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TIMES AND SEASONS. 





BY W. J. LINTON, 





THERE’S a time—the proverb;<tells us— 
For all things under the sun; 
Even so may be proper seasons 
For good works to be done. 
And for good words to be spoken, 
In the fear either I or You 
May miss some happy occasions, 
Let us here note down a few; 


When the trees are in pride of blossom, 
Or the leaves crisp underfoot, 
When fruit on the board is grateful, 
And while there is rind or root; 
When the flood-rain pours from the heavens, 
When the sunshine follows rain, 
When the autumn fields are waving 
With the weight of golden grain ; 


When the hills are purple with heather, 
When the fells are black with cold, 

When the larch is gay with its tassels red, 
When nuts are shriveled and old; 

Whenever there’s growth in the springtime, 
Or June close followeth May, 

And so long as the First of January 
Happens on New Year’s Day ; 


When mushrooms spring in the meadows, 
Or toadstools under the trees, 

When the gnats gyrate in the sunbeams, 
When the oak boughs strain in the breeze; 

In the days of the cuckoo and swallow, 
When the white gulls flee the foam, 

When the nightjar croons i’ the gloamin’, 
Or the owl goes silently home ; 


When the rippleless lake is a mirror, 
When the mountains melt in mist, 

When the depths of the lake are pillars of gold 
On a floor of amethyst; 

When a rainbow spaus the morning, 
When thunder rends the night, 

When the snow on the mountain-side is red 
With the blush of the dawning light; 


When the soul is heavy with sadness, 
And the tears fall drop by drop; 

When the heart is glad as the heart of one 
Who climbs to a mountain-top ; 

When youth unfolds like a bracken frond, 
When age is grandly gray 

As the face of a crag deep-riven and scarred 
By the storms of yesterday :— 


Be sure that in all of these seasons 
Some good may be done or said, 

And whenever a loving Thought and Will 
Are loving enough to wed. 

And well is it with the generous heart 
That bath thoroughly understood 

How the ‘“‘time for all things under the sun” 
Is always the time for good. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


WHuy does my heart ache so ?— 
I’ve never seen you— 

Yet, now you’re gone, I know 
What to me mean you. 

All things most high and true, 
All that I long for— 

You kept them well in view, 
Sang your brave song for. 


Now you have sped afar, 
Ere we resign you, 
Down from some distant star 
Look, while we twine you 
Love-wreaths that shall not die, 
Meet for your wearing— 
Shout praise to scale the sky, 
Where you are faring. 
Boston, Mass. 
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WAR AND PEACE. 


BY THE REV, GILBERT REID, 








OF THE MISSION AMONG THE HIGHER CLASSES IN CHINA. 





It is not so much war or peace, as war amd peace. 
Japan and China are trying two antagonistic policies. 

Japan refuses an armistice, because China might seize 
the new lull to strengthen her forces for continuing the 
war. The party of Young Japan is also dissatisfied, till 
the army has pressed victoriously clear to Peking and 
there arranged a compact with either the Emperor or the 
highest Prince and Ministers. As the march of conquest 
has already gone beyond the Korean frontier and ex- 
ceeded the demands for Korean reforms, Japan cannot 
well call a halt, till China herself, speaking authorita- 
tively as one voice, lays down her arms as one defeated, 
and sues for peace as the conqueror shall determine, 

Japan, at the same time, is keeping herself responsive 
to the call of peace. She sees that her main point has 

already been gained, and she fears that if the war is pro- 
longed, complications, serious and far-reaching, will 
arise with European powers, which will turn her glory 
into a shame and confusion. Such at leastseems to be the 
sentiment of the older and more intelligent statesmen. 
Peace, properly attained, is desirable to the best thought 
of Japan. 

If Japan is inclined to peace, modified, of course, by 
another desire for war, China, still more so. From the 
beginning she chose arbitration, which Japan rejected. 
Some time since, even before the fall of Port Arthur, she 
made a formal attempt at cessation of hostilities by ap- 
pointing a German—Mr. G. Detring, for thirty years in 
the Chinese service and possessing first rank in official life 
—to go to Japan and “learn the conditions upon which 
peace may be regained and amicable intercourse be re- 
established as of old.” In attempting this mission he 
was appointed by the Emperor of China, and was re- 
called by telegram merely because the United States, 
being previously asked, had consented to mediate, 

The new attempt at peace is not so much actual arbi- 
tration on the part of the United States as the appoint- 
ment of special Chinese envoys, whose acceptance is 
secured through the aid of the United States Minister to 
the two countries. 

Along with this experimenting with peace are found 
measures for continuing the war and resisting the ene- 
my. The Imperial selection of the peace envoys has not 
been published in the official Gazette, while the appoint- 
ment of an Imperial Commissioner,in supreme command 
of all the forces on the field, bas been emphasized by re- 
peated references, and almost daily appear memorials 
and edicts relating to the war. 

Similarly re-enforcements of soldiers from the west 
and the couth have gone forward to the front, many of 
them anxious to fight. 

There is a lull in the storm through the winter months, 
but it may be the precursor of a still heavier storm 
bringing commotion unknown as yet. 

If the peace envoys should now effect peace, the de- 
mands from Japan would mean Joss of territory and an 
enormous indemnity. If this should be accepted just 
now, the mass of the Chinese people would cry out with 
indignation and disgust, bordering on revolution. ‘‘ You 
have kept secret,” would be the complaint to the Court, 
‘‘ these schemes for peace with the despised Japanese. 
You have called for recruits, and recruits by the thou- 
sands have gone to the front, and gone, too, to fight. You 

have called for war loans in the differeat provinces, and 
these have been raised ; but not to pay an indemnity to 
those we wish toslay. All this is treason—first, on the 
part of Li Hung Chang and all his clique, for failing at 
the outset to meet the enemy ; and then on the part of 
the Throne itself, in selling us out, when we would fight 
to the death. ‘ We will not have this man to reign over 
us.’ ” 


The officials in Peking are slumbering over a volcano. 
This day of calamity might be turned into a day of 
fairest blessing ; but they still cling to the old precedents 
established long ago. 

Japan forced the war ; how will she end it? Make it 
a curse or blessing ? 

PEKING. 





GRYLLUS GRILLED. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 
* Mais sous ta forme hétéroclite 
Un lutin n'est il pas caché ?” 

POETS have always loved grasshoppers, the merry, 
long-shanked, acute-kneed somersaulters, and have 
found inspiration of a very refreshing sort, like cool 
drink at high noon, while listening to their pleasing yet 
immelodious stridulations. Even the clod (I speak from 
experience) feals that there must be a shadowy dividing 
line between the cacophonous and the canorous (note the 
words), upon which the cicada sits when hay is ripening. 

The old Hebrew poet touched a chord that will ring on 
forever when he warned youth against the hour in which 
the grasshopper should be a burden. I saw them once 
upon a day when they darkened heaven and were almost 
as effective as Joshua in their tampering with the sun, 
They must have been more scarce in fairyland when at 
the select feast 

“ The first dishes were, 

In white broth boyled, a cramméd grasshopper, 

A pismire roasted whole,” etc., 
than when John the Baptist could thicken his wild honey 
with them in the woods of Judea. In neither case do 
they particularly please my imagination; but when 
comes the day of high grass, loosing the smell of red 
clover on the air, I hear with deep rapture * wildering 
chimes ” rung ‘‘ to vagrant butterflies” by the cicada in 
the thorn tree, or, swinging on a tall stem of timothy, 

** Cladd in a suit of speckled gilliflowre,” 

the grasshopper shake his castanets for me. 

You must bear in mind that we are not naturalists, 
you and I, but are keeping better company than the dry- 
as-dusts. Cicada is to us(and the poets) any high-elbow- 
ed insect (speaking generally), from the cricket to the 
katydid, furnishing the summer daye with streperous 
sounds like the whetting of tiny files. The Greeks had 
two words, axpi¢ and rérrié, for the grasshopper, and did 
not trouble themselves to draw fine distinctions. They 
thought so much of the cicada’s noise that they made it 
represent elementary sweetness in music; but it was 
looking a long way down the misty distance of ideality, 
this comparing a grasshopper rasp to flute and lyre and 
syrinx. 

And yet, looking over an old notebook just now, I 
found some entries jotted down last June, mere idle 
memoranda of an hour under a walnut tree in the mid- 
dle of a clover field, and they made me long to hear old 
Cicada once more. A glance from the record out through 
my library window upon ten inches of snow, where 
some buntings hop disconsolately, gives emphatic per- 
spective to a rough sketch of Cicada in pencil on the 
middle of the page. I remember what a day it was, the 
perfection of breezy summer, with a pale sapphire splen- 
dor shimmering over the green fields, and there was 
honey in the smell of things. 

Some meadow larks were playing at barley-break 
around a rank tuft of clover, their breasts shining like 
gold, their voices, keen and clear, clipping the air with 
fife-strokes silvery tender, and curiously deceptive in a 
suggestion of great distance. And the first grasshopper 
of the season hung silent on a weed-top near me. Be- 
fore I knew it I was plaiting a net for him out of grass- 
stems; the boy in me flashed forth a quick, glad beam 
of careless savagery at thought of capturing him. I re- 
member that his wings were but rudimentary, giving 
him the look of wearing a very short-tailed coat, like 
that of an underpaid preacher or long-expectant poet ; yet 

he swung there, quite happy, waiting for a hotter day, 
when, with the pitcher broken at the fountain and the 
silver cord loosed, he could be a burden at the least pos- 
sible outlay of exertion. 

Sometimes I have been suspicious of the old poets, and 
of the later ones as well, on this grasshopper score. Is 
it not just possible that they use a good deal of artifice to 
make a hero, or at least a genius, of a grig? At all 
events, my grasshopper is important as a figure in liter- 
ature, and there is a whirof romance in his wings when 
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he somersaults through a Greek verse or rasps his 
thighs in the top of an elm tree on a hot August even- 
ing. Theocritus looked upon him with a view to fine 
phrases, ard Anacreon, the spurious, wrote a delightful 
ode to him which Goethe and Cowley and Leconte de 
Lisle and Stanley and Thomas Bourne (and who not?) 
have wreaked much brain tissue upon trying to trans- 
late. Old Lovelace, too, made verses to the grasshopper 
swinging on an oaten beard. 

Speaking of the Anacreontic ode to the cicada brings 
up the ancient fancy which made a dew-tippler of him ; 
but he likes more solid diet, crunches a leaf or clips a 
bud with savage voracity; and your Western grass- 
hopper (much roasted and eaten by Digger Indians) 
would, I verily believe, devour anything less refractory 
than a bowlder, albeit he has sat chirruping on the 
sprays of song for twenty-five hundred years, perhaps, 
without so much as nibbling a petal! And perversely 
enough I hold him most highly in esteem as fish-bait. 

It may have been good Isaak Walton who put the 
wicked delight in bream angling into my head; but a 
coal-black Negro boy gave me the straight tip which led 
me to discover the killing nature of grasshoppers on a 
cast for that delicious dish—it is called bream in the 
South, but it is only a perch—and thereby bangs some- 
thing to the point; for this Negro had his story of the 
grasshopper and the turkey-gobbler. It ran as follows: 


“ On er weed er hoppergrass 
Singin’ checker, eeker, eck! 
Tu’key-gobbler bappen ter pass 
An’ peck "im, queeker, eeker, eck !” 
When he sang that stanza the italicized words were 
uttered with a keen, grating falsetto creak, the very re- 
production of certain cicada notes. 

Lum was his name, and a friend who fished with me 
in the mountain streams of Alabama said of him that he 
could find grasshoppers where there were none, That 
friend has good reason, by the way, to remember Lum 
for another thing. We were in open-air camp and had 
swung a pot of water for coffee over a fire. Naturally 
enough Lum mentioned that ‘‘ er watched pot don’t neb- 
ber bile,” whereupon my friend undertook to prove the 
saying false by giving plenty of dry fuel to the fire, 
meantime watching steadily for the first sign of ebulli- 
tion. 

** Keep yo’ eyes glued dar,” exhorted Lum, “ watch 
like er sparrer hawk , but dat dar pot’ll nebber bile.” 

It did seem along while. My friend sweated, for the 
weather was hot; yet he never moved his gaze from 
the pot ; and at last he cried triumphantly: ‘‘ There 
now, Lum, you crazy nigger, look at it boil !” 

** But ’tain’t de pot what’s a-bilin’, it’s nuffin’ but de 
warter !” responded the darky, with an atrocious laugh. 
**T sayd de pot wouldn't bile ; I didn’t say de warter not 
gwine ter bile !” 

Theocritus describes his cicadas as of a scorched color, 
or parched brown cinder tinge, aifadiwvec rérriyec, which 
is exactly the dried-up complexion of my favorite grass- 
hopper, a large ashen- hued fellow who likes sun-withered 
meadows and shows a flare of orange on his wings when 
he flies. He is, when dead and just enough disheveled to 
show his hidden colors, a killing lure for black bass. 
The fly-tyers have successfully imitated him by giving a 
brown hackle some gray wings spotted with dark 
yellow ; and this has removed the temptation, formerly 
too strong for the average angler, even the poet-fisher- 
man, to use a grasshopper-net before setting out on a 
day when the small mouth bass are hungry. 

But the fin de siécle poet of to-day has not nerve 
enough to be angler one fears ; it takes all that his heart 
can bear to keep up with old Mr, Ibsen in his search 
after indecorous wives; the likes would faint at the 
the touch of even an imitation grasshopper, while gazing 
inanely expectant and bloodless 


“Pour quelque Tris en Vair faire le langoureur.” 


It was your genuine Greek good-for-naught who could 
tap nature anywhere and get sweet sap of sincerity. To 
him a cicada meant that which we are aware of but can 
neither see nor hear, that which we neither smell nor 
taste, the brooding, dreamy, joyous effluence of summer 
hot with the very fire of life. And I venture to believe 
that any of the masters strong, optimistic, true, would 
have shot every bird on Parnassus and caught every fish 
in the brooksof Pieria rather than urge on the Alexan- 
drian decay of all that was truly wholesome and virile 
in song. 

The return to nature is going back to the grasshopper, 
the eiemental, swinging on the green spray of clover ; to 
the katydid in the grapevine shadows; to the healthy 
impulses of the human soul when it feels strong and as- 
serts i's dominion over the beasts, the fowls, the fishes, 
and means to have its will of them. Such a soul gets a 
right sweet smack of honey out of any bloom and hears 
the runes of absolute poetry in the dinning made by 
every stridulous insect in the summer fields. 

Our grasshopper has humor and gets even with the 
best of us. Once I lay ina hayfield and watched a big 
fellow that lit on the knee of my trousers, He sat quite 
still at first; but moved forward presently at a snail's 
pace and seemed very much pleased in his droll way. 
I was thinking what a fine trout or grayling I could take 
with himif I but had him up in a certain region of 
Michigan, My imagination impaled him ou a hook and 
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cast him deftly into a cold swirl abéve Mosseau’s mill 

on the Leelanau; and meantime, as I soon discovered, 

he had eaten a long hole through my trousers’ leg ! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
IL. 
BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 





OF course there are a few people who always want to 
talk, and whom every one wants to listen to; but they 
are not many. Eloquence is a perilous gift and, like a 


-blood-horse, is in danger of being ridden to death by its 


owner, 

Macaulay would hold a breakfast table entranced for 
hours ; but I think it was Douglas Jerrold who said that 
even Coleridge’s conversation would have been improved 
by occasional flashes of silence. These people are gen- 
erally quite unconscious of having entirely absorbed 
the conversation, After two hours of unceasing tongue- 
clatter, they will suddenly turn to you—who have not 
had a chance to cut in once—and say, ‘‘ Good-by ! good- 
by! Ireally must go now. I’ve had a delightful talk 
with you. It is quite odd how wonderfully we agree ; 
you express my sentiments exactly !” 

Ihave known many interesting monologists : the late 
Sir Robert Owen wasone of the most fascinating. I 
have turned him on about the sea serpent as we sat in his 
Richmond garden, under the trees, and he has wandered 
off to the ooze of the deep sea, and dived into the 
depths of prehistoric creation, until the remote past 
seemed alive with wonder and reality, and we felt that 
we knew all aboutit. He hadthe rare gift, too, of im- 
parting knowledge in the most attractive and sympa- 
thetic way without making you feel your own ignorance. 

Carlyle’s monolog was often splendid and piquant toa 
degree, full of humorous exaggeration. If those who 
now read gravely his bitter diatribes against things and 
persons, and set them down to the distempered sulkiness 
of a dyspeptic mind, could only have seen the twinkle 
with which they were delivered, as the Sage stood on his 
hearthrug at Chelsea, and belabored Alfred Tennyson as 
‘*a puir dreaming fule,” and Disraeli as ‘‘a mask, and a 
brazen kettle o’ froth”—one of whom he loved, while 
the other he learned at least to esteem—Carlyle’s ill- 
nature would, I think, be heavily discounted by his 
critics, 

Jobn Richard Green, the author of ‘*The Short His- 
tory of England,” combined in a remarkable way the 
power of brilliant monolog with the most fascinating 
conversation, He was a capital and really interested 
listener, too, when he had had his say. He would really 
listen receptively to others ; but if their talk was worth- 
less he badthe most curt and crushing way of quietly 
ending it. 

Green’s knowledge was well-nigh inexhaustible ; he 
seemed to have read everything and to remember all he 
had read. 

One day, touching upon Venetian history, he went off 
at score about the banking system of the Cinquecento 
Italian merchants, and gave me an impression of those 
old republics and the energy of the Doge, and the 
splendor of that civilization which I shall never forget ; 
yet up to that moment, altho [had known him intimately 
for years, I had not the least idea Green had ever given 
Venetian history any special attention. 

For the best talk no rules can be laid down. In the 
ebb and flow of soul with soul there is something mystic, 
for all spiritual interchange is as the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth. 

Upon a mountain at sunset, at the close of a long sum- 
mer day, two friends look out over the sea what time the 
purple mist gathers beneath them, and the sinking sun 
incarnadines the west, and sheds a waste of dim splen- 
dor, upon the waves beneath. 

Absorbed in searching soul communion, the secrets of 
the heart, the inmost thoughts, are revealed in moods 
which reduce words to fugitive symbols, and make the 
silences eloquent. 

The still air is scented with wild thyme; the stars 
come out, and the night is holy. 

The embers die down inthe grate, °Tis winter. Out- 
side, the snow lies deep ; within, all is quiet in the closely 
curtained room. Two women are there; they cannot 
retire, their cheeks are flushed with the happiness and 
excitement of quick thought. The one much younger 
than her friend, almost a child and yet a women, is lost 
in her friend’s full, deep happiness; for she is to be a 
bride to-morrow, 

The young girl listens, and echoes her friend’s 
thoughts ; her soul goes out to her. The dim, unknown 
future lies before each; but the young girl has only 
sounded, by a kind of reflex sympathy, the fuller ex- 
periences of her beloved friend, full orbing into perfect 
womanhood. 


“And what delights can equal those 
Which stir the spirit’s inmost deeps, 
When one who loves and knows not reaps 
A truth from one who loves and knows.” 


Yes, along, long walk how it stimulates thought ! 
The blood circulates, there is a buoyancy of mind. We 
may lounge, too, by hedgerow or quiet lake and watch 
the blue dragonfly poise, or mark the flight of the heron, 
Time goes for little ; rules go for naught ; thought leans 
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spontaneous, and sympathetic moods follow each other 
like shine and shadow, over wide upland cornfields, 
Plans for the future (never to be carried out, but what 
does it matter?), great pictures never to be painted, 
world-wide reforms perchance doomed to sterility ; 
poems, novels, histories, never to be written ; speeches 
never to be uttered—what matter? Leave usour dream- 
world ; the only reality, after all, is the touch of soul 
with soul. ‘‘When the waters are at a level, all that is 
thine is mine, and all that is mine is thine.” 

But, I am asked, are there no hints to be given to 
facilitate common intercourse? How are we to make 
ourselves agreeable? How are we to make our individ- 
ualities tell in society? We want to fill a place, to play 
our part, to contribute our mite, if it be buta mite—g 
poor thing, but mine own.” 

Here, then, are a few simple rules, neglected so com- 
monly, perhaps, because they are so obvious. It is as 
dangerous to formulate sympathy as it is to teach elocu- 
tion. But the float shows which way the fisly is pulling, 
anda surface maxim may be useful if it indicates the 
force that is deeper down, Rules like the following 
might be indefinitely multiplied, but let the following 
suffice as specimens : 

I. Remember when you converse that others like to 
hear their own voices as well as yours. 

IJ. Be careful, however much you feel moved to talk 
—and you may talk much if you have much to say—to 
give others space for reply. After exacting attention, do 
not forget to be patient and receptive in your turn, 

III. People are never happy when labeled second best, 
nor will youever be personally liked if you rivet upon 
them a sense of their own inferiority, or prevent them 
from shining or doing themselves justice. 

1V. Encourage people to talk on what interests them. 
A man may be dull on all topics but one; find that ove 
out, and he will take you to his heart—ay, to his heart 
of hearts. You may also learn something. 

V. Don’t be too eager to shine. If you can’t shine 
without effort better not to shine at all; it won't be a 
success, 

VI. Don’t sneer at trade or commerce in the presence 
of self-made men. Don’t talk of gentlefolls and gentle- 
men over much, or brag of birth or connection, especially 
in the presence of those who have neither. 

VIL. Don’t fear or resent overmuch people’s bad opin- 
ion, but take care not to deserve it. 

VIII. Self-consciousness paralyzes spontaneity. Self- 
effacement conquers more infallibly than anything else ; 
and he that huinbleth himseif shall be exalted. 

1X. Incompary you must take the tone before you 
can give the tone, or you will have no ov o7 to work 
from. 

X. If you are willing to be a pigmy among giants, 
you will never be a giant among pigmies, 

XI. If you must be cock of the walk, and feel yourself 
irresistibly impelled to crow, try to crow on something 
better than a durghill, and over something better than 
bantams. 

XII. There may be deep sympathy without talk, but 
no good talk without sympathy. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE SENTENCE OF BANISHMENT AGAINST 
ROGER WILLIAMS. 


BY PROF, ALBERT H. NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


In the winter of 1874-75 a number of Massachusetts 
citizens, a majority of whom were presumably Baptists, 
petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature to revoke the 
order by which, in the winter of 1635-36, Roger Wil- 
liams was compelled to withdraw from the jurisdiction 
of the Massachusetts General Court. This petition 
aroused at the time considerable controversy between 
those who felt an interest in vindicating the early Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts from unjust aspersions on the one 
hand, and those on the other hand who had become ac- 
customed to look upon Roger Williams as a martyr to 
the great principle of liberty of conscience. 

Under the impulse of the interest thus aroused in the 
great founder of Providence and foremost advocate of 
liberty of conscience, Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, one 
of the ablest historical investigators of his time, was led 
to make a well-nigh exhaustive study of the career of 
Williams in Massachusetts and the circumstances attend- 
ing his banishment, The resulting monograph entitled 
“As to Roger Williams, and His Banishment from the 
Massachusetts Plantation” (Boston, 1876), tho not free 
from partisan bias, contains nearly all the information 
on the subject that is available, and is indispensable to 
any one who would reach a correct understanding of 
this episode in New England history. 

Neither the petitioners nor their learned opponent were 
aware that on March 3lst, 1676, seven years before 
Roger Williams’s death, the Massachusetts Council had 
done what the Baptists and their friends insisted on 
having done in vindication of the memory of the found- 
er of the first Baptist church in America and the founder 
of the first colony in which liberty of conscience was 
fundamental, and which men like Dr, Dexter opposed 
as involving dishonor’ to the memory of the Puritan 
fathers, The document is of sufficient interest and im- 
portance to justify its reproduction in full: 


“ WHEREAS, Mr, Roger Williams stands at present wader 
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asentence of Restraint from coming into this Colony, yet 
considering how readyly and freely at all tymes he hath 
served the English interest in this time of warre with the 
Indians and manifested his particular respects to the au- 
thority of this Colony in several services desired of him, 
and further understanding how by the last assault of the 
Indians upon Providence his House is burned and himself, 
in his old age, reduced to an uncomfortable and disabled 
state. Out of compassion to him in this condition The 
Council doe Order and Declare that if the sayed Mr. Wil- 
liams shall see cause and desire it, he shall have liberty to 
repayre into any of our Towns for his security and Com- 
fortable abode during these Public Troubles, He behaving 
‘himself peaceably and inoffensively and not disseminating 
and venting any of his different opinions in matters of re- 
ligion to the dissatisfaction of any.” 

This order of the Council was first published in 1859 in 
connection with ‘‘ Acts of the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies of New England.” As the editor incor- 
porated the document in his Introduction, it escaped 
the eye of the indexer and really came to light only a 
few years ago. In his scholarly and well-written work 
entitled ‘‘A History of the Baptists in New England” 
(Philadelphia, 1804), Dr. Henry S. Burrage brought the 
order before the general public and called attention to its 
importance. In this volume and in a review of a recent 
book by the present writer (‘*A History of the Baptist 
Churches in the U. S.,” New York 1894), Dr. Burrage 
lays stress on the last clause of the order of the Council, 
‘‘ He behaving himself inoffensively and not disseminat- 
ing and venting any of his different opinions in matters 
of religion to the dissatisfaction of any,” as excluding 
the idea that political considerations had any controlling 
influence in bringing about the banishment of Roger 
Williams and as confirming the view that denial of the 
right of magistrates to deal with matters of conscience 
or religion constituted the gravamen of his offense. He 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘ this statement throws more 
light on the causes of Roger Williams’ banishment than 
all the pages in Dr. Dexter’s ‘As to Roger Williams’ ” 
(Zion's Advocate, January 2d, 1895), Professor Henry 
CU, Vedder, another eminent historical scholar and man 
of letters, expresses a similar conviction in The Exami- 
ner for February 7th, Both of the writers evidently 
suppose themselves to be taking a position somewhat at 
variance with that of the present writer in the work re- 
ferred to. 

To bring the matter more fully before the reader, it 
will be necessary to quote from the order of banishment 
or enlargement (October 19th, 1635) : 


“WHEREAS, Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of 
the church of Salem, hath broached and divulged new and 
dangerous opinions against the authority of magistrates; 
and also writ letters of defamation, both of the magis- 
trates and churches here, and that before any conviction, 
and yet maintaineth the same without any retraction : it 
is therefore ordered that the said Mr. Williams shall de- 
part out of this jurisdiction within six weeks now next en- 
suing,’ etc, 


This order states distinctly that opinions “against the 
authority of magistrates” was one of the obstacles to the 
toleration of Williams, It may be freely admitted that 
his persuasion against the right of the magistracy to 
punish breaches of the “ first table” and in general to 
interfere with the consciences of their subjects, lay at 
the basis of most of Williams’s acts that proved obnoxious 
to the authorities. His vigorous separatism and his use 
of harsh language in relation to the Church of England ; 
his determined and inconsiderate hostility to the charter; 
his opposition to the freeman’s oath; his acceptance of 
the pastorate of the Salem church against the often ex- 
pressed wishes of the Massachusetts authorities ; his en- 
couragement of the Salem church and people to defy the 
authorities in this matter; his extremely irritating pro- 
cedures in conjunction with the Salem church and com- 
munity with respect’ to the Marblehead land—all these 
acts sustained an important relation to Williams’s doc- 
trine of the complete separation of Church and State and 
his strong conviction as to the necessity of separation 
from the unregenerate. It was not, however, his doc- 
trine of liberty of conscience in the abstract, but his 
concrete acts in antagonism to the authorities—acts 
that seemed to them fraught with danger to the order 
and even the continued existence of the colony, that led 
the authorities to decree his banishment. 

It is presupposed that the Massachusetts authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were theocratic and absolutely 
anti-tolerationist in conviction and practice, and that the 
relations of the colonies to the Home Government were 
such as to make teachings and procedures like those of 
Williams and his supporters in the highest degree inop- 
portune and perilous. With this understanding, the 
long delay in reaching a decision to take the extreme 
measure of banishment and the patient efforts of Minis- 
ters and Court to win the offender from the error of his 
way, are inconsistent with the view that wanton cruelty 
was involved in their act. It is certain that some of 
those who joined in the act of banishment had a high 
personal regard for Williams, and that one of the fore- 
most counseled with him before his departure as to his 
Place of future abode and kept up with him a friendly 
Correspondence after his settlement at Providence. The 
fact is, these theocratic and anti-tolerationist leaders had 
slowly and reluctantly reached the conviction that the 

safety of the community required Willigms’s removal, 
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and it is probable that some of them at least acted from 
a stern sense of duty in this harsh procedure. 

Time has demonstrated that Williams was right in his 
fundamental convictions and that the Massachusetts au- 
thorities were wrong. It is highly probable that even 
the most impracticable and inconsiderate applications of 
his principles by Williams have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of civil and religious liberty. But this as- 
suredly isno reason why the great and good men, who 
for conscience’ sake had submitted themselves to the 
hardships and perils of pioneer life and who in the spirit 
of the time were seeking to establish a well-ordered 
theocracy, should be held up to obloquy for their failure 
to grasp principles that seemed to them utterly impracti- 
cable and fraught with disaster. 

A word in closing as to the bearing of the document 
of 1676 on the cause of Williams’s banishment. Stress 
has been laid, as above remarked, on the fact that the 
document guards against the ‘‘ disseminating and vent- 
ing” of opinions in “ matters of religion,” and these 
only. It may be said: 1. That the controversies on 
oaths, charter, the rights of the Salem church, the Mar- 
blehead land, etc., were dead issues. Williams had 
changed his views about charters and had assisted in 
securing them for Providence and Rhode Island. He 
had learned to guard his doctrine of liberty of conscience 
against such unwarrantable applications as would destroy 
civil order, He had shown himself well disposed toward 
the authorities by many helpful acts, There was no 
occasion, therefore, for specifying the acts for which 
banishment took place. But he was known still to enter- 
tain religious views, including the doctrine of liberty of 
conscience, antagonistic to those that prevailed in 
Massachusetts ; and he is prohibited from ‘‘ disseminat- 
ing and venting” these in such a way as would cause 
disturbance, 2. It is doubtful whether the framers of 
the document intended to draw a sharp line of de- 
markation between Williams’s religious and political 
views. Williams’s politics, like those of the Massachu- 
setts leaders, were a direct outgrowth of his religious 
convictions. The prohibition would naturally have been 
understood to include such civil applications of Wil- 
liams’s views as would be likely to cause disturbance. 

It is probable that the real difference of opinion on 
this matter between the present writer and Dr. Burrage 
and Professor Vedder is very slight indeed. How, in 
view of all the facts, conclusions could be reached ma- 
terially different from those expressed above it is not 
easy to see. 

MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE CABIN. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES, 











THAT unique occasion, the Tuskegee Conference, has 
been often reported in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT 
and elsewhere; but that part of the gathering held on 
the first day, known as the Farmers’ Conference, has 
taken the larger share of the public attention. This is 
due, doubtless, to its picturesque quality ; but the other 
conferences which go to make up the whole are no less 
interesting and valuable, tho but little is said of them, 
One at least, the Educational Conference, is even more 
enlightening to the ordinary visitor, while the other, the 
Woman’s Conference, is suggestive to an extraordinary 
degree. 

The Tuskegee Conference of 1895 was notable not only 
for the distinct advance it marked but in other ways as 
well. The attendance was as remarkable as it was en- 
couraging. The unparalleled snows of the previous fort- 
night had left the roads in such condition that only the 
most patient and persevering could get ten miles from 
home, a fact verified by the writer whose Northern grit 
failed before such mud, and who, unlike the King of 
France, turned back again long before she reached her 
journey’s end, the plantation she had gone out to see. 
That one experience convinced her of the earnestness of 
the five hundred Negro farmers who did attend the Con- 
ference and of the value they set uponits teachings, A 
still more remarkable thing was the fact that these farm- 
ers came from Georgia, from Mississippi, from South 
Carolina; and that the men and women, black and 
white, who are teaching the Negro, thought it worth 
while to make the long journey, not only from these 
States but from North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky also. Somewhat more than a third of the 
farmers brought their wives with them, and on Wednes- 
day afternoon these women held a conference of their 
own. 

It was noticeable that the subjects which interested 
this gathering were of a simpler character than those 
discussed across the way. But, on the other! hand, the 
younger and more educated women seemed as much 
concerned in the larger problems as their husbands and 
brothers, and quite as competent to cope with them, 
The Woman’s Conference was (no less picturesque than 
its mate, the Farmers’; perhaps it was more so, since 
woman’s dreas lends itself especially to decoration. 

The varieties of costume, from the immense gingham 
sunbonnet through the stages of cheap finery to the 
latest and most jaunty sailor hat; the many shades of 
color ; the many degrees of jntelligence ; the idiomatic 
and picturesque phrase, and the soft Southern speech j 
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the lines of the old life writte n deep in the face, and the 
hopes of the new shining in the speaking eyes—these 
things and more cannot be put into monotonous type. 

The discussion took its character somewhat from the 
origin of the gathering, which is an outgrowth of a 
very valuable movement, inaugurated by Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington. Mrs. Washington is a graduate of Fisk 
University, and a woman of fine presence, breadth of 
view, great force and sweetness of character, and with 
an interest in her race which not only originates plans 
for its help, but spares no pains to carry them out, 
Every Saturday she gathers the women, old and young, 
who, after the Southern habit, spend that day hanging 
about the marketplace. Under her care and suggestion, 
they talk over the difficulties they meet day by day, and 
learn how to surmount many obstacles that, unaided, 
would block their path forever. It was a natural 
thought that a larger development of this idea might be 
profitable, and thus the Woman’s Conference was born 
one year ago. It was presided over this year by Mrs. 
Warren Logan, the wife of the Treasurer of Tuskegee, 
herself a woman of ability and much intellectual power, 
whose influence among her people is constantly evident. 
The Conference discussed such practical subjects as 
Dress, Time, Health and Morals, and came down to par- 
ticulars with the care of the person and of clothes ; the 
use of sheets ; the greed for patchwork quilts of amazing 
hues and patterns ; the foolishness of spending money 
for trifles when food and clothes were needed. 

The discussion on morals brought out many sad facts, 
the product for the most part of the one-room cabin. 
In this single room, perhaps ten by eighteen feet, it is 
not strange—it is inevitable that boys and girls should 
sleep in the same bed, and that the entire family should 
dress and undress with an utter disregard of common 
decency, or perhaps it should be said of what we have 
been taught to know is common decency. It is also lit- 
tle wonder that these poor people feed their children on 
bacon and corn bread when the money for the eggs and 
chickens is so bitterly needed. And if a woman works 
in the field from sunrise till sunset, and is driven to that 
work not only by hard necessity but by the blows of her 
husband, it can hardly be expected that she should keep 
her one room very tidy, or spend much time caring for 
her ten, or twelve, or fifteen children. 

Like the Farmers’ Conference, this gathering dealt 
with life as it is to-day in the Black Belt ; but the Edu- 
cational Conference dealt with life as it shall be 
to-morrow. There were some sixty officers and trustees 
present, representing many different institutions for the 
education of the black race. Among these were Hamp- 
ton, Fisk, Berea, alone in all the South in putting black 
men and white together, with true color blindness ; 
Clark University and Spelman Seminary from Atlanta, 
exhibiting their work all about in the teachers of other 
schools. South Carolina was represented by Bennett 
and Scotia ; Alabama by Talladega, that great collsge 
where, under the fostering care of the American Mission- 
ary Association, industrial training was first given the 
Southern Negro; and by Burrell Academy, a smaller 
but important school under the same auspices. Mrs, 
Steele came from her Orphanage, her farm and all her 
multiplied labors. There were at least two State institu- 
tions—Alcorn, in Mississippi, and the Alabama Normal 
School, at Montgomery. Among the missionary schools 
was the great industrial school for girls at Montgomery, 
whose teachers suffered the destruction of goods and 
actual peril of life not so many years ago ; a specially 
interesting institution was the school at Calhoun, which 
stands asa monument to that beautiful woman, Miss Dil- 
lingham, and is still a searching object lesson in sacrifice 
and service, where the settlement idea is being worked 
out, and attention paid to the community life in a line 
only just now possible. And with the rest were at least 

a half-dozen of those smaller schools which to-day are 
doing unnoticed work under conditions of every- 
day martyrdom, perhaps more valuable to the nation 
than all the rest. 

Dr. Frissell, of Hampton Institute—the principal of 
Hampton who has taken up the work of General Arm- 
strong laid upon his shoulders, with such ability and 
quiet power, with such tact and skill, such self-effacement 
and devotion that these last days do not fall behind the 
first—Dr. Frissell presided and suggested to the Confer- 
ence among other subjects it should discuss, the relations 
of these schools to common life, to the country districts, 
and their influence upon the communities surrounding 

‘them, The topic concerning the relations of the schools 
to common life and their efforts to dignify labor, struck 
at once upon the necessity of industrial training for the 
masses of the people. To the lay visitors it was a reve- 
lation to learn how many schools were in operation for 
the black man, and of how many kinds. For while it 
will be seen that this gathering included in reality only a 
small number of the hundreds of missionary and indus- 
trial schools all over the South, it was a gathering of con- 
siderable size, and strikingly representative. There was 
no variety of school unrepresented. And when you con- 
sidered the six or seven hundred or perhaps a thousand 
pupils reported by each of a dozen of the larger schools, 
and the three hundred and four hundred in the smaller 
country schools, it seemed as if it could not be very long 
before the masvof illiteracy and ignorance must disappear, 


Nothing is more wonderful than the eagerness t0 learg~= 
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an eagerness which brought one hundred and sixty chil- 
dren to school every day during the blizzard weather in 
a windowlesscabin, tho their teachers begged them to stay 
at home ; an eagerness which caused the colored inhab- 
itants of Mt. Meigs, one of the darkest spots in the Black 
Belt, to raise $1,735 last year, to pay their teachers, some 
of them in sums of twenty-five cents. This community 
has paid out of its little earnings $8,900 in seven years 
for educating their children. It is impossible to give in 
detail the work of these different schools ; but nothing 
reported that day could be more enlightening or more 
hopeful, 

To the general observer the most interesting feature, 
however, was the personality and work of the educated 
Negro men and women who formed more than half the 
Conference. Some were quite black, and some nearly 
white, some with strongly marked Negro features and 
some of the Anglo-Saxon type of face and figure ; but, 
contrary to the general belief, these signs of the pres- 
ence or absence of white blood did not tell at all in 
ability or power. This large group of men and women 
were from very different localities, and educated in very 
different schools ; but if they are any illustration, ability 
and capacity are individual matters not racial. 

It goes without saying that one of the most valuable 
speeches came from Booker Washington himself. He 
dwelt upon the purpose of Tuskegee to keep in touch 
with the people around it, and instanced the Farmers’ 
Institute, held by Mr, Green and Professor Hofman; the 
Bible School, under the Rev. Mr. Penney, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s Saturday Mothers’ Meetings as evidences of 
that purpose. It might be pertinent to say in passing, 
moreover, that if any one wishes to dispute the value 
and possibility of the ‘‘ higher education” for this race, 
he will find in the work of these individuals an argu- 
ment very difficult to meet. 

Mr. Washington dwelt especially on the desirability 
of *‘ taking the common things of life and showing stu- 
dents how to put brains into them and dignify them,” 
which he illustrated so pertinently and forcibly that one 
Northern visitor wondered if he could be induced to ac- 
cept a professorship in training teachers in our own 
public schools! Among the other colored men of nota- 
ble presence and attainments were President Chavis, of 
Bennett College, in North Carolina, an eloquent orator 
after the Southern model, and also a man of the new 
type, who besought his fellows to ‘put backbone into 
principle” for his people. Prof. Eugene Harris, an ele- 
gant gentleman and the Professor of Hebrew at Fisk 
University, upheld the necessity of the higher training 
for the race, that it might be furnished with the leaders 
it needs in the pulpit, at the bar, in professors’ chairs, 
as doctors andengineers. He emphasized his remarks 
by speaking of a half-dozen graduates of one institution 
alone, his own university, two of whom afterward grad- 
uated at Harvard, with distinction, and one taking a 
Ph.D. at Berlin; of the graduate of Oberlin Seminary 
who had been recently sent to Africa to make a different 
translation of the Bible; of another who had been for 
six terms a member of the Tennessee Legislature, and of 
others practicing their various professions in various 
places. He also described the Sociological Club, of Fisk 
Alumni, recently established in Nashville, which was 
making a careful study of each ward of the city, and has 
made astonishing discoveries as to birth and death rates, 
etc. 

The women were in nowise behind the men in educa- 
tion, intelligence and ability. The two schools at Mt. 
Meigs have already been alluded to, and they are excel- 
lent illustrations of what is going on all over the South, 
In one of these Miss Washington and Miss Thomas, grad- 
uates of Hampton, are not only establishing a school 
under the most difficult conditions, but are finding time 
to collect folklore for the benefit of students of that sci- 
ence. In the other, through the phenomenal executive 
ablility of Miss Brown, a graduate of Tuskegee, there 
has been accomplished ina half-dozen years a revolution 
in all the surrounding country, as was abundantly evi- 
denced by the indirect testimony of the farmers from 
that region. A young colored man, Mr. Edwards, like 
Miss Washington every inch the Negro, a graduate of 
Tuskegee, was carrying on a school on the plantation of 
R. O. Simpson, a wealthy white man, in such successful 
fashion that Mr. Simpson appeared in this Conference to 
testify in strongest terms to the value of his work and 
to the value of a school which produced such men. 
Thus it is that, by the simple fidelity of those men and 
women themselves, the Negro problem is to be solved. 

These reports of what was told us might be multiplied 
at length. Perhaps enough has been said to show the 
attainments and the ability in many directions exhibited, 
and especially the evidences of responsibility and execu- 
tive ability, so often thought to be entirely wanting in 
this race. 
strength of character, and a vigorous, eager missionary 
spirit. So strong was this last, that it appeared con- 
stantly in most unexpected places, affecting the careless 
hearer, so that life seemed well lost in such service, 
even to hard-headed men of business, and preoccupied 
women of the world. 

The subject of the influence of the schools upon the 
community led directly to the race question and to a 
free discussion of intense interest. Without particular- 
izing the source of what was said, it cannot be other- 
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wise than valuable to the reader to know what such in- 
telligent and cultivated persons think of their situation. 
‘Our value to the community,” said one, ‘‘is what we 
can do for it. If we can give an equivalent for what 
we get the community respects us accordingly.” Busi- 
ness enterprises carefully and tactfully carried on, 
seemed to another, to be the bridge which should carry 
them safe over. 

An absurd incident of the indirect results of this policy 
was given inthe statement that a certain Democratic 
newspaper was now printed atone of these industrial 
schools, and when the copy was short the printers were 
requested to furnish it. 

The proper corollary of this Conference, with its 
discussions of educational, practical and racial questions, 
its talk of method and technic and its eager enthusiasm 
for the upbuilding of a race and the good of a nation, 
was a Visit to the plantation. The ‘*‘one-room cabin” 
with its multitudinous inhabitants, is the real unit of 
the problem—and such a gathering as has just been de- 
scribed is only appreciated when it is silhoueted against 
the cotton field. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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BISMARCK ONCE MORE. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





BISMARCK’S eightieth birthday will bring him once 
more to the foreground of popular attention, if enthu- 
siasm, money and work can doit. The Germans, who 
are great on birthdays at all times, mean to have the 
Prince’s celebrated as none other has ever been before. 
Societies have been formed, and their resolutions, or the 
results of them, fill so much space in the daily newspa- 
pers that one is already half bored to death. The ex- 
Chancellor made himself the pest of his enemies ; it was 
left for his admirers, one says to one’s self, to make him 
the pest of his friends, 

Here a book is to be published on him by subscription ; 
there a monument is to be erected ; in another place a 
certificate, granting him the freedom of the city is to be 
made out ; in a fourth, a train to Friedrichsruh is to be 
chartered ; in a fifth, a dinner is to be eaten ; in the half- 
dozenth, a china vase is to be sent to him ‘on which 
there shall be inscribed the names of the contributors 
thereto.” The only thing that is not going to be ivsti- 
tuted is a madhouse, to receive the men who are crazy 
from their Bismarck fad and set other men so. 

Of the forty publications that are appearing for the 
festival event, ‘‘ Die Ausprachen des Fiirsten Bismarck, 
1848-1894,” published by the German Publishers’ Insti- 
tute in Stuttgart, and edited by H. von Poschinger, is 
the sole one I have seen that is of any real importance. 
Probably out of every forty monuments and china vases 
thirty-nine will be no better than advertisements of the 
givers, tablets for the lists of folks who wish to tack their 
names on a corner at least of the immortal scroll com- 
posing Bismarck’s passport to fame, as painters put theirs 
in a footnote on great ladies’cards. But the Addresses 
are substantial ; they contain matter that was spoken by 
Bismarck himself, not stuff about him. They compose, 
indeed, a continuation in a way of the speeches of Bis- 
marck in the Prussian Landtag and German Reichstag, 
published some years ago by Cotta ; and those collectors 
of books who possess this monumental work will need to 
supplement it, I think, by adding Poschinger’s book to 
their libraries. The fact is not mentioned in the Intro. 
duction, but there is both internal evidence anda reliable 
private account of the Ausprachen having been corrected 
by Prince Bismarck and Count Herbert. And what is 
certain is that the volume embodies the result of consci- 
entious loyalty of sentiment combined with excellent 
editorial talents. 

The custom is followed in Germany, as elsewhere, of 
taking a shorthand writer along to note down the ad- 
dresses of visiting deputies and the answers made to 
them on the spot. So,on most of the occasions com- 
memorated by the Addresses—cases mostly of voluntary 
ovations offered to Bismarck in Friedrichsruh, Varzin 
and Kissingen—a stenographer was close at hand, and 
the Addresses given are after the text of these steno- 
graphical notes. The painter Allers depicts the man of 
the precipitate pen very frequently in his Bismarck 
Album. Sometimes one of them sits on a garden bench 
near the ex-Chancellor’s elbow and under the shadow of 
his umbrella-like, historical felt hat; sometimes he 
stands leaning against a balcony or flagstaff; he is seen 
anywhere and everywhere, in fact, provided the spot be 
within the close neighborhood of the Prince. Bismarck 
is generally extremely hard to hear. He accustomed 
himself early to a slow, unaccentuated, hesitating man- 
ner of speaking, having taken a hint, perhaps, of that 
sly old fox of fiction, Pére Grandet, and of the greater 
fox of history, Metternich, both of whom hypnotized their 
hearers by compelling them to fix every nerve of atten- 
tion on what was being uttered. The Prince avoids let- 
ting his tone fall at periods, or of letting his voice rise at 
climaxes of argument. His speeches are enjoyed infi- 
nitely more when read than when heard. They work 
likewise more urbanely. They affect one in print, in 
short, in many ways, whereas only a single impression, 
so far as the consensus of experience goes, was ever 
made on men by hearing them. This is a sense of un- 
natural relapse, following an extraordinary strain. 3 Not 
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merely the monotony, the slowness, the brokenness of 
his haranguing wears on the nerves, the low pitch of his 
voice is dreadful to endure. Hence areal need of stenog- 
raphers with their sharpened and practiced organs of 
hearing being at the Prince’s elbow on representative 
occasions. The more representative the moment, the 
lower the ex-diplomat’s voice, the calmer his pose, 
As a result of this system few words of Bismarck’s have 
ever been lost ; perhaps no man living has bee» regularly 
quoted so exactly. When shorthand writers were not at 
hand on whom to throw off the task of hearing, men 
have delivered themselves up to the work, and the 
sequel is astonishing; for, tho Poschinger complains a 
little over the difference in the oral reports of certain ad- 
dresses, it is agreed by the majority of the common re- 
porters who are accustomed to gathering evidence, that 
nobody’s words are remembered so exactly as Prince 
Bismarck’s, 

His choice of words is always fitting. He likes the 
homely phrases of the people, and moments such as 
those which awaken old reminiscences are apt to be full 
of hearty, simple expressions, A deputation brought 
him a certificate of freedom of the city from Gottingen, 
one day in Berlin. He looked at the paper for a while, 
and seeing the names of his former comrades on it ‘in 
the right-hand corner,” he read them over one by one; 
and as if to himself continued : 

“Here in the corner I find a vignet of my lodging in 
tower on the town wall. And in the middle is your old, 
beautiful Town Hall, and in the left-hand corner is the 
Council House where the old prison used to be. I was shut 
up there once for three weeks. It was the time of the 
political persecution of the Students’ League. I desired 
peace, but could not hinder the strife between the armed 
power of the State and the League, and as I happened to be 
chairman just then of my society, I had to pay for the 
honor with arrest. Nowadays nobody of any sense thinks 
of such petty persecution. 

“* And here at tbe left is The Crown! Bettman is dead, I 
hear. When I visited him ten years ago I was surprised at 
my being about as old as he. When one’s a student one 
looks up to fellows who are already in business, and takes 
them to be older than they really are; so I thought Bett- 
man must heve grown to be a decrepit old man in the 
meantime. He did not recognize me at first. I was thin 
as a beanpole in the first years of my college life; after 
ward I got stouter. WhenI made myself known he told 
me a lot of old stories, and fetched such good, old Rhine 
wine out of his cellar that, instead of stopping over one 
train, I stopped over two. He was a world-renowned land- 
lord, hearty, and full of humor.” 

Another Address that is likely to be read with sym- 
pathy is that made to the deputation of Strassburgers 
which paid its respects to him in Friedrichsruh in 1890. 
At the same time it is a tolerably good example of the 
type of the majority of the political deliverances of Bis- 
marck since he has been out of office. Being out of 
oftice and a little in disgrace, the Prince speaks as a pol- 
itician who accounts for his past. He is conciliating to 
a marked degree, and almost flattering. In Parliament 
hespoke of women as “ female baggage”; out of office 
and alittle in disgrace, he calls them ‘conservators of 
the national idea.” The French were “those asses” in 
1868 ; in 1890, they are ‘‘the most polite people in 
Europe, and one can live in more comfort in France 
than in England.” One may weep in reading his Ad- 
dresses since 1889, to think what a harmless lamb Bis- 
marck is—if one is not disposed to tip the old Reynard 
a wink of amused understanding. 

The old iron in his blood and mental make-up only 
shows itself when he talks of the Emperor and workmen. 
Once a couple of Swiss visitors at Bad Kissingen spoke 
of the condition of the laboring classes, and their longing 
for peace of mind and material content. It was the 
summer after Bismarck’s dismissal frem the Chancellor- 
ship, and the Labor Congress was the talk of the day. 
The potato and bread riots of the preceding March in 
various cities of the Empire had disturbed statesmen and 
inclined them to hasten the lowering of the Govern- 
ment’s tax on grain. This was Bismarck’s harsh com- 
ment : 

“The monarchy abnegates—it abnegates when it paci- 
fies. It dare not let itself be influenced by striking mobs. 
The mob’s longing to be satisfied is a wall of fog; if you 
approach it to lay hold on it, it vanishes, and you clasp 
empty air. What are you driving at anyway ? Everybody 
is unsatisfied—everybody, the rich, the well-to-do, the 
poor. The most discontented is the lower class. Natu- 
rally. That will always be so, and cannot be changed es- 
sentially even by social reform. It is an illusion to think 
it can. Content, asI say, is a wall of fog. Grant work- 
men the eight-hour day, and pay them a mark an hour— 
that’s eight marks a day; their needs will straightway 
grow, and soon they will not make their ends meet. Cbil- 
dren that used to go barefoot and liked it go now in but- 
toned shoes. Appetite comes with eating. Factory hands 
are not half so badly off as field laborers. If anybody is to 
be helped let it be them. Factory hands would all like to 
loaf. We will come at last to the condition of savages 1n 
the islands of the South Sea, who lie around under banana 
trees half naked; they do not even have to cook their ba- 
nanas. Or we will get a lazzaroni class, as in Italy. What 
an ignorant, dangerous lower class can become is taught 
by Italian history. The difference in men, and the neces- 
sity they are under of pushing forward, seems to me to be 
an unchangeable order of Providence.” 

The book is not the repository of the mightiest that the 
Prince has‘uttered, but it is of the next to the last things 
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which history will know of his having said. When the 
very last things have been recorded then the time will 
come for the memoirs that are wont to swarm after de- 
parting ghosts like the artillery of rice which batters 
departing brides. Whodoubts that a multitude is ready ? 
What is wanting to round his biography are books by the 
old squires he lived among in his early manhood, from 
the class out of which he emerged into public life. The 
narrowness of the ideas of this class will unconsciously 
explain the limitations of the Prince ; will make his lim- 
ijtations appear circumference. 

I was a young guest in many of the country houses of 
Pomerania twenty years ago and remember vividly the 
tone which the aristocracy there used to employ when 
speaking of Bismarck. One old count whose estate lay 
in the same kreis as Varzin pronounced him no gentle- 
man. Bismarck had horsewhipped some boys down 
from his fruit trees with his own hands. This was one 
charge ; and in those days I did not quite know whether 
it was implied that Count Bismarck ought to have let the 
boys be, or to have had his inspector do the work of 
thrashing their ragged trousers, 

None of the squires of that region cared what réle a 
neighbor might be playing outside in the world of poli- 
tics ; the neighbor had to care as to what impression he 
made on them, They called the unification of Germany 
‘the doubtful service to our King of annexing Ger- 
many to Prussia.” And Bismarck was subjected as be- 
fore to their petty social tests and comments, even after 
he had been raised over the heads of them all by being 
granted the patent of Prince. Indeed, I remember how 
a lady who felt herself to be ganz (a pure-blooded aristo- 
crat of sixteen pure-blooded ancestors) mentioned one 
day her new Durchlaucht, the Princess Bismarck. The 
new princess, she said, had come to her one morning in 
Berlin and asked to see her bedroom and boudoir ; and 
Countess Dénhoff told why: Princess Bismarck wanted 
tosee how the toilet table of a born priness is furnished 
(Countess Dénhoff, now Baroness von Bulow, was borna 
Princess of Camporeale). 

But, as has been said, while anecdotes of the Prince 
are still wanting from the circle in which he was 
brought up and married, as well as his own memoirs, 
the newest bits of biography are offered to the public in 
the Addresses collected by Herr von Poschinger. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, is said to be planning to 
visit the illustrious octogenarian, and the Reichstag to 
be contemplating bestowing on him the freedom of the 
Empire. To complete the typical picture of German ac- 
tivity in his behalf, an activity which takes the material 
into account as well as the ideal—a homely commission, 
as we hear, is Jikewise engaged in Westphalia to smoke 
hams, and another in Silesia, to seek the earliest water- 
fowl eggs to send on the Prince’s birthday to Friedrichs- 
ruh, This great day, as the reader probably knows, is 
the first of April. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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WHAT GEORGIA DOES FOR NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION. 








BY THE REV. L. B, MAXWELL. 





THE system of public schools in the South, whether 
founded by scalawags and carpet baggers who were 
“inimical to every interest and tradition which the 
native whites held sacred and dear,” as stated by Mr. 
Verdery in THE INDEPENDENT, has proven a post- bellum 
blessing for which both native whites and blacks should 
be forever thankful. In ante-bellum times Georgia 
stood among the twenties in the list of illiteracy among 
the States; to-day, including the great mass of black 
illiterates, she stands eighth or ninth, and no one doubts 
that the public school system has been the most power- 
ful agency in producing this change. 

The statement is often made that the blacks are losing 
most of that eagerness for education which character- 
ized them in the early days of freedom, but the figures 
und facts are against this position ; at least they are in 
Georgia, In 1871, the first year of the public school 
system, the enrollment of Negro children in the public 
schools of Georgia was 6,664; in 1880 it was 89,339; in 
1890, 134,491, and in 1891, 140,625. It will be observed 
that there has been a steady increase in the number en- 
rolled in the public schools. The colored population of 
Georgia in 1871 was 545,142, On June Ist, 1892, the 
entire population of Georgia was estimated to be 1,898,- 
000. Forty-seven per cent. of this will give the number 
of blacks in the State at that time. The blacks numbered, 
then, on June 1st, 1892, 892,060. It becomes apparent 
that between the years 1871 and 1892 the number of 
blacks had not doubled itself ; yet the public school en- 
rollment of the blacks had risen from 6,664 in 1871 to 
140,625 in 1891, multiplying itself twenty times. 

This wonderful, progressive increase has been the re- 
sult of only one thing—the keen appreciation of blacks 
for an education. This will be very evident when it is 
remembered that there is no compulsory education in 
the State. This, of course, does not include the large 
number of pupils in private schools and the colleges of 
the State estimated at 11,853 for the year 1891. 

Fairness to the blacks makes it incumbent upon some 
one to state the facts with regard to what part of the 
Cost the Negro is bearing in educating himself, The im- 
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pression has gone abroad that he is being educated al- 
most wholly through the liberality of the whites, Pres- 
ident S. D. Bradwell, of the Georgia State Normal, when 
School Commissioner of Georgia, acknowledged before 
the Georgia State Convention of Colored Teachers that 
the blacks are entitled to their pro rata of the income of 
the State for school purposes. The entire amount de- 
voted to public school purposes in 1890 was $643,420.14. 
President Wright, of the Georgia laodustrial College for 
Colored Youths, ina very able emancipation address, 
gave figures and facts showing how much the blacks 
contributed that year. Bos 

The blacks in Georgia paid school tax on their prop- 
erty—not tax, but school tax, according to the report 
of the Comptroller General of the State—to the amount 
of $16,429.34, and poll tax the same year to the amount 
of $101,924. The amount of school funds from the in- 
come of the State, such as half rental of the State 
road, the dividend of the Georgia Railroad stock, net 
fees from the inspectors of fertilizers, tax on shows and 
tax on liquor dealers, amounted to $246,612.95, of which 
the acknowledged 47 per cent. pro rata of the blacks is 
$116,908.08. The sum of these amounts is $235,261.42, 
which is the amount they contributed to the school fund 
for 1890. 

It was ascertained from the Department of Education 
that the blacks received about 30 per cent. of the 
public school fund for that year, or $193,026,04. The fact 
is the blacks contributed $235,261.42; the blacks re- 
ceived $193,026.04, or $42,135:38 less than they con- 
tributed ; or, stated another way, the blacks paid $42,- 
135.38 toward the education of the whites in Georgia for 
the year 1890, The actual attendance of the blacks 
was 39 per cent, the actual pay was 80 per cent. of 
the funds. This, outside of their pro rata to the sup- 
port of the Government and protection of their life and 
property. 

Has Georgia ever contributed $14,000 a year for the 
higher education of her black citizens, as stated by Mr, 
Verdery? Every one who is at all familiar with the 
subject knows that the $8,000 formerly given annually 
to the Atlanta University and now to the Georgia In- 
dustrial College for Colored Youths at Savannah, does 
not come from the State of Georgia, but from the inter- 
est on the sum realized by the State from the Agricul- 
tural Land Scrip under the Act of Congress of July 2d, 
1862. It was given iv lieu of the colored people’s part, 
which the Geogia Legislature without warrant of law 
had turned over to the Athens University. Governor 
Gordon in his message of July 7th, 1887, when the appro- 
priation was taken from Atlanta, declared that ‘‘ there 
was an obligation resting upon the part of the State to 
give to the colored population this sum of money each 
year.” The honor of the State was pledged that the 
money should be used solely for the colored people. 
Notwithstanding these pledges the very next Legislature 
passed an act covering it back into the treasury where 
the appropriations for three years have remained to this 
day. Georgia established the school at Savannah only 
when compelled to do so in order to obtain the appropri- 
ation which was made by the National Government 
through the Morrill Bill, for the establishment of Indus- 
trial schools. That bill provided that no State could 
become beneficiary thereof unless said State had pre- 
viously provided for colored education in a State school. 
The appropriation was withdrawn from the Atlanta 
University in 1887; the school was not established at 
Savannah till 1891. It was unceremoniously started at 
Athens during the summer of 1890, in order to come 
within the fiscal year of the appropriation. It will be 
remembered that Secretary Noble refused to let Georgia 
have her pro rata until she had decided to give to her 
colored population their pro rata of 47 per cent, From 
all reports I have seen, those who went to Washington 
and promised to give the colored people their pro rata 
of 47 per cent. came back and refused to give more than 
334 per cent, 

Dr. Curry, in his recent visit to the State Industrial 
College, at Savannah, refused to make any appropriation 
to the school from the Slater Fund, on the ground that 
the State of Georgia does not appropriate one single dol- 
lar to the school. His statement was published in the 
papers of the State. I am surprised that Mr. Verdery did 
not see it. Georgia does not appropriate, much less ex- 
pend, one dollar for higher education among the blacks, 
The $8,000 comes from the Agricultural Land Scrip— 
$24,000 of which, for the years 1887, 1888 and 1889, is in 
the treasury of the State—and the other $6,000 through 
the Morrill Bill. 

Yet even so, higher education for ‘‘ forty-two Negroes” 
has never cost $14,000 any year since the Georgia State 
Industrial College has been in existence. During the 
school year of 1892-93, $14,991.74 was expended ; but of 
this amount the authorities expended only $4,560 for in- 
struction in all the departments, literary, agricultural 
and mechanical. The remaining $10,431.74 was spent in 
erecting houses, shops, in purchasing some land, in se- 
curing apparatus and implements, in paying for labor 
and such things as are necessary for the equipment of a 
new school. But the only contribution which came from 
Georgia, so far as I have been able to see, is the $455.64 

made on the farm by ‘“‘the boys,” and turned into the 
treasury of the institution. 

The Reports show that the cost of education at the 
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State University for whites at Athens far exceeds the 
cost of education at the colored school. At the State 
University for the year 1892-93 there were 182 students, 
and the cost of instruction was $30,800. The average 
cost per student was $169. At the colored school for the 
same year there were 65 students, and the cost of instruc- 
tion was $4,560, making the average cost per student 
only $70, or less than one-half as much as at the college 
for whites. The reasons why there were only 42 stu- 
dents there during the year of which Mr. Verdery writes 
is because it was the first year of the opening of the 
school. The steady increase in attendance every year 
since makes it very probable that when the school is ten 
years old the attendance will be larger than 182. 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 





Salp the Master : ‘‘ Take, eat in remembrance of me.” 
This material bread which sustains your physical life, 
let it remind you of me, the living Bread, the food of 
the soul. 

And again he said: ‘‘ This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood.” When Jehovah made his covenant with 
ancient Israel, he to be their God and they his people, 
the blood of a slain victim was made the witness of the 
solemn agreement. And now the disciples of Jesus had 
made a new and personal covenant with the Father, he 
remitting their sins, while they, on their part, engaged 
to glorify him, and Jesus says: ‘‘ As often as ye take in 
your hands the cup of red wine, let it remind you of my 
shed blood and of your covenant with my Father, of 
which that blood is the witness.” 

Be it carefully observed that there is not a thing in 
the Savior’s words to sustain the ecclesiastical tradition 
that the Lord’s Supper is to be eaten only at special 
times, only once in three months, once a month, or 
once a week, The command is unlimited as to time or 
occasion. Whenever the disciples ate bread, they were 
to do it in remembrance of Christ. 

Notice, in this connection, the words, ‘This do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it.” ‘‘ This do ye.” Do what? Why, drink in 
remembrance of me, Now, if the ‘‘ as oft as ye drink it” 
means merely ‘‘as oft as ye drink it in church, as oft as 
ye drink it memorially,” the two terms are identical, and 
the command is resolved into ‘‘ As oft as ye drink in re- 
membrance of me, drink in remembrance of me,” all 
which is meaningless, The idea that the memorial eat- 
ing and drinking is to be done only at special times is 
not found even between the lines. 

Nor is there any ground for saying that the memorial 
eating must be for that purpose alone, and apart from 
the taking of food to stop hunger ; this idea is not found 
in Jesus’ words, And again, the food which is eaten 
actually tosustain life symbolizes the heavenly manna 
certainly as well as a little cube of bread eaten in mere 
form, 

The Savior’s command, therefore, was not that once 
in so often they should eat a small piece of bread and 
take a little sip of wine, going through a mere form of 
eating. His ‘‘ordinance” was, ‘‘ Whenever you sit 
down to your tables, and eat your daily food to sustain 
your mortal bodies, be ye reminded thereby of me, the 
food of your souls; and as often as you take in your 
hands the cup of the red wine of your daily repast, let it 
put you in remembrance of my witnessing blood, and so 
shall you daily renew the solemn covenant which you 
have made with the sin-remitting Father.” 

Our Lord did not institute a special meal like the Pass- 
over. The Passover was to be eaten on a given anni- 
versary, while the Lord’s Supper was limited to no par- 
ticular time. The Passover meal consisted of specified 
articles of food, while in the Lord’s Supper there was 
simply the bread and wine of the every-day repast. At 
the Passover there was a special ritual, while in the ac- 
count of the Last Supper the words, ‘‘ He took bread and 
gave thanks and blessed it and brake it and gave,” etc. , 
are merely those which are found in the story of the 
feeding of the five thousand and of the supper at 
Emmaus which were ordinary meals. The Savior’s 
blessing at the Last Supper was simply the ‘‘ grace before 
meat” of every devout Jew over his daily bread. That 
the Lord’s Supper was not ‘put in the place of” the 

Passover is clearly seen in the fact that the Apostles 
kept on celebrating the Passover just as they always had 
done. 

Nor is the Lord’s Supper a ‘‘ ceremony” like baptism. 
Baptism is a special act, while in the Lord’s Supper there 
is no peculiar thing done ; there is merely the eating and 
drinking which is seen in every meal, even that of an 
unbeliever. The Lord’s Supper differs from a common 
supper in no respect whatever as to the outward acts 
performed, but solely in the thoughts of the one doing 
them. The Lord prescribed no new action, but simply 
that an accustomed act should be performed in a new 
spirit. He did not establish a special meal, he simply 
sanctified the common meal, 

Is any brother startled by this view? Then let him 
tell us what he does at the breaking of bread in church 
which he might not do, should not do, every time he 
takes his food? What is there in the prayer at the 
breaking of bread in church which he might not, should 
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not, make a part of the “ blessing” he asks over his daily 
meals? Whenever he eats bread to quell his bodily hun- 
ger, may he not, should he not, make that food a remem- 
brancer of the spiritual bread ; and if he does this, does 
he not do all that Jesus commanded that night in the 
upper room ? 

What is the Supper of the Lord? May we not define 
‘ it as an eating and drinking in remembrance of Christ? 
If, therefore, a man eats his daily food in remembrance 
of Christ, the bread of heaven and of the shed blood, 
does he not truly and completely observe “‘ the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper” ? 

The view here presented receives countenance from the 
fact that the New Testament knows no “ breaking of 
bread ” apart from an ordinary meal. When some old- 
fashioned brother, with old-style hospitality, expresses 
the hope that some time you will come to his house, and 
** break bread” with him and his family, he refers to an 
ordinary repast. But in this phraseology he follows the 
scriptural usage. 

The term ‘‘ breaking of bread” is applied to the meal 
at Emmaus, which was an ordinary supper. By the 
way, why was it that tho the disciples never once recog 
nized Jesus during that discourse, which must have 
lasted an hour or two—and what a discourse it must have 
been !—they knew him instantly when they sat down to 
eat? May it not have been that they remembered his in- 
junction, that every time they sat down to their food 
they should think of him? 

Tn Acts 2: 46, we have the expression ‘ breaking of 
bread from house to house.” May not the term in ques- 
tion here as at Emmaus refer to an ordinary taking of 
food? This is cert ainly the more natural reference of 
the accompanying words, ‘‘ did eat their meat with 
gladness.” But why should the historian mention that 
they took their meals every day? Is it not that every 
meal was made a remembrance of Jesus, a time of com- 
munion with their ascended Lord? 

And at Troas (Acts 20), asat Emmaus, theterm “ break 
bread” may refer to an ordinary meal, and we may say 
that the disciples assembled to take supper in company, 
The only mention of actual eating is that when Paul 
‘* was come up again and had broken bread and eaten 
and talked a long while, even till break of day, he de- 
parted,” which may refer to a taking of food to refresh 
himself after his long discourse, and to strengthen him- 
self for his journey. But why should the church assem- 
ble to eat supper together? Was it not that each com- 
mon meal was become an act of worship, a time of re- 
membering Christ? 

In 1 Cor, 10, Paul compares the eating of meat offered 
to idols to the communion of the body of Christ, and he 
joins in mention the Lord’s table and the table of devils. 
Now the eating of meat offered to idols was done in the 
ordinary meal at the private house of an acquaintance 
v. 27), and may we not say then that the communion of 
the body of Christ could be in the home meal? If the 
private table was ‘‘ the table of devils” when idolatrous 
meat was served thereon, was it not the table of the 

Lord if the food upon it was eaten in remembrance of 
him? 

In 1 Cor. 11, it is shown beyond dispute that when the 
Corinthian Church assembled to eat the Lord's Supper 
they had a regular meal. And the suggestion that the 
Lord’s Supper was eaten after and apart from this 
Church meal is supported by nothing whatever in the 
text, On the contrary, Paul’s declaration that this meal, 
as they ate it, was not a true supper of the Lord, shows 
that they did regard itas such, Nor does the Apostle 
seem to condemn anything in the meal itself. The 
words, ‘‘ one is drunken,” need not be taken in strict lit- 
eralness, for they are antithetic not to ‘‘ one is sober,” 
but to ‘‘one is hungry.” The passage may be para- 
phrased : ‘‘ Some are left without enough, while others 
feast, banquet, revel.” He does not charge that the meal 
is too elaborate, but merely that it is not properly shared. 
As the man with a gold ring and in goodly apparel was 
given a good seat, while the poor man was told to 
stand off in the corner, so Paul charges that among 
them there were divisions, or worldly ‘‘sets,” 
the wealthy drawing off by themselves, leav- 
ing the poor by themselves, thus reproducing the 
scene of the rich man and Lazarus right in the church 
of Christ. Now membership in the church ennobles the 
poorest and humblest, so that in thus despising their poor 
brethren they despised the Church of God. He reminds 
them of what he has already ‘‘ delivered,” that the Lord 
Jesus the same night in which he was betrayed, com- 
manded that whenever they ate they should think of 
him, in doing which they would also remember with 
love their brethren in Christ. But when they ate and 
drank without thinking of their brethren, they evidently 
ate and drank without thinking of Christ, and_so they ate 
and drank unworthily and must be condemned. He 
commands, therefore, that when they come together to 
eat they should show proper fellowship for their breth- 
ren in Christ. But if all they care for is the mere eating, 
if they will not remember their Lord and so love their 
brethren, they had better eat at home and not pretend to 
have a church meal, 

All the foregoing may be summed up as follows: 
1 When Jesus said ‘‘ Eat in rememberance of me,” he 
commanded that whenever we eat food to sustain our 
mortal bodies, we shall remember him the food of the 
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soul, and his shed blood the witness of our covenant 
with the Father. 

2. Nothing is said or done at the breaking of bread in 
church, which might not, should not, be done in our 
daily meals. 

3. The New Testament mentions no breaking of bread 
apart from an ordinary meal. 

If these positions are well taken certain current dac- 
trines must be abandoned. 

First. The doctrine of transubstantiation is swept 
away. Noone piece of bread is the body of Christ ex- 
cept as all our food may be termed such, 

Again, the breaking of bread is not a “church ordi- 
nance,” and one which requires the service of a ‘* regu- 
larly ordained minister.” Of course the whole church 
may come together to eat bread in remembrance of Christ, 
as it may properly assemble to pray to Christ or to sing 
songs of praise tohim. But, on the other hand, as sing- 
ing or praying to Christ may properly be done by asmall 
group of brethren or by a disciple alone, so a half-dozen 
disciples or one alone, without an ordained minister, may 
eat and drink in remembrance of Christ and his shed 
blood, may do everything which is done when the church 
breaks bread together, 

And again, no foundation is left for the doctrine that 
a person must be baptized before he can come to the 
Lord’s Supper. The pious Quaker who rejects all water 
baptism, or the new convert who has not yet been im- 
mersed, sprinkled or poured upon, can certainly remem- 
ber Christ ; and why can he not properly make his daily 
bread a remembrancer of Jesus, the bread of heaven? 
If we can properly invite our brethren, the Friends, and 
our own stili unbaptized converts to unite with us in 
praying to Christ and in singing his praise, why can we 
not welcome them to join with us when we eat bread in 
remembrance of him? Nowhere in Scripture is there 
the remotest intimation that water baptism must precede 
the eating of bread in remembrance of the Master any 
more than that it must precede singing or praying or 
any other act of discipleship. 

Ata very early day in the history of the Church the 
breaking of bread began to be surrounded by inystical 
and unbiblical superstition. It is very hard for us to 
divest ourselves of the traditional ideas of many centu- 
ries, and so these ecclesiastical conceits have wide cur- 
rency even among evangelical Protestants. But if we 
will cease to read into the sacred text our own inherited 
preconceptions, we shall see that, as set forth in Scrip- 
ture, the Lord’s Supper is simply an eating and drinking 
in remembrance of Christ, and that whenever we make 
our daily food a remembrancer of Christ the food of the 
soul, and of his blood the witness of our covenant with 
God, we truly eat the Supper of the Lord. 

MoRRISTOWN, N. J. 
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THE NEW INDIANA SALOON LAW. 


BY THE REV, T. 8, SCOTT, 





A BILL has just been passed by the Legislature of 
Indiana which, if it be not declared unconstitutional, 
will make the enforcement of the law against saloons 
comparatively easy. It is a radical step in advance, and 
the bill was hotly contested. It is said that Governor 
Matthews received over five hundred telegrams from 
liquor men all over the State asking him to veto the bill. 
The bill was passed by a good majority, and was signed 
by the Governor, The only fear of the friends of the 
law now is that it may be declared unconstitutional, be- 
cause it was signed by the Governor within the last two 
days of tbe session, the constitution allowing the Gov- 
ernor to treat as null all bills so presented. Many of the 
best lawyers, however, claim that this cannot invalidate 
the law. Some of the provisions of the new law are as 
follows: 

Section 1 provides that the application for a license to 
sell intoxicating liquors shall specifically describe the 
room in which it is proposed to sell, and that no license 
shall be granted to any other than a male person over 
twenty-one years of age, of good moral character. 

Section 2 provides that the business shall be conducted 
in a room separate from any other business, and that no 
devices for amusement or music of any kind and no par- 
titions shall be allowed. 

Section 3 provides that the room shall be so arranged 
as to be securely closed and locked, and all persons ex- 
cluded therefrom upon all days and hours upon which 
sale is prohibited by law. It is made unlawful for the 
saloon keeper to permit any person other than his family 
to go into the room upon days and hours when the sale 
of liquor is prohibited, and the fact of any such persons 
being permitted to enter the room at such times shall be 
taken as prima-facie evidence of violation of the law. 

Section 4 provides that the saloon shall be situated 
upon the ground floor, or in the basement of the build- 
ing, and shall front on the street, and shall beso arranged 
with window or glass door as that the whole interior of 
the saloon shall be plainly seen from the street, and no 
blinds or screens of any kind shall be erected or placed 
so as to prevent a full view of the interior from the street 
on all days and hours when the sale of liquor is forbid- 
den by law. 

Sections 5 and 6 forbid the saloon keeper to permit any 
person under 21 years of age to loiter in thesaloon, or to 
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sell or give away liquor to such person, either for his own 
use or the use of any other person. 

Section 8 provides that the saloon keeper shall conduct 
the business in his own name and not as the agent or 
partner of any other person. 

Section 9 provides that if the majority of the voters of 
any township or city ward shall present a remonstrance 
in writing it shall be illegal for the Commissioners to 
grant a license during a period of two years from the 
date of the petition. 

Another section nakes it unlawful for any drug store 
to sell intoxicating liquor except upon written prescip- 
tion of a reputable physician. 

It will thus be seen that this is a radical step in ad- 
vance, The local-option feature, the prohibiting of 
screens and the forbidding of persons other than the sa- 
loon keeper and his family, being in the saloon during 
prohibited hours and the section concerning drug stores 
strike at the root of some of the greatest difficulties in 
enforcing the present laws. It is to be hoped nothing 
will prevent this law from going into effect. 

VINCENNES, IND. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE exhibition at the Galleries of Durand-Ruel of the 
work of M. Edouard Manet affords a rare opportunity to 
see a considerable collection of the work of one who was 
the leader of impressionists twenty years ago. How differ- 
ently the so-called impressionists paint now! Where is the 
point of contactin technic between his direct, broad brush- 
work, his gamut of color extended from intense dark to very 
light, and the work of tonalists who confine themselves to 
stripes and spots of lightest tints ! 

Perhaps M. Raffaelli is right in saying that the word is 
at fault and should be “ characterists’’ rather than “im- 
pressionists.” Surely M. Manet isa ‘‘characterist,” for he 
seizes his subject and expresses it almost in shorthand, 

The twenty-nine numbers include four portraits, two 
religious (or irreligious) pictures, interiors, street scenes, 
gardens, races, Spanish dancers and a bull fight, and a 
still life; a range wide enough to give a good idea of his 
choice of subject and choice of character in a subject. 

His were among the first attempts to represent the bril- 
liant colors of nature in strong sunlight. He did not care 
for atmosphere, however, as our later impressionists do. 
His buildings and people in the distance are diminished in 
size, certainly, but hardly in distinctness, as in the case of 
the houses behind a Venetian gondolier, and in the mass 
of people in funny, antiquated costumes at the Tuileries 
concert of ’62, among them himself and Offenbach. He 
usually finds a subject where the people are so near as to 
preclude the necessity of painting much intervening air, 
His most lovable picture, perhaps the only really lovable 
one, since he either chooses a brutal subject or brutalizes 
the one he has chosen (as is the case with the religious 
pictures)—is the portrait of a dear, bareheaded little girl, 
with her back toward us, her mamma sitting working be- 
side her, looking through the iron railing at St. Lazare 
station. There, the smoke whiffed over the whole back- 
ground by a departing train, unifies it and gives the at- 
mospheric quality which one misses in other canvases. In 
the portrait of his sister, called “The Repose,” there is 
some refinement in the face and some in the delightful 
figure of a young boy leaning against a table spread with 
oysters on the shell and beer—*‘ A Studio Breakfast.” 

But what can be said of Nana and the other unmention- 
able ipdividual ? 

It is doubtful whether this delightful first impression of 
form and color, this wonderful gift of direct rendering is 
not all; whether M. Manet could have bettered his ren- 
dering of a subject by carrying it further, or whether, like 
Mr. Duveneck, he could paint a_ beautiful full-length 
portrait—beautiful if it came out well—in four hours, and 
spoil it if he went on with it. The postrait of M. Faure, 
the great tenor, suggests this thought, and seems to have 
been carried on until the head and neck are out of all 
sympathy with Hamlet’s clothes and background. 

One of the Spanish dancers, the rush of horses in the 
race across the canvas, the head and hand of a workman 
enjoying ‘‘A Good Pipe,” are some of the delightful bits 
of painting, as well as the foreground figure of ‘‘The 
Flagellation.”’ 

Works gathered some years after a master’s death cannot 
evidently be his greatest ; those are already placed in mu- 
seums or private collections. We do not find anything 
here tocompare with the ‘Boy with a Sword,” of the 
Metropolitan Museum, or the ‘‘ Dead Torreador,” of the 
Widener Gallery in Philadelphia—lying at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the spectator, feet forward, on the 
floor—a wonderful tour de force. But here are displayed 
the unflinching truth of brushwork and color, which makes 
him oue of the greatest modern masters of style in paint- 
ing; and however little one may desire to choose subjects 
like his, an artist can hardly desire to paint those of his 
own choosing in a better way. 


Altho Mr. Ochtman was born in another country, and has 
been his own instructor, he is essentially an American 
painter of American landscape. Messrs. Robinson, Twacht- 
man and Ochtman have strong affinity in subject and style. 
Possibly, the last is the most popular through his refined 
handling, perhaps a little attenuated, of familiar scenes. 

‘*A Winter Morning” is the large canvas showing 4 
snowy valley opening through trees, exhibited at the 
American Artists’ last year. [It gives the key to the exbibi- 
tion, and it is well contrasted by a picture which obtained 
the gold medal at the Philadelphia Art Club, 
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“Among the Hills.’”’ The broad folds of the hills, the 
sweep of the valleys, the trees beginning to crimson under 
the touch of autumn, the red or white farm buildings half 
eclipsed by a turn of Mother Earth, are all flooded by sun- 
shine contrasted by broad masses of green shadow in the 
foreground. 

Mr. Ochtman’s twenty-one pictures, oil and water colors, 
at Avery’s, show work loving, sensitive, reflective, pure 
and high-keyed in color, suggestive of the real setting of 
the scene in place and season: and again comes like a re- 
frain the recurring thought, he is essentially American. 


At Mr. Keppel’s gallery one is almost sure of good mental 
as well as artistic food. It was an original idea to arrange 
the exhibition just past as a memorial, in a way, of the late 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, designed to illustrat his *‘ Etch- 
ing and Etchers.” ‘ His life ran concurrently with nearly 
the whole period of the revival of etching in the nineteenth 
century, and he mustalways rank as its foremost promoter, 
critic and bistorian.”” The 173 numbers of-the exhibition, 
owned by or loaned to Mr. Keppel, are each followed in the 
catalog by a short selection from Mr. Hamerton’s criticism 
of that particular etching ; so that, in visiting the gallery, 
one could walk about seeing the etchings in the very best 
and most instructive of critical company. We are told, for 
instance, that if Mr. Hamerton were restricted to the pos- 
session of six modern etchings, No. 37, by Gravesande, 
would be one of them ; so we look at the little representa- 
tion of stream and bordering trees with new interest. No. 
42, ‘‘ Le Bouvier,” by Claude, we find he thought “for 
technical quality of a certain kind, the finest landscape 
etching in the world,” and Lalanne’s thumb-nail illustra- 
tion for his book on etching, ‘‘ the most delicate and grace- 
ful landscape etching executed in France since Claude’s 
time.” Is it not a privilege to study etchings with Hamer- 
ton as a master ? 


Mr. Keppel has brought together no less than eighteen 
original etchings by Rembrandt, ‘‘and the representative 
etcher is Rembrandt.”’? One of them, ‘‘The Mother of 
Rembrandt,” ‘one of the most perfect of all his works,” 
Mr. Hamerton reproduced as an illustration for the book 
which is our guide; and, as it lies there on the table, one 
may compare the original aud the copy. Alas, that it is so 
much easier to be a good critic than a great artist ! The 
eyes are very sweet and direct in the original, but not alike 
in the copy, and one of them is blind! and in the copy the 
mouth has lost the thin fineness of age in an upturned 
fringe of deep scratches. However, one point which Mr. 
Hamerton wished to make in his book is gained—the 
student in etching is told what acid was used and how 
long, to get these lines of that quality, so he will know 
what to avoid. 

‘he “ Hundred-Guilder Print” is here, ‘‘ Christ Healing 
the Sick.” 


* From its large dimensions [about 12x 16 7) and the delicacy of 
its finish as well as the impressiveness of the subject and the 
force with which the scene is realizad, it is usually considered 
the most important work of the master; and the unprecedented 
sum that has lately been given for it ($1,500) will only tend to 
confirm the supremacy of its position.” 


To the dullest eye this must be a beautiful thing, with 
its rich black in dry-point throwing out the figure of 
Christ, the figures near him soft as lithography could 
make them (the kneeling man, the old blind man, the 
woman borne on a mattress on a wheelbarrow), while the 
figures on the opposite side are in crispest of outline only. 
And the figure of Christ is beautiful as he cares first for 
the ills of a babe in arms, 


“It is to paint on the soft, gold-hued copper, 
With sting of wasp and velvet of the wings 
Of butterfly, by sparkling sunbeams glowed. 
Even so the etcher’s needle on its point 
Doth catch what, in the artist poet’s mind, 
Keality and fancy did create.” 

This “large” plate is perhaps a fourth of the size of M. 
Fiameng’s ‘‘Night Watch,” after the great painting by 
Rembrandt, which is also shown—‘ one harmonious mas- 
terpiece””—and with it a copy of the ‘ Hundred Guilder 
Print” by the same modern etcher. 

The Catalog carries one through three parts devoted to 
the Dutch, French and English schools, and devotes a 
fourth to the interpreters of painting and copying in fac- 
simile; but Hamerton recognized no American etchers in 
his edition of ’88. 

The coming exhibition is the drawings of Vierge. 


The Engraved Portraits of Women Writers, at the 
Grolier Club, from Sappho to George Eliot, is novel and 
in several ways instructive. It is instructive to find that 
80 many of the Queens of Eagland are associated with 
“blue stockings”? in their inky pursuits. We find here 
the names of Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth, Mary I and Mary II 
of England and Queen Victoria, Mary Queen of Scots and 
Margurite of Valois. 

Vittoria Culonna, the friend and inspiration of Michael 
Angelo, is represented as a child of twelve with a round, 
childish face, from a painting by Sebastian del Piombo. 
Many of the writers are extremely coquettish, many sweet 
and simple, and a few, like George Eliot, have heavy 
strong faces which genius alone could make beautiful. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE late Aaron Dennison, who has been styled “ the 
father of American watchmaking,” was a man of an un- 
usually sweet spirit. He was interested in his work not 
merely for its own sake, but for the benefits resulting to 
his fellow-man. Often he worked late into the night, so 
late that his loving wife would go and beg him to ‘‘ wait 
until to-norrow.”? One night she said tohim: ‘* Are you 
hot going to bed at all? What are you doing ’”’ And he 
turned and slowly answered: “Iam trying to make it pos- 
sible for every poor man to have a watch ”—a result which 
he very nearly accomplished, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 
BY A, TOLMAN SMITH. 


IN February, 1893, the National Educational Association 
following the policy begun by the appointment of the 
“Committee of Ten” the year previous, deputed a second 
committee to consider and report upon certain urgent 
problems pertaining to elementary education. The chair- 
man of the Committee was Supt. William H. Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn, and the chairman of the three sub committees 
into which the whole body was resolved, were respectively 
Supt. H. S. Tarbell, of Providence, R.1I., Dr. W. T. Harris 
and President A. S. Draper, of the Illinois State Univer- 
sity. The stamp of each is upon the particular section of 
the report whose signatures his name leads, 

The first and third sections of the report are strictly pro- 
fessional. The former, ou the training of teachers, re- 





‘duces to precise and systematic expression the school- 


master’s ideal of the training process. There is a scholas- 
tic standard—for elementary teachers a high-school educa- 
tion or its equivalent, for secondary teachers a college 
course—and after this professional training compounded 
of the theory and art of teaching in duly prescribed propor- 
tions and with suitable guaranties of excellence. All this 
is exceedingly formal and mechanical, but if it ignores the 
“involuntary and unconscious,’”’ that which according to 
Carlyleis ‘‘ dynamical and has vitality,’ nevertheless it is 
the approved process and certainly one by which many 
good teachers have been made and some ‘ born’ teachers 
improved ; nor need it be wholly devoid of the spirit of 
culture and the sense and force of freedom. 

The third part of the report treats of the organization of 
school systems. Of this it is enough to say that it is from 
the pen of President Draper, who speaks only of what he 
knows, and always with convincing clearness and vigor. 
Altho his subject has an official ring, a dozen sentences 
might be quoted that show its pertinence to the thought of 
every citizen. Thus, ‘“* Proper organization may become 
the instrument of public sentiment’’; ‘ The plan should be 
flexible for good, while inflexible for evil ’’; ‘‘ Every parent 
has rights which it is the duty of this school government 
to protect and enforce.”” These are sayings to become pro- 
verbial. As to the system of city school administration 
advocated, it is, in brief, that commonly known as the 
“Cleveland Plan.’”? It is hardly to be supposed that the 
Committee regard this as the only system, but, rather, use 
it as a concrete illustration of the principles they seek to 
enforce. These are, in the main, the separation of school 
interests from other city affairs and from partisan politics ; 
within the system, sharp distinction between “ legislative 
functions and executive duties’’; separation of the business 
and scholastic functions, Other features, as a salaried and 
professional superintendent and a trained body of teachers, 
are less novel. The Committee are not entiusiasts, and 
understand well the vast difference between formulating 
and realizing an ideal. Before this can be done the ideal 
must be fixed in the sentiments of the people. 

The second division of the report is that which possesses 
general interest. Its subject, ‘Correlation of Studies,’ 
virtually covers the whole theory of elementary education 
matter, method and purposes. The value of the discussion 
is, moreover, increased by the fact that Dr. Harris was the 
chairman of this sub-committee and the subject, as well 
known by those familiar with his writings, one that has 
long occupied his thoughts, 

The very term “correlation” suggests a unifying prin- 
ciple, the guide in the choice of studies and in their order- 
ly arrangement. Where shall this be found ? On this 
point the report takes radical ground at variance alike 
with traditional views and recent theories. Of all princi- 
ples that might serve, one is emphasized in the report as 
essential, pamely, ‘‘ the correlation of the pupils’ course of 
study with the world in which he lives”’; thatis,‘‘ the selec- 
tion and arrangement in orderly sequence of such objects 
of study as shall give the child an 1osight into the world 
that he lives in, and a command over its resources such as 
is obtained by a helpful co-operation with one’s fellows.” 
All that counts ‘‘in other aspects under which correlation 
may be viewed’’—as “the logical order of studies,” the claims 
of the great divisions of human knowledge or the “ sym- 
metrical whole -of studies,’’ regard for the whole mind or 
‘* psychological symmetry ”’—may be conserved when the 
demands of the civilization of which the pupil is part and 
parcel, become the unifying principle in the course of 
study. Nor does this conception exclude other determin- 
ing factors, it simply relegates them to a subordinate 
place. When the choice of studies and their adjustment 
in sequence and time have been settled by the consid- 
eration of what will best fit the pupil ‘‘to perform his 
duties in the several institutions—family, civil society, the 
State and the Church ’’—the way is open for all secondary 
considerations. The time and means for memory training, 
for stimulating the imagination, the due succession of 
study and recreation, of mental and bodily exercises ; in 
short, notions of psychology or of pathology assume their 
proper place as related to the methods or the external con- 
ditions of instruction rather than to its matter and in- 
tent. 

In the discussion of the several branches of study as 
*‘ educational values,’”’ the report rises to the highest con- 
ception of what elementary education may impart to a 
people. 

Language is placed first and formost in the scheme of 
study, because ‘‘it is the instrument that makes possible 
human social organization,” and because of the ** training 
in mental analysis”? which comes from the mastery of 
reading, writing and spelling even in their elementary 
forms. Weare told: 

“This is far more disciplinary to the mind than any species of 
observation of differencesamong material things, because of the 
fact that the word has a twofold character—addressed to exter- 
nal sense as spoken sound to the ear, or as written and printed 
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words to the eye—but containing a meaning or sense addressed 
to the understanding and only to be seized by introspection. The 
pupil must call up the corresponding idea by thought, memory 
and imagination, or else the word will cease to be a word and re- 
main only a sound or character. On the other hand, observa- 
tion of things and movements does not necessarily involve this 
twofold act of analysis, introspective and objective, but only the 
latter—the objective analysis.” 


And again: 


** What we mean by things first and words afterward, is there- 
fore not the apprehension of objects by passive impressions so 
much as the active investigation and experimenting which come 
after words are used and the higher forms of analysis are called 
into being by that invention of reason known as language, which, 
as hefore said, is a synthesis of thing and thought, of outward 
sign and inward signification.” 

Thus boldly and openly is the gantlet thrown to those 
who claim for science the virtue of content and prate of 
language as an empty form. 

It is not, however, upon the word side of language that 

the stress is here laid, rather is it upon the mastery of 
“literary works of art possessing the required organic 
unity and a proper reflection of this unity in the details, as 
good works of art must do’’; works that 
* portray situations of the soul, or scenes of life, or elaborated 
reflections, of which the child can obtain some grasp through 
his capacity to feeland think, altho in scope and compass they 
far surpass his range.” 
These lead him upward “as spiritual guides” or they 
throw him back upon himself with new insights into his 
own nature or draw him into sympathetic union with his 
fellow- beings. 

The value of formal grammar is recognized, b its ex- 
cess condemned. It ‘‘should not be allowed,” says the 
Committee, ‘‘ to usurp the place of a study of the literary 
work of art in accordance with literary method. The child 
can be gradually trained to see the technical ‘ motives’ of 
a& poem or prose work of art, avd to enjoy the esthetic in- 
ventions of the artist,’ the idea that gives his work 
“organic unity ; the collision and the complication result- 
ing ; the solution and dénouement.”” This may and should 
be done without technical terms. Moreover, in this 
esthetic analysis the esthetical element is revealed ; for in 
literature, as in all high art, the esthetical is the form of 
the ethical and awakens in the soul the passion for moral 
order by the very concealment of the purpose. This noble 
conception of the mission of literature, which may be real- 
ized through the school for every child, justifies the place 
assigned by the Committee to language. 

The second study in the course should correlate the child 
with nature, and here arithmetic, the measuring and 
counting agent, is essential. But the report makes short 
work of ‘arithmetical conundrums,” and would abridge 
“arithmetic pure and simple” in favor of algebra. The 
effect of excessive drill in the rudiments is declared to be 
“arrested development at the mechanical and formal stage 
of growth,” and the loss of capacity for ‘higher methods 
and wider generalizations.”’ 

The introduction of algebra in the seventh and of a 
foreign language, preferably Latin, in the eighth year 
would in effect reduce the period of mere elementary study 
and impart to it more of the spirit of the higher education, 
since this goes ever with the traditi onal culture studies, 

Of the remaining studies two only, geography and his- 
tory, are classed with the essentials. The former, the link 
between the organic and the inorganic world, is to be taken 
up first on the human rather than on the dynamicside, “ It 
is a mistuke,’’ says the Commi ttee, “* to suppose that the 
first phase of geography presented to the child should be 
the process of continent formation ’’; and as if this was not 
enough, they add : 

“The industrial and commercial idea is, therefore, the first 
central idea in the study of geography in the elementary schools. 

It leads directly to the patural elements of difference in climate, 
soil and productions, and also to those in race, religion, political 
status, and occupations of the inhabitants, with a view to ex- 
plain the grounds and reasons for this counter-process of civill- 
zation which struggles to overcome the differences.” 

Naturally, as the course proceeds history becomes more 
important than geography, since it “‘ relates to the institu- 
tions of men, and especially to the political state and its 
evolution.”’ Through the study of history the child sees 
himself projected, as it were, into ‘‘the larger, corporate, 
social and civil self.’’ 

The history of the United States tends especially to this 
effect. It satisfies the thirst for adventure by its tale of 
discovery and colonization and the passion for personal 
bravery by its spectacle of pioneer daring and the heroes 
of the Revolution. The formative period and processes of 
the nation are remote enough and striking enough to fill 
up the measure of an ‘‘educational classic.” Moreover, in 
the Constitution and the related ideas there is the prepared 
material for civicinstruction. The necessity of right meth- 
od is emphasized in this connection, and an illustration of 
the wrong is drawn from the familiar example of the Ro- 
man Republic “conceived as a freer government than the 
Roman Empire” through a false idea of the meaning of 
terms. Says the report : 

“To teach history properly is to dispel this shallow illusion 
which flatters individualism, and to open the eyes of the pupil to 
the true nature of freedom, namely, the freedom through obedi- 
ence to just laws enforced by a strong government.” 

The Committee would round out the course in history 
by oral lessons on the salient points of general history. 
This again, like the proposition to bring Latin and algebra 
into the elementary course, is a recognition of the essential 
unity of educational work ; a deeper recognition even than 
that advocated by President Eliot, as it provides for unity 
in the the spirit of culture instead of through the teaching 
agencies, This unity has been unconsciously maintained 
by the conception of world history as taught in the past. 
Dr. Harris says: 

“It was the conception of the great Christian thinker, St. Au- 
gustine, who held that the world and its history is a sort of anti- 
phonic hymn, in which God reads his counsels and the earth and 
man read the responses. He induced Orosius, his pupil, to 
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sketch a general history in the spirit of his view. It was natural 
that the Old Testament histories, and especially the chapters of 
Genesis, should furnish the most striking part of its contents. 
° To commence history with the Garden of Eden, the fall 
of man, and the Noachian deluge, was to begin with what was 
most familiar to all minds, and most instructive, because it con- 
cerned most nearly the conduct of life. Thus religion furnished 
the apperceptive material by which the early portions of history 
were recognized, classified and made part of experience.” 

Says the report : 

** Whatever new light may be thrown upon the records of the 
past, future versions of general history will not desert this stand- 
point, even if they take as their basis that of ethnology and an- 
thropology ; for these, too, will exhibit a plan in human history, 
an educative principle that leads nations toward freedom and 
science, because the Creator of nature has made it, in its funda- 
mental constitution, an evolution or progressive development of 
individuality. Thus the idea of divine Providence is retained 
tho made more comprehensive by bringing the whole content of 
natural Jaws within bis will as his method of work.” 

Of science, drawing, music, physical culture, etc., it 
must suffice to say here that their place in this system is 
secondary. An hour a week for each gives them, in the 
judgment of the Committee, due consideration. As to the 
scientific method for which so much is claimed in many 
quarters the report says: 

“The true method has been called the method of investiga- 

tion; but that method, as used by the child, is only a sad carica- 
ture of the method used by the mature scientific man. . 
An attempt to force the child into the full scientific method by 
specialization would cause an arrest of his development in the 
other branches of human learning outside of his specialty.” 
The position is reiterated in many striking forms and 
finally emphasized by the place accorded to the exact, crit- 
ical method. In the earliest years of the elementary school, 
says the report: 

“ Natural science should be approached rather in the forms of 
results with glimpses into the methods by which these results 
were reached. In the last two years (the seventh and eighth) 
there may be some strictness of scientific form and an exhibition 
of the method of discovery. The pupil, too, may, to some ex- 
tent, put this method in practice himself. In the secondary 
school there should be some laboratory work. But the pupil 

cannot be expected to acquire for himself fully the scientific 
method of dealing with nature until the second part of higher 
education—its post-graduate work.” 

Such is in general the conception of the work of the ele- 
mentary schools presented by the Committee on “‘ Correla- 
tion.” The term has been taken here in its true sense and 
not as a misnomer for artificial adjustments. Thesystem, 
justified and explained by making the civilization the cen- 
tral idea, is consistent and rational. The arguments it 
supplies for the studies approved by experience are so 
strong and satisfactory that the radical departures for 
which it also calls are in danger of being overlooked. It 
carries a protest against excessive drill and the mania for 
details, it provides for shortening without impoverishing 
the elementary course, it stands first and last for training 
that is humanizing rather than specializing, and it makes 
will the driving force in the child’s progress, The report 
will be opposed, incidental features were opposed in the 
Committee itself, as is indicated by modifications or dis- 
senting views expressed over individual signatures. It 
was opposed in the Cleveland meeting of the superintend- 
ents’ department, Dr. De Garmo in particular voicing the 
ery of the ‘‘moderns” that it ignored “interest” as a 
prime force and “ real things’’ as the chief matter of edu- 
cation. 

But the report has cleared the air of the vague and the 
pretentious ; to term its positions mere assertion will not 
suffice, the opposite must show itself grounded in reason 
or in adequate experience. 

Wasuineton, D.C. 








Sanitary. 


Nort long ago two persons who had come from places 
known to be infested with smallpox arrived in Brooklyn, 
and fell under the observation of the Health Board. The 
latter at once isolated the new arrivals and placed them 
in strict quarantine, till time should show whether they 
would develop the disease or not. J ustice Gaynor discharged 
them ona writ of habeas corpus ; but the General Term of 
the Supreme Court in Brooklyn reversed his decision, and 
the decision contains a statement of such a clear principle 
of right, that it should be thoughtfully considered by all 
those people whose vision of individual right is so full and 
clear as to preclude their seeing the rights of a threatened 
public. The great struggle that the Health Board of 
Brooklyn had in conquering smallpox early in the year 
will be recalled, and no wonder that the utterances of the 
Supreme Bench were so emphatic. 

“They say those relators (the possible diffusors of smallpox) 
fell under the control of the Board of Health. They came to the 
city from infected places, and they were liable to communicate 
contagion. They were therefore proper subjects for isolation, and 
they were quarantined and detained in their premises. That 
isolation and detention was clearly within the scope and powers 
and duties of the Board, and that is all it did. The Board did 
not require the relators to be vaccinated, and that seems to be 
the error into which the relators have fallen. They seem to as- 
sume that the Board of Health intended to compel them to be 
vaccinated ; but the acts of the Board admit of no such con- 
struction. There was neither coercion nor compulsion. The 
prevention of smallpox is of such paramount importance as to 
jnstify all reasonable means for its accomplishment. The pro- 
priety and wisdom of the course pursued by the Board is beyond 
criticism. Its acts have all been within the lines of statutory 
authority, and they have been discreet and in evident good faith 
in the presence of an impending pestilential danger.” 

Much speculation is indulged as to the causes of the lack 
of increase of population in France; but Dr. Bouardel has 
pointed out that France loses 14,000 persons a year from 
sma lpox, while Germany loses but 114; and that in the 
provinces from which it is found impossible to shut out 
unvaccinated Russians. The doctor thinks that if com- 
pulsory vaccination and revaccination were enforced in 
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France those yearly 14,000 victims of a preventable disease 
would be saved alive. He also says that the deaths from 
typhoid fever are 40,(00 annually, mostly among the young 
men and women; and as he is firmly convinced of the 
drinking water theory of this disease, he feels sure that 
pure water supplies, to the value of which municipalities 
are now waking up, will help to rescue the country from 
the stigma of diminution of population for want of intelli- 
gent action. 


... In the Russian section of the Sanitary Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair there was shown an oblong box of fine cabinet 
work ia hard wood, about eighteen inches long and high, 
a foot in breadth from front to back, with an arrangement 
of straps and hooks and loops at the back, to enable it to be 
fastened to the side of a horse or donkey, if occasion re- 
quired. It was a field laboratory ; and when the expert in 
charge raised the lid and began to take out its compart- 
ments and drawers, section by section, he revealed such a 
multitude of bent tubes, pipettes, oddly-shaped lamps, 
culture-plates and lenses, all most ingeniously packed to 
prevent breakage and to occupy the smallest possible 
amount of room, one felt that there was no limit to Rus- 
sian ingenuity in producing a multum in parvo. Your 
wonder did not diminish when you learned that it con- 
tained a complete outfit to enable a bacteriological exam- 
ination to be made, wherever the army found itself, 
whether it was crossing a wild mountain range, or in the 
heart of the desert, and in addition it had medicines—re- 
duced to the smallest possible compass—eneugh to fit out 
a respectable pharmacy, with all the material and appli- 
ances necessary to analyze poisons or test any suspected 
substauces. This was the product of long study on the 
part of an accomplished Russian officer, and just now au 
intense effort is making in all the military circles of 
Europe to whittle down every extra ounce of weight, and 
to this end aluminum is finding many uses. But not all 
the ingenuity is confined to Kurope, for an American has 
invented what he calls ‘‘an aseptic and really surgical 
pocket-case,’’ in which the case itself and the handles of 
the instrument are made of the new light but tough 
aluminum. The case itself and these handles are nickel- 
plated, because they occasionally have to be cleaned with 
soda, which attacks aluminum; but in it—which the 
maker says ‘‘is not so large as to spoil the fit of a coat’’— 
are packed no less than twenty-three separate surgical 
“‘ necessities,’’ these ineluding enough bichlorid tablets 
wrapped in rubber tissue to make several quarts of ‘ solu- 
tion,” and six artery forceps, with two tiny bottles in 
which is enough sterilized catgut and silk to make many 
sutures; so that should the surgeon be caught away from 
any base of supplies with an important and importuvate 
operation on his hands, he could do it then and there with 
the instruments and appliances that are stowed away in 
this innocent-looking arsenal which its placid inventor, 
touched with the high esthetic sense of the times, assures 
us will not proclaim itself by an unseemly bulge in the 
coat. Who says Americans can’t do things when they try? 


...eThe Chinese Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, established an 
imperial medical college at Tientsin, with a staff of Eng- 
lish professors to assist the native Chinese in teaching. A 
well-equipped hospital—that indispensable adjunct of 
effective medical instruction—had been built, and a grad- 
uated course of four years is required. However the de- 
feated and disgraced Chinamen may dislike what they 
consider his lack of proper energy in war preparations, 
here is a fountain of instruction in the arts of Peace that 
will remain a monument to his enlightened sagacity tho 
the memory of his lack of zeal for war may be “ interred 
with his bones,” reversing Shakespeare’s dictum. 


.... What will be known as serum therapeutics—i.e., the 
treatment of diseases by the injection of serum that has 
been ‘‘ immunized ’’—is likely to be extended to other dis- 
eases than lockjaw, bydrophobia and diphtheria. A series 
of highly interesting experiments has lately been con- 
ducted by no less than six of the progressive doctors of the 
day, in the treatment of pneumonia by serum with satis- 
factory results, and it is quite certain that these experi- 
ments will be carried still further. 


....It is forty years since Helmholtz’s ophthalmoscope 
was introduced into this country, and, next to anesthetics 
it has produced the chief ameliorations of human misery 
and disability. Of the multitude of young persons who 
would be groping in semi-blindness, but who can see by 
wearing glasses that truly ‘‘ correct ” their vision, most 
have been helped by the accurate adjustments attainable 
through first finding out the defect with this wonderfally 
simple but perfect instrument. 








Science. 


Dr. C. HART MERRIAM, in a recent issue of the Geo- 
graphical Magazine, announces the discovery of the laws 
of temperature which control the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals. He states that physiological 
botanists have long maintained that the various events in 
the life of plants—as leafing, flowering and maturing of fruit 
—take place when the plant has been exposed to a definite 
quantity of heat, which quantity is the sum total of the 
daily temperatures above a minimum assumed to be neces- 
sary for functional activity. The minimum used by early 
botanists was the freezing point; but recent writers be- 
lieve that between 42° and 43° more correctly expresses the 
temperature of the awakening plant lifein spring. What 
is meant by thisis that a plant will grow as muchina 
week of high temperature as it might in a whole summer 
season, when the sum of that week of high temperature 
was spread over the whole summer season. Under these 
changed conditions a plant that would be a spring bloom- 
er in one clime might be an autumn bloomer in an- 
other. This may be granted, but it leaves a large por- 
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tion of the phenomena of plant life unexplained, 
Plant life is not dormant during the winter when the ther. 
mometer is below freezing point, as any observer of vege- 
tation in winter may note for himself. The flowering 
buds of the red maple, the dogwoods, willows, and many 
other plants, scarcely discernible in the axils at the fall of 
the leaf, become so large by spring as to be ready to 
burst on ‘‘a moment’s notice ’’—and this tho the thermom- 
ater may have been continuously near zero. During the 
past continuously cold winter the male flower buds of 
some willows were as large as kidney beans long before 
the thermometer had reached 32°. Observers in the 
Alpine regions of Europe have noted that gentians 
and similar plants will grow, and even flower under the 
snow which has enveloped them the whole winter through, 
thawing out by their own internal heat little chambers in 
the protecting snow. And the same is recorded of the 
American snow plant, the Sierra Nevada’s Sarcodes 
sanguinea. Itis often found in full bloom when the snow 
melts away from it, and, indeed, derives its common name 
from this fact, It would thus appear that before the laws 
which determine the behavior of plants can be fully de- 
veloped the physiological conditions of plant life will have 
to be more carefully studied, and perhaps more weight 
given to the plant’s own internal powers, than the mere 
conditions of environment. 


....The tree frogs about Rio Janeiro have interesting 
breeding habits. Hyla faber constructs nests of mud on 
the shallow border of ponds, wherein the young are pro- 
tected from enemies while in the larval state. In another 
species (H, goeldii) the metamorphoses are rapidly passed 
through in the embryo state, the eggs being carried on the 
mother’s back. In a third species (H. nebuloga) the frog 
deposits her eggs in a slimy mass attached to withered ba- 
nana leaves, the young remaining in this rude nest until 
fitted to breathe the air directly. 


...-Mr. S. Garman writes to Nature concerning the sus- 
pended animation of snakes. A ‘“‘ hognose,” “spreading 
adder,” or “blowing viper” in his possession, on being 
teased feigns death, but before this smears itself over the 
back with urine and excrement, the odor of which is so ex- 
cessively nauseous that observers are quickly driven back. 
If still more worried it contorts itself, and finally passes 
into a trance lasting from ten minutes to half an hour, and 
thus appears to feign death as a means of protection. 


..--According to Nature, the old idea that the wood- 
pecker transfixes its prey with its sharp-tipped tongue, is 
again denied by Prévét, who states that the insects adhere 
to its tongue by the sticky secretion which thickly covers it. 








Personals. 


Dr. Geo. W. PEPPER, of Cleveland, O., publishes in 
the Leader a number of incidents in the life of the late 
Frederick Douglass. Among them are the following : 

* The first time I met Mr. Douglass was in Ireland, in 1847. He 
had met with enthusiastic receptions in London and throughout 
England, and had arrived at Cork. He was met at the landing 
by distinguished citizens, and rode away in a carriage seated be- 
tween the Lord Mayor of Cork and the Rev. Father Mathew, 
the great Roman Catholic apostle of temperance. He was dined 
by the City Council, and was accorded especial marks of atten- 
tion by the most prominent people in Cork. Going to Dublin, he 
went to call upon Daniel O’Connell, who was the first Roman 
Catholic Lord Mayor that city had had for more than three hun- 
dred years. Mr. Douglass had a letter of introduction from the 
Hon. Charles Sumner, but when O’Connell’s servant announced 
that there was a colored man at the door, the great Irishman 
rushed to the door, and clasping Douglass in a warm embrace, 
said: ‘Fred Douglass, the American slave, needs no letter of in- 
troduction to me.’ 

** Probably the grandest moment in Mr. Douglass’s life was in 
London, near the time of the events which I have just related. 
He attended the world’s universal peace convention, at which 
Lord Shaftesbury, the famous philanthropist, presided. Doug- 
lass was introduced to the audience, which consisted mainly of 
dukes and lords, as * The American Slave.’ At the conclusion of 
his address his hearers cheered for fully five minutes. One of 
the most striking incidents occurred, however, when a promi- 
nent New York clergyman went forward with the others and 
extended his hand, which was proudly refused by the black 
man. * No,’ said he,* you would not dothis if we were in New 
York, and | refuse to accept it here.’ The incident was noted, 
and the New York clergyman did not have an opportunity to 
preach ina single London pulpit during his stay.” 


....Among the mourners at the funeral of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps was a little shriveled-up octogenarian with & 
pale, waxy face and a long, snow white beard and hair. 
Nobody paid any particular attention to him, yet in his 
own day he was one of the most influential men in France. 
It was Bishop Bernhard Bauer, at one time the father con- 
fessor of Empress Eugenie, and the prelate selected by the 
French authorities to conduct the religious services at 
the opening of the Suez Canal in the presence of 
emperors, kings and princes. His history is a re- 
markable record of success and adversity. He was born 
a Jew, in Pesth, and when not yet nineteen he took 
an active part in the March revolution in Vienna and 
on one occasion was embraced in public by Kossuth, and 
was sent by the Vienna students as their representative 
to the revolutionary students at Paris. In May, 1851, he 
becameaconvert to Christianity, and soon began to preach 
in France. Eugenie took an interest in him; he became 
her father confessor, and soon the most fashionable prelate 
in Paris and a person of the greatest influence. To please 
the Empress the Pope appointed the ex-Jew a bishop in 
partibus infidelium. As such he represented the Church 
at the opening of the Suez Canal. After the downfall of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, in 1870, Monsignor Bauer threw 
away his robes and church, and became aman of the world. 

For a long time he was a leading sporting writer, being 
especially proud of his fine horses. Now nobody in Paris 
pays any attention to him. 
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Music. 


Mr. DaMRosCH’s short but remarkable ‘“‘ Wagner sea- 
son’? ended on Saturday last. The week was occupied 
with ‘‘The Mastersingers” (unfortunately far from 
being on a par with the best of Mr. Damrosch’s rep- 
resentations); with an extra and gala performance 
of ‘Siegfried’? in honor of Mr. Alvary’s singing the 
part for the one hundredth time (not in honor of his 
having sung it for one hundred years, as a thoughtless 
auditor remarked); with ‘The Valkyr” and “Tristan °— 
the latter given before an overflowing and most demonstra- 
tive matinée audience. The whole week reckoned up 
“must have meant as large a pecuniary success as 
any week before it; and we have no ground of 
disputing (were such dispute at all welcome) the dif- 
ferent statements which have put down for Mr. Dam- 
rosch a profit of between twenty-five and fifty thousand 
dollars, already, out of this one undertaking. An enor- 
mous amount of pleasure to the general Wagnerian pub- 
lic has honorably been afforded and, in the main, artis- 
tically afforded by these weeks of enthusiastic work. The 
measure of artistic success has been often distinguished. Let 
us consider the singers—Wagner season tho it has been. 
Miss Sucher is no longer the quite golden voiced Rosa of 
a dozen years ago; but she is not a _ Brtnnhilde, 
nor Isolde nor Sieglinde with whom the words decadence 
and unimpressiveness can be associated for an instant. No 
such expositor of the Waguerian heroines as she is, yet and 
now, has ever been heard in New York City except Mrs. 
Lehmann-Kalisch. As for Mr. Rothmihl, in physique 
he is not Apollo; but Mr. Rothmihl came here to 
sing, and not to be looked at. ‘There is no German- 
singing Wagner tenor to-day whose voice and method are 
equally excellent, Ernest van Dyk excepted. Miss Brema 
has achieved a special and immediate and enormous suc- 
cess, With a rich dramatic soprano (or rather dramatic 
contralto) of splendid volume and sympathy, disclosing to 
us anew artist who needs chiefly more correct ideas as to 
the production and management of her upper register 
and a clearer sense of the fact that vehemence in act- 
ing is not always the same thing as impressiveness 
in acting to be authoritative. Miss Johanna Gadski is a 
rare young artist, whose charming personality and nicety 
of vocal and dramatic work have suggested continually a 
certain French refinement and effectiveness of her art. Mr. 
Alvary has the ear of all Germany to day as aspecially rep- 
resentative Wagnerian singer and actor. Heis still unique 
in “Siegfried”; andin “ Tanunhuiiser ”’ he has elaborated the 
last scenes into a study surpassing any Tanniiluser of this 
day. And, with our thinkiog caps on, let us seek a rival to 
Mr. Fischer, as Hans Sachs, a part in which this delight- 
ful German bass sings (and also really acts) irreproachably. 
The search will be vain. Mr. Behrensis always acceptable, 
even under the scales, so to speak, of the unreasonable and 
very tiresome Fujner. We could have spared without a 
copious flow of tears Mr. Oberhauser, Mr. Schwarz, 
yea, Mr. Paul Lange! But then we suspect shrewdly 
that not Mr. Damrosch, nor the great Humpty Dumpty 
himself—to say nothing of all the kiny’s horses and 
men could pull out a better articulus Wagner from 
the bubbling hotch-pot of the Waygnerian corps over in the 
Fatherland. And the chorus has behaved itself like a 
good and a zealous chorus, In ‘“* Lohengrin” and ‘“ Tann- 
hiuser” (even admitting some swb-rosw help from the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club gentlemen), and ** The Dusk of the 
Gods,” it has done the best German chorus singing that 
German opera has vouchsafed to the town’s patient ears, 
The orchestra has been exceptionally good; a band of the 
best musicians to be got anywhere, and very often playing 
their very best, too. As for Mr. Damrosch, where lives the 
mun with soul so dead and temperament so needing Carls- 
bad, that he will gainsay the fact that Mr. Damrosch has 
conducted with confidence, knowledge, responsibility, 
and generally with a fine decision that has put to rout—or 
should do as much—the charge that the dead composer who 
lays the most unspared and complicated burden on a lead- 
er’s shoulders that ever composer did, is injured and ag- 
grieved at the hand and baton of young Mr. Damrosch— 
that Mr. Damrosch cannot lead Waguer capably and more 
than that ? Let him be boiled in oil. Mr. Damrosch, day 
by day has come out ina thoroughly creditable and a more 
assured position as a Wagnerian director who knows and 
does, Besides these many and good things there has been 
little interruption to the effort to make these representa- 
tions earnest, and musically faithful; and our audiences 
have done their whole part, as hitherto, ia meeting such 
ideas halfway. Itis true that the incompleteness of the 
Season as a Wagner cycle has been regrettable. ‘ Rienzi’ 
and “The Flying Dutchman” and “ Rheingold” could well 
have been part of it, even if ‘ Rienzi” ever be a thing a 
Jaire peur, The Tetralogy was reduced tothe Trilogy. The 
stage settings and stage management have here unexpect- 
edly uncertain matters, “Lohengrin” in mounting was good, 
*‘Lannhiuser” very bad; “Siegfried” good, and “ The 
Dusk of the Gods” very bad; ‘‘ Tristan ”’ indifferent, and 
“The Valkyr ” creditable—and soon, Perhaps, however, 
the tragic drowning of the stage-manager whom Mr. Dam- 
rosch originally secured, is responsible for some of these 
drawbacks, Many inartistic blemishes, too, are to be as- 
sociated with the grave faults of the New Metropolitan 
43 an opera-house, which nothing now can ameliorate. 
Mr. Damrosch and all his cordial following, personal and 
artistic, in this city are nevertheless wholly right in 
looking at the tedious enterprise which he has guided and 
directed (in a double sense) as a species of challenge to 
anybody who may murmur against him after this that he 
isa conductor who cannot do normal justice to the most 
heroic and exacting andimpressive ornaments of modern 
German musical and dramatic art. 
The début, in an afternoon recital, of Miss Szumovska— 
ae of Mr, Paderevski, and an agreeable if not remark- 
ably finished pianist—and the Symphony Society’s last 


Concerts (which took the form of a fine recital of excerpts 
from ‘‘ Parsifal’”), were other incidents of last week. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE chief item in the political contest in this State and 
city has been a caucus at Albany of the Republican Sena- 
tors, in which it was decided to make party measures of 
the Lexow bills. This was bolted by some of the members, 
most, however, subsequently withdrawing their opposition. 
One of them sent word to Mayor Strong asking his opinion 
with rgard to them and stating that he would not vote for 
them unless he indorsed them, The Mayor declined to give 
personal opinion, but stated that in his view they were not 
in accord with the wishes of the people of thiscity. Atthe 
same time opinions were given by leading lawyers, includ- 
ing Elihu Root, James C. Carter, W. B. Hornblower and 
others that certain provisions of the bills are unconstitu- 
tional, The Committee of Seventy have decided to hold a 
mass meeting in this city during the present week to pro- 
test against the bills, and Charles Stewart Smith on be- 
half of the committee has written a very strong letter 
to Albany protesting against them. Lieutenant-Governor 
Saxton has also spoken very positively in the matter, urg- 
ing especially the passage of the Police Magistrates’ Act. 
In this city itself the Grand Jury have returned two sets 
of indictments, one set against a number of police officers, 
including Inspector McLaughlin, Captains Murphy, Sie- 
bert, Price, Donohue, Stevenson and Devery, and some 
ward men and policemen, charging them with bribery and 
extortion ; the other set against a large number of men 
charged with violating the election laws. In connection 
with this there was a very strong presentment by the Grand 
Jury charging the whole police force with hindering them 
in their work. Mayor Strong has made good nominations 
in the Fire Board, the Dock Board and the Board of Edu- 
cation; and Mr. Brookfield has made an appointment 
which is widely approved. The Platt forces have at times 
appeared demoralized and then to have gathered their 
strength. ‘There are rumors of an agreement between Mr. 
Platt and Senator Hill, and also with Mr. Croker. These 
have been considered manifest from the fact that certain 
Democrats in the Legislature have announced their inten- 
tion to vote for the Lexow bills should they have a chance. 





...-The committee in charge of the dedication of the 
Washington Arch, in this city, have appointed the thirtieth 
day of April for the dedication, it being the 106th anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of Washington as first President 
of the United States. The President, Governor of New 
York and Mayor of this city are invited to be present and 
take part in the dedication. 

....The investigations at Trenton, N. J., have continued, 
showing theft on every hand and wholesale robbery. The 
Legislature has adjourned until June 4th, but the investi- 
gating committee will continue its sessions during the 
interval, Several important bills have been passed over 
the Governor’s veto. 


....-The Building Trades Strike in this city has been de- 
clared off, a settlement having been brought about through 
the efforts of the New York Council of Conciliation and 
Mediation. The eight-hour day for the electrical workers 
will be granted on May Ist, but not before. 


....Secretary Gresham has demanded the recall of Min- 
ister Thurston by the Hawaiian Government. The plea is 
that Mr. Thurston made himself obnoxious by giving in- 
formation to the newspapers earlier than to the officials of 
the Government. 


....-President Cleveland has appointed ex-Congressman 
William M. Springer, of Illinois, and C. B. Kilgore, of 
Texas, to be Judges of the United States Court of the 
Northern and Southern Districts, of the Indian Territory. 


....The situation in New Orleans has improved, and 
there is no immediate disturbance. The Governor, how- 
ever, has decided to retain the troops on the levees until 
all danger is passed. 


FOREIGN, 

....-Arraugements for the celebration of Prince Bis- 
marck’s eightieth birthday were the occasion, last week, 
fora great outbreak in the Reichstag. A proposal was 
made by the President of that body that he be charged 
with the duty of offering the congratulations of the Cham- 
ber to the Prince. The proposition was rejected by a vote 
of 163 to 146. The President immediately tendered his 
resignation, which was followed by that of the Vice 
President. The Emperor, on learning of it, immediately 
sent to the Prince a dispatch expressing his sincere 
regret. The discussion of the question aroused all the 
old-time bitterness among the deputies. Members sprang 
from their seats, and shouted defiance and derision at one 
another across the aisles. It is generally supposed that the 
triumph will prove to be a dangerous one, and that after 
the excitement has subsided the leaders of the majority 
will find that they have gone beyond what was wise. The 
Emperor has promulgated a decree in commemoration of 
the birth of his grandfather announcing his desire for a 
liberal pension policy. All officers, surgeons, officials and 
members of the army and navy who in consequence of 
wounds received in 1870-’71 or by reason of other injuries 
lost their claim to a second year’s active service, will have 
the addition made up to them. He also recommends that 
non-commissioned officers and men who honorably partici- 
pated in that war and in others prior, and are now needy, 
be provided with assistance. 


....Reports continue to come in from Eastern Turkey 
corroborating in every respect the stories of outrage. The 
Daily Telegraph and the Datly News, of London, furnish 
items from special reporters sent originally from the region 
of Moosh, but sub-dated from Kars, to the effect that every 
difficulty is put in the way of witnesses who desire to testi- 
fy ; the roads are patrolled by bands of gendarmes ; surviv- 
ors of the massacre are treated as criminals, and those who 
shelter them are imprisoned and beaten. Notwithstanding 
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this, the number of witnesses has increased and the mass of 
evidence is so overwhelming that it seems impossible that 
the Government can longer deny it. One report gives the 
story ofa Turkish non-commissioned officer who left the 
army and fled to Russia in horror at the experiences that 
he had been forced to gothrough. In response to an ad- 
dress from certain Armenians, Mr. Gladstone says that he 
has abandoned hope that the condition of affairs in 
Armenia will change for the better and claims that the 
Sultan is no longer worthy of the courtesies of diplomatic 
usage or of Christian tolerance. The English Government 
has announced that it has learned officially that all the 
Armenian ecclesiastics now in prison will be brought to 
Constantinople and released upon taking oath guarantee- 
ing future good hehavior. 


....A new Spanish Cabinet has been formed, Sefior Cano- 
vas del Castillo being at the head of it. The Premier and his 
associates are all conservatives. The result of an essen- 
tially conservative ministry will undoubtedly be that a 
policy of still greater repression will be pursued in Cuba, a 
state of siege declared, and a long and bloody war will fol- 
low. In the internal policy the conservatives are protec- 
tionists, the liberals favoring a low tariff and wider com- 
mercial relations. In regard to the disturbances of the 
past week all is quiet in Madrid. A rigid press censorship 
is in force. Two Republican editors are to be tried by 
court martial, and the arrest of the two editors in Barce- 
lona has been ordered. The commanding general at M ad- 
rid has informed the officers of the garrisons that he will 
repress any further rioting, and he has alsoinformed a 
deputation of journalists that if they make any further 
attacks upon the army they will be shot, 


...-In England there is continued discussion about the 
dissolution of Parliament. The difficulties arising from 
the resignation of the Speaker, and the probability that 
Lord Rosebery may resign, have caused the liberal element 
to turn to Mr. Gladstone and press him to relieve the situ- 
ation. The English Government has demanded at the 
hands of Nicaragua reparation for the expulsion of Mr. 
Hatch, and is also pressing its demands upon Venezuela 
for a settlement of the boundary question. Both matters 
will, however, it is supposed, be settled without great dif- 
ficulty. In the House of Commons a motion to the effect 
that members of the House receive salaries was passed by 
a vote of 176 to 158. Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr, Go- 
schen opposed it. 


..--Prince Li Hung Chang arrived at Shimonoseki on 
March 19th. He left the ship a day or two later, occupying 
quarters inthe town. The credentials of the parties to the 
peace conference were submitted on the 20th, and found to 
have been prepared in due form and to confer full powers 
on both sides. The Conference continued from that day. 
There are various reports as to its probable outcome, On 
the 24th, as the prince was returning from the peace con- 
ference, accompanied by several members of his suite, a 
young Japanese ran up the street and fired a pistol in his 
face, without, however, inflicting a dangerous wound, 
The man was seized and arrested. He gave his name as 
Koyama, and reported his age as twenty-one, 


...-All doubt is at an end with regard to the fate of the 
Spanish warship ‘‘ Reina Regente.”’ It has been found that 
she sunk in shallow water near the Straits of Gibralter, 
only a small portion of her masts appearing above the sur- 
face, 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





Tue Rev. Drs. Rainsford and Rylance, who are reported as 
having made speeches in New York a few nights ago, in behalf of 
the Sunda y opening of the saloons, may be very devout and holy 
men, but from our point of view it is a singular sort of ministerial 
conscience that can look upon the opening of saloons on any day 
with any sort of allowance.—Lutheran World. 


....I1f sobriety and decent respect for the Lord’s Day are to be 
preserved in our great cities, it must be through the influence of 
that great body of persons who live outside them, and we call 
upon the friends of order and morality throughout this State to 
see that the American Sunday is not tamely surrended by their 
representatives, nor bartered away in the chaffering and chican- 
ery of a political deal.—The Churchman, 


....** Never mind that, dominie,” up spoke the bridegroom, 
when the bride was asked to promise to obey, “ for as lang as 
this wheep hings till me han’ and me han’ hings till me shouther, 
I'll gar her obey me.” “ Na, dominie,” answered the lassie, “3 
would obey him for love, but for his whip, never; and I'll no’ 
marry him at all”; and she whirled on her heel and ran to her 
mother. Just so the (theological) seminaries.—The Interior. 


....-This whole incident of the Governor of Virginia and the 
colored member of the Massachussetts legislative committee 
ought to be made somethfng more of than the topic for humorous 
essays that it has been turned into by the daily press. How can 
there be any hope for the reasonable settlement of the race 
troubles in the South as long as men of the standing of Governor 
O’Ferrall are seen to be so deeply impregnated with prejudice in 
the matter as not to see the absurd side of it? To the Catholic in 
“the North,” as these Southern people insist upon characteriz- 
ing all but their own States, it does seem as if the Catholics of 
** the South ” had a duty to perform in regard to all this, and 
that is toendeavor as far as circumstances will allow to break 
down this silly prejudice.—Catholic Review. 


....[n our struggles against our own weaknesses and deficien- 
cies, our haltings and slippings, we see other good people of like 
passions with ourselves, who obtain divine favor and pass, as we 
believe, to the skies. We are ready then to believe there is hope 
for ourselves. The Lord, who has saved so many poor specimens 
of humanity, will not forgetus. If he is able to get on for a life- 
time with such people, we ought to be able to tolerate them oc- 
casionally, especially when he keeps them on exhibition for our 
encouragement, Stop and think what a world this would be for 
usif we were the only imperfect people in it! Weshould want 
to get out of it as soon as possible. As it is, we come to like it, 
and are in no hurry to get away. We have entered into some 
goodly fellowships, all of them with these defective people.— 
Zion's Herald. 
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A GOD WHO CARES FOR US. 

A CORRESPONDENT who has enjoyed much of the suc- 
cesses and seen much of the torrows and vanities of life, 
asks us to tell frankly whether we believe that there isa 
God who really cares for his creatures, and watches 
them with a helpful love ; or whether there is a great, 
unfeeling order of nature which, like a mighty iron scythe 
mows through this world’s field, cutting down daisies 
and thistles and the heads of nestlings indifferently. 
Can we believe in the providence of God, or must we 
conclude that there is nothing but inflexiblelaws, whose 
march and execution can be hindered by no human 
force and are interfered with by no divine will. 

We reply, to begin with, that there are no such inflexi- 
ble laws whose march and executions we cannot ourselves 
direct and control. The Supreme power, which makes 
for order, and which we call God, has made laws, but 
never a law reaching us that we cannot make our servant 
for our own ends. What is there more inflexible than the 
law which bids the earth revolve in its orbit, bringing 
day and night and the courses of theseasons? But with 
what a wealth of profit we contr! all the operations of 
‘that magnificent law, making -the day help us and the 
night ; making summer our servant to provide our food, 
and winter the storehouse of our supplies. It is a great 
and magnificent law that fire burns; bat what a useful 
slave we make of fire, chaining it, driving it, converting 
it into athousand products of usefulness, diverting even 
the fire of heaven, and only by our own carelessness 
allowing it to be an agent of destruction, Every law of 
mechanics and every law of life is thus directed and con- 
trolled by us, for our own purposes, and made the means 
of our enjoyment and profit, 

Do you talk of fate and destiny, not te be escaped, 
and wonder if there be a loving God? Are not these 
very laws which you call destiny the greatest evidence of 
the love of God? What would the world be if we could 
not rest on these laws ason amother’s bosom which in- 
folds and feeds her child? What would the world be if 
we could have no foresight of results, and could make 
no certain provision for the next moment, and were de- 
pendent only on uncertain caprice, even if it were the 
caprice of God? Weare to thank him first of all that 
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these laws are certain, their results sure. We are then 
to thank him that the application of these laws is left in 
our own power, todivert them, to control them, tomake 
them our servants, to accomplish any wish we have for 
our advantage. We are to thank him that we live and 
grow on these laws, that they hold us up, they feed us, 
they lead us through life, and then they lay us peacefully 
in the grave; that by knowing them and ruling them we 
get strength of character, foresight, wisdom, power. 
Without them we could do nothing. Weshould be babes 
in intellect and will; we could plan nothing ; we should 
have no hope in doing anything. We could guard 
against no misfortune ; we should be indeed in the hands 
of fate, in the hands of God who would be to us nothing 
more than fate irresistible, uncontrollable. 

But the question returns, Is there then only this Law, 
this gracious Law, which we can control and use to be 
sure, according to our imperfect wisdom, and does the 
infinite Wisdom leave our finite wisdom, our ignorance 
unaided by his suggestions and his gracious interposi- 
tions to supplement our failures? 

The answer is easy to any one who believes in a per- 
sonal God, a God of goodness, wisdom and power. If 
we can do daily miracles of interposition, turning the 
current of the laws of nature out of their course, and 
do it athousand timnes a day, every time we lift a hand 
or draw a breath; if we can and do bend the powers of 
nature for our own benefit and the benefit of our friends, 
faith will declare it not only possible for God to do the 
same for his beloved ones, but impossible that he should 
not do so. We cannot discover the interposition ; the 
laws will appear to be moving in their usual course, 
for God’s hand cannot be seen; his touch on our minds 
or on the course of nature cannot be felt; but He who 
made the laws of nature knows how to use them for his 
purposes, while not a law is broken, even as we use them 
for ours. We can trust the love of him who holds the 
world in his hands, 


_— 


NO MINISTERIAL RECIPROCITY. 





Our readers will remember our symposium last year 
of bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church on miuis- 
terial reciprocity. The question proposed to them was 
whether the canons which forbid the use of Episcopal 
pulpits by ministers of other denominations could not be 
modified so as to allow such reciprocity between Episco- 
pal and other evangelical denominations as obtains be- 
tween Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists and others. The bishops were reminded that these 
canons are barriers in the way of church unity, and that 
the first step toward such unity must necessarily be their 
removal. The bishops were substantially one in their re- 
plies that the attitude of the Church on this point could 
not be modified. 

The question we asked was opportune, because an 
Episcopal commission was then considering what modi- 
fications ought to be made in the constitution and canons 
of the Church. We may suppose that our symposium 
did not escape the attention of that commission. It is 
interesting to see how it has dealt with the matter in 
its revision. We give, first, the present canon, and 
second, the proposed canon. Canon 17, under Title I, 
reads as follows: 

‘“‘No minister in charge of any congregation of this 
Church, or, in any case of vacancy or absence, no church- 
wardens, vestrymen or trustees of the congregation, shall 
permit any person to officiate therein without sufficient 
evidence of his being duly recognized or ordained to min- 
ister in this Church; provided, that nothing herein shall 
be so construed as to forbid communicants of the Church 
to act as Lay Leaders.” 

The commission propose, in place of this canon, the 
following : 

““No person shall be permitted to officiate or serve in 
any congregation of this Church by preaching or by per- 
forming any priestly, clerical or ministerical act without 
producing sufficient evidence of his being duly ordained to 
minister in this Church.”’ 

It will be observed that this does not modify in the 
least the attitude of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
toward ministers of other denominations. The barrier 
to church unity is as strictly maintained by the proposed 
new canon as by the old. There is no softening of the 
terms in which the prohibition is couched, and not the 
smallest concession to the ministry of other denomina- 
tions; on the contrary, the prohibition is made more 
definite. Not only is it forbidden to any church to allow 
a minister of another denomination to serve in the ad- 
ministration of any of the ordinances or the performance 
of any priestly, clerical or ministerial act; but the 
preaching function is also distinctly included in the pro- 
hibition. 

Many of the bishops and clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church distinguish between the priestly functions of 
a minister and the act of preaching. Some of them 
have expressed their willingness to concede that Congre- 
gational, Methodist or Presbyterian ministers may law- 
fully preach the Word, thus recognizing them as preach- 
ers but not as priests. It would have been a graceful act 
if this concession had been embodied in the proposed 
new canon; or at least if the prohibition had been ex- 
pressed in such terms as to allow an Episcopal minister 
to extend thecourtesies of his pulpit to brother ministers 
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of other denominations. But the commission has really 
drawn the lines with greater strictness and strengthened 
the barrier. This is greatly to be regretted, as it will 
make the subject of church unity between the Episcopal 
and other denominations more delicate and more diffi- 
cult. 

We wonder whether such union Lenten services ag 
have been held in Pittsfield, Mass., and other places, in 
Episcopal churches, would not be forbidden by this 
canon. 


» 


OUR ALLEGED FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS. 


THE newspapers just now are giving a great deal of 
attention to our foreign relations. It is represented by 
some of the Washington correspondents that we have 
really been in danger of complications with several for- 
eign governments, Beginning with Hawaii, much is 
made of the fact that Minister Thurston is persona non 
grata to our Secretary of State, who insists upon his 
recall. It is also intimated that similar steps are in con- 
templation with reference to the representative of Spain, 
Sefior Muruaga, and possibly Baron Fava, the Italian 
Minister. Wedo not apprehend that any great difficulty 
will arise as to Baron Fava, and it may be that the feel- 
ing of the Administration toward Sefior Muruaga is not 
as deep as ithas been represented to be, tho he certainly 
violated the courtesies in the freedom with which he 
talked about the firing on the “ Allianca,” intimating 
that the whole report was without any foundation. 

The request to a Government for the recall of its rep- 
resentative is not regarded among the nations as neces- 
sarily an unfriendly proceeding. Various reasons may 
make a representative objectionable to the Government 
to which he’ is accredited. These reasons are more or 
less of a personal nature. There is really no occasion for 
any excitement or even very much discussion over the 
action of Secretary Gresham. If a minister like Mr. 
Thurston is persona non grata, and notification is given 
in a courteous form, there is really nothing to be said; 
the minister must be recalled. 

It is only when ministers are driven out of a country 
—as in the case of the French, Belgian and Italian rep- 
resentaiives in Venezuela—that offense is given. Vene- 
zuela had taken umbrage at reports which these repre- 
sentatives had made respecting its affairs; and it gave 
the ministers their passports und sent them under escort 
to the coast, not consulting their convenience as to 
how and when they should leave. The report that 
France, Belgium and Italy propose to resent this pro- 
ceeding and demand satisfaction of Venezuela, and that 
England wants to add to British Guiana a large strip of 
Venezuelan territory, indicates one of the foreign com- 
plications which are said to worry our Cabivet at Wash- 
ington. It would be very unfortunate for that not very 
stable Government, which has had many and grievous 
dissensions at home, to become embroiled with great 
foreign powers. But the discourtesy done to the repre- 
sentatives of Italy, Belgium and France can probably be 
atoned for without extreme difficulty, and Great Britain 
has already signified its willingness to submit its boun- 
dary dispute to arbitration. We seenc cause, therefore, 
jn connection with these incidents, to tremble for fear 
that our *‘ Monroe Doctrine” will be disregarded. 

There is still another international ‘* incident,” in con- 
nection with the expulsion of Mr. Hatch, a British sub- 
ject, from the Mosquito territory, which has now become 
a part of Nicaragua. Some of our alarmists seem to 
think there is danger lest Great Britain should seize a 
portion of Nicaragua and thus be in dangerous proximity 
to the great Nicaraguan Canal, which we are endeavor- 
ing to promote and which will be of great importance to 
our commerce. It was alleged that the Nicaraguan 
representative to Great Britain had been given his pass- 
ports and sent back, and color was given to this report 
by the fact that he was on his way home. But he says 
if his recall has been demanded he has not been in- 
formed of it, and evidently it is not true. England has 
the reputation of being very greedy for additional terri- 
tory and of being in the habit of annexing territory 
wherever she could safely do so ; butin the case of Nica- 
ragua, as in the case of Venezuela, it is authoritatively 
announced that no invasion is proposed. 

Senator Frye and others think we ought to have Cuba 
and that we can get it more cheaply by conquest than by 
purchase, We agree that our commercial relations with 
Cuba are of very great importance, and that it would be 
an advantage to us if that productive island were a part 
of our national domain. But if it ever becomes so it must 
be, in the first place, because the people want it to be an- 
nexed, because, secondly, Spain is willing to allow it to be 
annexed, and because, thirdly, there is no international 
difficulty in the way of annexation. The acquisition 
of Cuba by conquest, under cover of an unnecessary 
quarrel with Spain, would be an enterprise worthy of a 
buccaneer. It is toour mind a proposition most repugnant 
to the moral sense of the United States. We might just 
as well undertake the conquest of Canada, which would 
be of vastly more importance to us, and which is almost 
ripe for annexation. It is toolate in the century and we 
have too much history back of us since our war with 
Mexico, nearly fifty years ago, to undertake to enlarge 
our territory in any such way. When an independent 
people like the Hawaiians ask to come under our Consti- 
tution and our laws and to be one with us, the only 
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question for us to consider is that of expediency. Any 
other method of adding to our possessions, except by 
purchase, as we obtained Alaska and Louisiana and 
Florida, is not to be thought of. 


> a 





HOW TO TEACH AMERICAN HISTORY. 


{v is thirty years since the Civil War ended. It is 
time that all the sec'ional enmities which had their origin 
before and during that War should come to an end. 
It is time that the love of country, eclipsed for a while, 
should shine out, North and South, with full brightness. 
Tnat noble Southern Christian, Dr. John A. Broadus,who 
has just died, used to tell that after the War he found 
it impossible, for some time, to recover the feeling of 
love for the Union of States until he saw the Stars and 
Stripes floating over the streets of a European city. 
Then, ail at once, there came to him the thought, “I, 
too, am an American citizen,” and with the thought the 
old affection burned bright again. It was easy for the 
people of the North to forget their animosities, for they 
were victors; it was hard for the vanquished, all the 
more, as the liberated slaves were so grateful for their 
emancipation. We have all rejoiced in the many and 
earnest professions of Southern loyalty to the reunited 
country. Now we would have this loyalty taught and 
gloritied everywhere, with no word from schoolbooks, 
politicians or preachers, that shall sow bitterness be- 
tween the sections of our one nation. 

We have in hand a schoolbook, entitled ‘‘ A School 
History of Georgia,” by Charles H. Smith, otherwise 
known as ** Bill Arp.” It was issued and copyrighted in 
1893, and bears the imprint of a Boston company whose 
business is in schoolbooks. The copy before us carrics 
the marks of its use in the schools of Atlanta and the 

penciled name of the boy who studied it. 

The twenty-third chapter opens the history of the 
‘* War between the States.” The first paragraph reads as 
follows: 

“The platform of the Republican Party was ostensibly 

the preservation of the Union, and the exclusion of slavery 
from the Territories and new States ; but there was astrong 
sentiment in the North that slavery should be abolished, 
and it became evident that the Northern people were deter- 
mined to carry out their views, at any cost, even to war and 
bloodshed. The tide of feeling was growing stronger every 
day. Tne Southern States were greatly alarmed at the sit- 
uation, and the only thing they could do was to withdraw 
or to secede from the Union, in order to manage their own 
affairs under their own laws.”’ 
These statements should never have been made. It is not 
true that the *‘ Northern people were determined to carry 
out their views, at any cost, even to war and bloodshed.” 
Tney had no thought, at that time, of any such method of 
abolishing slavery. The Republican Party proposed noth- 
ing more, then, than to limit slavery to its then existing 
terri-tory, and to use only constitutional means to extin- 
guish it. The children of Georgia are, in this schoolbook, 
taught that secession was forced upon the South by a 
condition of things in the North which did not exist. 

The history of the War continues, not from a national 
but from a bitter Secession standpoint, All credit is 
given tothe valor of the Southern soldiers, while all pos- 
sible discredit is put upon the soldiers of the North, Fig- 
ures are manipulated and facts are misstated for this 
purpose, 

Read the following paragraph describing Sherman’s 
march to the sea: 





“The track of Sherman’s troops was one broad trail of 
fire, plunder, robbery and destruction. Nothing was left. 
If a cyclone of fire had rushed along the country the ruin 
and desolation could not have been more complete. The 
rules of civilized warfare were utterly disregarded. Help- 
less women and children were shown no consideration. 
Along a belt of country thirty to forty miles wide, extend- 
ing from Chattanooga to the Atlantic Ocean, he spared 
heither towns, cities, nor habitetions; he seized all the 
stock—horses, mules, cows, hogs, chickens and everything 
that would support or feed the helpless women and chil- 
dren; he destroyed beautiful villages and homes, leaving 
nothing but crumbling wails and tottering chimneys; his 
foreign-born, mercenary soldiers insulted and robbed the 
helpless and feeble ; they broke up the tombs and monu- 
ments to the dead in our cemeteries. Sherman’s excuse 
for all this, as given in his own ‘ Memoirs,’ is that he 
found the best way to stop the War was to make it horri- 
ble ; and he did it.” 

From this gracious passage we may know what to ex- 
pect in the description of the period immediately foliow- 
ing the close of the War. We are told that ‘‘ Georgia 
had done her full duty,” that ‘‘ Georgians have good rea- 
sons to be proud of the State’s record,” that Georgia 
‘‘ gave her all to the Confederate cause,” and that when 
peace was declared ‘‘ it was not the peace that a gener- 
ous foe should give to a thoroughly conquered enemy,” 
that ‘‘ the people were oppressed and made to feel that 
they were conquered and at the mercy of the conquer- 
ors,” that ‘adventurers, ‘ carpetbaggers’ and malig- 
nant men came in droves, and by their meanness and 
petty exactions made the situationinfinitely worse.” All 
this is put to the discredit of the North, forgetting that 
large proportions of those who had part in what is called 
the carpetbag government were themselves citizens and 
voters of the South. 

A chapter on slavery is a curiosity. The author gives 
several pages to show that it isthe North, and especial- 
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ly New England, that was to blame for slavery, while or his supporters; butso long as he governs his people 
‘neither Georgia nor the South was responsible for it.” ill, Americans wilknot fail in their duty in plainly expos- 
We aretold that ‘for half a century slavery proveda ing and denouncing that misgovernment. 
blessing to both races”; why the emancipation of the Ne- > 
groes ‘‘ had to be baptized in blood and tears, is known,” 
he says, ‘‘only to that Providence who doeth all things THE SAVING OF PHIL. 
well”; and ‘‘ we might as well ask why Cain was per- THE dam across the Nile will be built just south of 
mitted to kill Abel.” ‘The slaves were the happiest of Assian, where the river forms its first cataract, but it 
people,” ‘‘ nowhere was such ripe old age to be found,” will not cover the Island of Phile. The archeologists 
* good food was abundant on the plantations and com- will thus be satisfied ; and yet the more practical people 
fortable clothing,” and, most remarkable of all, “the Who want to see Egypt benefited by a magnificent dam 
marriage relation was enforced among them and di- which shall supply water in time of drought will also be 
vorces were unknown”; for ‘‘the relation of master %atisfied in a measure, tho not entirely so. 
and slave was one of tenderness and humanity.” The great dam, as designed by Mr. Willcocks, would 
Nevertheless, the Negro ‘has but a_ limited have been a magnificent work, worthy of the land of the 
idea of conscience”; ‘his animal passions and Pyramids and Karnak ; a great wall of squared gran- 
appetites are strong”; “his sense of gratitude for ite blocks 82 feet at the base and of a maximum 
favors is weak”; ‘the confidential servants ‘ will take hight of 115 feet, a mile and a quarter long and pierced 
things’ from their employers”; *‘ their religion does not y sluices large enough to allow the whole Nile to rush 
prevent it ;” *‘ forty per cent. of the Negro criminals are through at its highest flood. There would have been a 
members of the church”; ‘‘ education does not eradicate lake formed behind it 120 miles long. It would have 
it,” but “ rather stimulates it,” and “their natural con- been a work of such majesty as to commemorate forever 
tentment will forever keep them from amassing wealth English rule in Egypt. But public sentiment in England 
and from securing any appreciable degree of independ- and France united for once to forbid it, simply because 
ence”; so that “ they will continue to be servants of a 2 the Island of Philz about 250 B.c. Ptolemy Philadel- 
superior race,” for ‘ education does not improve their phus built a temple to Isis on the site of older buildings 
industry nor their morals.” by Nectanebus, mostly long disappeared. Other build- 
We might easily multiply these extracts. Our read- ings, erected by Greeks and Romans, clustered about it, 
ers can judge whether those who are taught such and it is a famous collection of ruins, the best existing 
sentiments are likely to believe that it is worth while monument of the Ptolemaic period in existence. Why 
to educate the Negro, whether they would not rather should utility get the better of sentiment? It was the 
keep themin a state of ignorant serfdom, and whether 4 history and the old monuments of Egypt for which 
the Union is a blessing to be accepted with gratitude to the world outside of Egypt cares and not its living in- 
God. Our present object is to ask our Southern brethren habitants ; nor was a proposition considered to lift the 
to give such teachings to their children as shall not sow ‘¢™ple thirty feet, and accordingly the engineers were 
hatred between the North and South, and discord be- compelled to reduce the hight of the projected dam by 
tween the races. twenty-seven feet, and now Pail will stand in a lake 
We sincerely regret the publication of such a history, >ut will not be drowned for six months in the year. Yet 
chiefly because no good but much harm will come to not the engineers alone but the agriculturists will sigh 
the South by its use. We want harmony and are glad to that England has lost the opportunity of making a per- 
know that a kindly feeling pervades the whole North fect reservoir, and that the country will not have such a 
toward the South. But the unwise teachings of such %Plendid supply of water as would enable Upper Egypt to 
books in the schools there will seriously check any move- ®ve the full benefits now possessed by Lower Egy pt and 
ment of Northern capital to build factories or establish “!low Lower Egypt to expand and flourish, The re- 
new business interests in that section, We sincerely re- uced scheme will, however, be a great boon to the 
gret this. Let us have peace. country and will be put in hand without delay. Itis a 
ei pity that Ptolemy did not build his temple on the island 
- of Elephantine, afew miles north, where it would have 
A BETTER OUTLOOK IN TURKEY. been unaffected by the great dam. There being a num- 
ber of channels between the islands, the work of con- 
WE are glad to note that the situation in Turkey looks structing the dam will be much facilitated, as the water 
somewhat more hopeful. There are indications that the can be diverted from one channel to another. 
Turkish Government is realizing its own critical situation It is wonderful what a change has been made in Egypt 
and also that European Governments are coming toa since England occupied it in 1882, Itcan fairly be said 
clearer sense of the duty resting uponthem. InCon- that never in the long history of Egypt under Pnaraoh or 
stantinople itself it is very quiet, not even the Moslem Ptolemy, Roman, Arab or Turk, has the country been 
Ramazan resulting in any unusual excitement amongthe so prosperous or justly ruled as during the last nine years, 
people, and the same can be said of the country at large. The first thing done was to control the irrigation, giving 
The appointment of one of the most notorious Pashas as_ a supply of water all the year round. First the Barrage, 
governor of the province of Harpdt has been vetoed, always a failure, built across the Nile a dozen miles 
and a better man has gone in his place. above Cairo, where the river bifurcates, consisting of two 
This situation is doubtless due to several facts. Inthe stone bridges of arches, fitted with gates, by which the 
first place the investigation at Moosh is revealing certain water could be dammed up, was repaired, and the canals 
things which the Turkish Government evidently hoped watering the country below were dug or repaired, pro- 
to keep concealed. Again,an English correspondent has vided with large locks and adapted fornavigation. But 
succeeded in penetrating the eastern section, notwith- this was only half of the work, Water must not only be 
standing the interdict of the Turkish Government, and got on to the land through canals, but must be got off 
has sent from the neighboring city of Kars detailed con- it by drains, such as had never been made. These drains 
firmation of the worst reporis that have at any time been form rivers large enough for vessels. The Barrage holds 
published. The repeated and indignant protests of the up every year thirteen feet of water. The cost of all was 
press in this country and in England are also having about four million dollars, while the increase of the cot- 
their effect. Diplomats and politicians are realizing that ton crop, compared to what it was before 1884, is no year 
the moral sense of these two countries is awake, and Jess than twelve and a half million dollars—not a bad in- 
from past experience they know very well that it cannot vestment. By means of the drainage channels the level 
be ignored. in the Lake in Fayfm has been reduced by thirteen feet, 
The result is that Turkey on the one hand and Eng- and most of the inundated lands about it have been re- 
land and Russia on the other—for they are practically the stored to cultivation. 
most immediately concerned—are bestirring themselves. All this concerns the lower part of Lower Egypt, be- 
The foreign Embassies at Constantinople are said to be low Cairo, and nothing more can be done unless a dam 
seriously engaged upon a plan of reforms to be executed can be built across the Nile in the region of Pails, or 
under a commission sitting there. Just what this will even much further up the river. But the country south 
be it is, of course, too early to state, but that it will in- of the Wady Halfa is in the hands of the Mahdi and his 
clude the consolidation of several provinces of Eastern fierce dervish soldiers. Of course the water of the river 
Turkey—Erzrim, Van, Bitlis, HarpQt and Sivas—under could be controlled at the outlet of the Victoria 
a reliable governor, indorsed and supported by the Nyanza. It would be an easy operation, and if this 
European powers, is very probable, It is probable, also, were done any country holding that region would 
that it will be based upon the reaffirmation of the princi- have the supply of the Nile in its hands. It would 
ples of the Hatti Humayoun, already accepted repeatedly seem as if fhe Nile from the Victoria to the Med- 
by the Turkish Government, but hitherto disregarded in iterranean ought to be under a single rule; and it is 
practical operation. greatly to be desired that in some way or other the 
One curious illustration of the situation is the fact that Mahdi’s authority should be overthrown. If England 
the Imperial permit for the Girls’ College, at Scutari, does not do it Italy is likely to; and Italy then, which is 
which had been definitely promised to Minister Terrell already on the eastern edge of the valley, would really 
by the Sultan, has not been given ; and it is more than control the fortunes of Egypt through controlling its 
intimated that it will not be given so long as the Ameri- water, or might even divert the river into the Red Sea. 
cap press continues to antagonize the Turkish Govern- Egypt would be a magnificent empire of itself if the 
ment. We would respectfully inform that Government valley of the Nilecould all be under one control, Let us 
that American Christians are not in the habit of taking think of the Nile River as really 3,500 milcs long from the 
bribes. We shall be very glad to learn of the grant of Victoria Nyanza to the sea, That is considerably further 
that imperial permit, and will immediately give duecredit than from New York to San Francisco. It is true 
therefor ; but we will never accept it asa bribefor sealing that the Nile runs through a narrow strip of arable land, 
our lips in regard to the oppression of that Government. but it can supply an enormous population, and it has be- 
We have no antagonism to the Sultan. So longas he hind it the most venerable history that the world knows, 
governs his people well we have no desire to oppose him = Itis a great responsibility put upon England to be the 
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ruler of Egypt, and the greatest blessing the country has 
ever had ; and yet the Khedive and his native advisers 
are trying to restore the times of the successors of Me- 
hemet Ali, 





Editorial Ustes. 


OXxE of our correspondents at the capital of China, the 
Rev. Gilbert Reid, gives a view of the negotiations for 
peace between China and Japan ; Maurice Thompson con- 
tributes one of his delightful papers, half bucolic and half 
literary criticism; the Rev. H. R. Haweis concludes his 
bright essay on the art of conversation; Prof. A. H. New- 
man discusses the question involved in the banishment of 
Roger Williams from Massachusets; Anna L. Dawes tells 
of the school and the cabin in the South; Countess von 
Krockow has an important article suggested by the cele- 
bration of Bismarck’s birthday; the Rev. L. B. Maxwell 
tells what Georgia does for Negro education ; Norman Fox 
discusses the scriptural doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; the 
Rey. T. S. Scott gives information as to Indiana’s new 
Saloon law ; Miss Walker describes the current urt exbibi- 
tions; A. Tolman Smith gives an abstract of the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen on elementary education; Ella 
F. Mosby describes the evolution of pitcher plants, and 





George E. Walsh reports a comparatively late agricultural 
industry. There are poems by W. J. Linton, Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, George M. Ackltom and EdithM.Fairchild ; 
and good stories by Eva W. McGlasson, Julia 8S. Lawrence 
and Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


THE clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
diocese have adopted very strong resolutions with refer- 
ence to the Sunday opening of saloous. They are opposed 
to the proposition, aud disugree wholly with their brethren, 
Drs. Rainsford and Rylance. They have asked their 
diocesan Bishop Potter to present the paper to the Legis- 
lature. It is a sufficient answer to the pleas of Drs. Rains- 
ford and Rylance, and shows that the Episcopal Church 
has not abandoned the sound position which it has always 
held with respect to the Sabbath. The- ministers who 
made pleas for Sunday opening represent nobody but them- 
selves, and those among their ministerial brethren who 
agree with them could possibly be numbered on the fingers 
of one hand, A few weeks ago the Catholic clergy, under 
the leadership of the Vicar-General, spoke in the most di- 
rect and emphatic terms against the proposed breaking 
down of the Sunday laws, and they and the ministers of 
other denominations are practicallyaunit. Now the Epts- 
copal clergy have taken a similar position, and given great 
encouragement to those who were afraid that a large num- 
ber of Christian ministers were prepared to surrender the 
Sabbath to the saloons. The proposed legislation at 
Albany has only served to show how strong is the attach- 
ment of both the clerical and the lay element to our Amer- 
ican rest-day. 

WE bave a very pleasant letter from the Rev. J. Henry 
Smith, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., speaking highly of our symposium on South- 
ern resources, and commending the contributors as men 
of “high character, wide experience and personal knowl- 
edge of the topics on which they write.” While expressing 
cordial approval of much that Dr. A. E. Dickinson wrote 
of the Churches of the South, he calls attention to two or 
three points in the way of criticism: (1) He wonders why 
Dr. Dickinson did not get later statistics than those of the 
Census of 1890. The reason is, we suppose, that denomina- 
tional statistics are not given by States, while those of the 
Census are, and were therefore more convenient for Dr. 
Dickinson’s purposes, (2) He is surprised that Dr. Dickin- 
son should speak of the Northern Presbyterians separating 
from their Southern brethren in 1858 on account of differ- 
ences in regard to the slavery question. He says that he 
was pastor at that time in Charlottesville, Va., and he 
‘“‘never heard of that separation.” Evidently what Dr. 
Dickinson referred to was the separation of the New School 
Presbyterian churches in the South from those in the 
North, and the formation of what was known as “The 
United Synod.’’ Some authorities put this separation as 
late as 1859, but by others it is assigned to 1858, (8) Dr. 
Smith says itis news to him that “in 1882 the Northern 
and Southern bodies were rennited.’”’ Of course this is a 
mistake. We presume that Dr. Dickinson meant to refer 
to the establishment of fraternal relations. The event of 
reunion is evidently yet some distance off. Dr. Smith has 
been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Greensboro 
nearly thirty-six years. 


THE fight between the Platt Republicans at Albany and 
the reform element of all parties in this city still goes on. 
Senator Lexow, who did the public such eminent service as 
chairman of the Committee of Investigation of our Police 
Department, insists with a singular fatuity upon the pas- 
sage of the bills which the Committee of Seventy and the 
reform element strongly antagonize. It is also known 
that the bills are objectionable to Mayor Strong. He re- 
fuses to interfere in legislative matters, but it has been 
drawn from him that the legislation is not such as the 
people expect. The only purpose of the Platt Republicans 
seems to be such a reorganization of the police department 
as shall substitute Republican for Tammany politicians, 
with no provisions for such radical reforms as the investi- 
gation proved to be necessary. Mr. Platt, of course, is not 
a reformer. He is a political boss, to whom non-parti- 
sanship is as offensive as it was to the late Tam- 
many boss. All that he and his obsequious followers 
in the Legislature desire is an opportunity to replace 
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Tammany Democrats with Platt Republicans. Senator 
Lexow distinguished himself last week by the bitterness 
with which he assailed the reform element and criticised 
their demands. Whether the bills will pass at Albany in 
their present shape it is difficult to say. The Albany cor- 
respondents are making conflicting prophecies ; but it does 
seem to be reasonably certain that the Governor will refuse 
to sign them if they come to him; and it is certainly 
known that Mayor Strong, who has a qualified veto, will 
express his disapproval of them. The course of the major- 
ity in the Legislature is both absurd and shameful—absurd 
because it brings the Republican Party under the severest 
criticism, and shameful because it is in defiance of the 
best sentiment of New York City. 

AGOopD deal has been said recently about the alarming 
increase of crime in the United States, and the statistics 
gathered by the United States Census have been referred 
to as authority for such statements. Mr. Frederick H. 
Wines, who bad charge of the department of criminal sta- 
tistics in the Census Office, has written an article, pub- 
lished ina number of religious newspapers simultaneously, 
in which he arrives at these conclusions : 


“1. There has been no substantial increase of crime during the 
ten years from 1880 to 1890, 

“2. The prison statistics, taken by themselves, without critical 
comments and explanations, do not show the true rate of in- 
crease or decrease of crime. For that, judicial statistics are re- 
quired, which the Department of Justice at Washington might 
profitably undertake to collect and publish in an annual report.” 


He makes a distinction between what he calls “serious 
crimes” and the offenses of ‘‘ petty thieves, drunkards and 
disorderly persons,” whom he does not regard aa “true 
criminals.” There has been an increase, quite a large one, 
indeed, in the ratio of misdemeanants to the population ; 
but in serious crime there has been only a very slight in- 
crease, The ratio of prisoners to each million of the popu- 
lation, including all exceptjuvenile delinquents in reform- 
atories, was 1,169 in 1880 and 1,315 in 1890, showing an in- 
crease of 146. Of this increase the Western and North 
Central States contributed but little, and the South Cen- 
tral and the South Atlantic avery large proportion. In 
calling attention to the increase in petty crimes, Mr. Wines 
observes that it may be in part only apparent. There may 
be a more determined effort on the part of authorities to 
suppress disorder than formerly, and this would result in a 
larger number of arrests and commitments, 


In 1844 the Hon. Samuel Hoar was sent by the State of 
Massachusetts to Charleston, S. C., to protect certain 
Negro citizens of Massachusetts. His arrival made an 
immense excitement, and he was expelled from the city 
with some risk of life. Fifty-one years later a committee 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives goes to the 
South to investigate the conditions which have caused the 
transfer of cotton manufacture from Massachusetts to the 
Southern States. One of the members of that committee 
is a Negro, and we are thankful that ex-Senator Dawes, 
whose memory goes back fifty-one years, speaks in sharp 
criticism not merely of the treatment which this colored 
representative of the State of Massachusetts received in 
North Carolina and elsewhere, but of the pusillanimity of 
the committee itselfin failing to protect its fellow-mem- 
ber. Governor O’Ferrall, of Virginia, did what he had to 
do when officially and not a3 an individual be entertained 
the committee and did not exclude the Negro, It is greatly 
to his credit that he did as much as he did, unpleasant as 
he found it to himself. The Negro member was refused 
entertainment at hotels and sought the hospitality of Ne- 
groes. Iix-Senator Dawes says: 


* I shall be greatly surprised if the people of Massachusetts do 
not hold the committeemen to astrict account, and they may find 
great difficulty in satisfying the people in a matter of a greater 
importance than any opinion of the safety of Massachusetts dol- 
lars in the South. 

**One would think from the account that all they represented 
of Massachusetts was the anxiety of some of her people over the 
fate of her investments there. One looks in vain through the 
whole account of their trip for the slightest evidence that they 
supposed they represented Massachusetts’ traditions and princi- 
ples as well as her dollars. It would seem as if they forgot that 
Massachusetts had ordained that on his merits Mr. Teamoh was 
their equal and entitled to all the respect to which they them- 
selves were entitled. 

“When they found themselves embarrassed at a railroad 
station in North Carolina, their embarrassment did not seem to 
arise from the fact that one of the number was insulted, but as 
to how they could get along and pocket the insult. Is there any- 
body in Massachusetts who had to be told that there is no differ- 
ence between permitting an insult to one’s friend and associate 
and insulting him themselves? These men hadn’t spirit enough 
to come home and report that they could not look after the dol- 
lars of Massachusetts in any part of this country without leav- 
ing at home her principles. Such a report as that would have 
been of more value to Massachusetts than any of their cipher- 
ing on dividends, ... 

**Massachusetts cannot afford to go back tothe days before 
the War, when there were many willing to crawl before South- 
ern patronage and barter Northern principles for Southern 
gains.” 





THE intermittent uprisings in Cuba do not appeal strong- 
ly to us for sympathy, for the reason that they are so badly 
planned and so hopeless of any good result. Yet the con- 
fession of incompetency made by the Spanish Government 
at Madrid, in the affair which has just caused the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet is one that would make us ready to 
accept almost any unfavorable conclusion as to the ability 
of Spain to rule a colony. One or two Madrid newspa- 
pers had been criticising the officers of the Spanish army, 
alleging their unwillingness to be sent on duty to Cuba, 
We suppose that under a not very liberal government such 
criticism of the army might be considered disloyal and 
might subject the offenders to trial and punishment; buta 
large mob, composed of young officers in the army, attacked 
and sacked the newspaper offices, and the police were power- 
less for several days to offer any interference. Premier 
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Sagasta and his colleagues in the Cabinet could not agree 
as to what action should be taken against the wicked 
editors, the majority of them believing that they should be 
tried by the civil tribunals, while others declared that it 
was the military law against which they bad offended, 
This latter seems to be the view of the man who is really 
chief in authority, General de Campos, Captain-General of 
Madrid, who called the officers of the Madrid garrisons 
together and told them that if there was any further riot- 
ing on the part of the officers of the garrisons they would 
have to meet him as an opponent. Yet this threat lacked 
thesnap which he put into his reply to a deputation of 
journalists to whom he said: ‘If you make any further 
attacks upon the army which incite a renewal of the recent 
rioting you will undoubtedly be shot.’”’ It was, we suppose, 
the duty of the newspaper editors as soon as they had been 
properly chastised by the riotous officers to take their les- 
son in submission. Instead of that they were guilty of pro- 
testing, which is what a beaten man should never do when 
the soldiery are incontrol. In Barcelona, two local news- 
papers protested against the excesses of the oflicers in 
Madrid, and a military court has ordered their directors to 
be arrested. It is nct easy for us to understand this Span- 
ish way of doing justice; neverthless we think it very far 
from a wise utterance of Governor Atkinson, of Georgia, 
who lately said that the time has come when steps should 
be taken to annex Cuba to the United States, 


THE arrest and conviction by a French military court of 
United States ex-Consul Waller, of Madagascar, is a very 
grave matter and may turn out much more serious than 
any one of the other diplomatic difficulties which are now 
combining to perplex, if not to embarrass, our Department 
of State. There is no immediate occasion to wax hot over 
the act, but it is one that calls for very careful attention, 
We have only the first telegraphic dispatch stating that 
Mr. Waller was arrested and tried by court martial on 
the charge of communicating with the Hova authorities, 
and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. He is an 
American citizen, formerly the representative of our Gov- 
ernment at the Hova court, and has received from that 
Government a large cession of land in Southern Madagas- 
car, against which the French protested, declaring that the 
Queen had no right to make such a grant. Indeed this 
grant is one of the occasions for the present war declared 
by France against Madagascar. ‘The United States has 
never recognized the right of France to control the diplo- 
matic relations ofthat island. Our consul does not take 
his exequatur from the French Resident, but directly 
from the Queen. We have never made any such 
bargain as England made when she agreed to 
acknowledge the French protectorate in return 
for certain French concessions at Zanzibar. It 
is true that the Queen of Madagascar has been com- 
pelled to submit to some extent to the French demands, 
and that these have been increased; and it may be that 
this partial submission will involve a change in our own 
policy. This isa matter for careful diplomatic considera- 
tion. It seems, however, almost impossible that Mr. 
Waller could have been guilty of any offense which justly 
calls for trial by court martial. Hecould'thus be tried 
only if he had been found with arms in his hands engaged 
in war, for we suppose a state of war does exist in Mada- 
gascar. Any less overt act of his has to be tried, under 
our treaties, by a civil court. Beyond all doubt he has 
been in communfcation with the Hova Government. His 
concession is received from that Government, and there 
has been no question as to his relations with that Govern- 
ment; and it would seem as if it were this concession alone, 
the validity of which is denied by the French Resident, 
which has been made the occasion for his arrest and im- 
prisonment. If this is all, then it would appear to be the 
duty of our Government to make an imperative demand 
for his release. 

It is an extraordinary reversal of conditions to find Km- 
peror William II acting as the champion of Prince Bis- 
marck. It is he who did most to discredit the Prince, 
who turned him out of office and drove him into sullen 
retirement, and who very unwillingly consented to a 
reconciliation. Now we have the Reichstag by a serious 
vote refusing to congratulate Bismarck, followed by the 
instant resignation of the President. The Reichstag is 
elected by universal suffrage—suffrage which was granted 
by the act of Prince Bismarck. It represents the empire 
which was created by Prince Bismarck’s diplomacy. It 
seems Strange enough at first that it should refuse to con- 
gratulate him on his eightieth birthday; but we must 
remember that it is a combination of parties which has 
done this act. There arethe Poles, who have no love for an 
empire, and wish to be independent; there are the represen- 
tatives of Alsace and Lorraine, who wish to be reunited with 
France; there are the Guelpbhs, who are angry that Hano- 
ver was ever incorporated with Prussia,and there are the So- 
cialists, who hate Bismarck no less hotly than he does them. 
But with these are the Centrist Catholic party, who cannot 
forget that he refused to go to Canossa, and are not pla- 
cated by the fact that he went after all; and there are the 
Radicals of the Richter type, who forget that he gave 
them suffrage, in their remembrance of his dictatorial 
methods and his alliance with the aristocratic and land- 
holding class. The result may be the dissolution of the 
Reichstag and a new appeal to the people with all its 
contingencies. The Emperor has not yet lost his influence; 
and his declaration that the vote of the Reichstag is a 
scandalous reflection on himself and on the Government, 
and on all the authorities and societies which will unite in 
honoring Bismarck, will have great influence with all those 
who still pride themselves on being loyal. We are not 
surprised at the general denunciation of the deputies ; and 
we only fear that a dissolution and new election would give 
occasion for the return of a reactionary House, which 
might pass the proposed laws so stringently restraining 
liberty of thought and of the press, 
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WHILE the advance on Peking has not been lost sight of 
the great interest at present in the Eastern war hangs about 
the negotiations for peace conducted by Count Ito and Li 
Hung Chang. In anticipation of it and in order to afforda 
basis for the demands for territorial expansion made by 
Japan, the Japanese fleet, which has had its unbroken suc- 
cesses in the north and has opened all the closed doorways 
to the Gulf of Pechili and the Chinese capital, has gone 
south to take possession of Formosa, and without any ef- 
fective opposition has occupied the mainisland of the Pes- 
cadores, close by Formosa. Whatever opposition may be 
made by Russia or other powers to any dismemberment of 
China proper, little effective resistance can be offered to 
Japan’s taking Formosa, which will be itself a large outlet 
for its activity ; while the forts of Wei-Hai-Wei and Port 
Arthur will also be claimed by Japan as posts of occupa- 
tion, just as England holds Hongkong and Gibraltar. 
We have as yet no news as to the progress of negotiations, 
not even whether an armistice is declared ; but there is the 
very serious and unfortunate incident of an attack upon Li 
Hung Chang by acrazy young native, who attempted to 
commit a crime like that which was attempted by that 
other fanatic, who struck a murderous blow at the young 
Czarovitch on his travels. Such mad attempts of assassi- 
nation must not be allowed to discredit Japanese diplomacy 
or civilization. There are assassins in older Christian 
countries, 





....We should hope, if our Southern brethren should 
send missionaries into our Northern States, where there is 
more work to be done, possibly, than we can do ourselves, 
that we would not be sensitive. It is perfectly true, as 
The Central Presbyterian points out, that there are many 
places in the North where missionary work needs very 
badly to be done. We have problems to meet in our great 
cities which do not much trouble our Southern brethren. 
If they have some spare energy and can undertake to do 
what we are not doing, we believe they would have a most 
cordial welcome. ‘There is noreason for great sensitiveness 
in either section over the advent of missionaries from the 
other section. We are glad of the warm defense which our 
Richmond contemporary makes for the colored people. It 
refers with pride to the fact that nearly two millions of 
them are communicants out of a total population of less 
thaneight millions, It adds that while their Christianity 
is not of the highest type they are far from being heathen. 


....A slightly different phase of the educational ques- 
tion in the South from that given three weeks ago by Mr. 
Verdery we find in the Bulletin of Atlanta University, 
which mentions simply as a matter of news that many of 
the students who have been teaching public schools during 
the winter and summer, and who have just received the 
final settlement for their work are greatly disappointed. 
Their contracts call for a specified sum per month or per 
pupil, or for their pro rata of the public school money of 
tie county in which they teach. Sothey do not know how 
much they will receive until the schools have been taught, 
and the pro-rata calculation made. In many instances 
the amount received is less than half of that named in the 
contract, and sometimes they do not receive for their five 
months’ work much more than enough to cover board and 
traveling expenses. For this reason, several have been 
compelled to leave school. It looks to us as if the school 
system of Georgia needed amending. 


....The late address given in his prayer meeting at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, by Thomas G. Shearman, by 
way of an attack upon missions in Hawaii, is picked up 
with great delight by our Catholic exchanges. Mr. Shear- 
man said: 


“The result of between fifty and sixty years’ unbroken mis- 
sionary government in these islands has been that the popula- 
tion has been reduced in number by three-quarters, and that 
these three-quarters are as debased, licentious and brutal as 
they were when the missionaries began their labors, and that the 
whole missionary enterprise has been a disgraceful failure.” 
This statement is untrue from beginning to end. The 
Government for thirty years was in the hands of native 
kings and queens who were utterly hostile to missionary 
rule, and did everything they could to counteract it. 
Meanwhile the American Board had withdrawn all mis- 


sionaries from the islands. A long and admirable review 
of these statements is made in The Evangelist by Helen 
W. Ludlow. 


.-.-The Nashville Baptist and Reflector is anxious to 
have us tell whether we are in favor of the intermarriage 
of the white and Negro races. We would not think of in- 
terfering with the marriage of any man to any woman. 
All we have to say is that we prefer marriage to unlawful 
relations. It says: 


“Forour own part we believe that the objection to the inter- 
marriage of the races goes far deeper than any social prejudice. 
It is a race prejudice.” 


This prejudice appears to us to be chiefly against the sol- 
emnized marriage relation. 


-...Once in yt pony or so one or two hundred Negroes 
go to Liberia, and we do not hear of any of them thit re- 
port they are pleased with the change. A company of two 
hundred sailed last week from Savannah, and a more dis- 
appointed lot of men probably never lived than they will 
find themselves to be a year hence. Those who went to 
Mexico a few months ago are returning wiser and poorer. 


_::::The present proposition is, after setting off a new 
Episcopal diocese about Washington as an archiepiscopal 
or primatial seat, to build a $10,000,000 cathedral. There 
would be no religious need for such a building which 
would serve only for display of magnificence. 


_ +++Our veteran temperance leader, Gen. Neal Dow, has 
just passed his ninety-first milestone of life. We heartily 
congratulate him, and hope he will round out a full hun- 


dred, and when he is tired of earth pass upward to live for- 
:: 


....The Faculty of Harvard holds to its unfavorable 
action concerning intercollegiate football. How rash to 
ener the corner stone of our great institutions of 

rning ! 


-... The new political organization, the American Bime- 
tallic party, has made a poor choice of name. It hasa hard, 
metallic sound, 
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CHURCHGOING IN RUSSIA. 





BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, 





WITH “The Great Fast’—Lent—churchgoing begins 
more assiduously than ever. Not that it has been slack 
before; in fact, one of the things which most surprises 
Americans in Russia is the way Russians attend church. 

Almost all functions in Russia, with the exception of 
balls and theatrical performances, begin with a religious 
service. ‘* How shall we induce the poor to go tochurch ?” 
and “ How shall we interest men in the church ?” questions 
which perplex our American clergymen, would be as inex- 
plicable to Russians as is our system of pew rents. Items 
about American pew rents, church parlors, and expenses 
generally, made their appearance in the Russian news- 
papers from time to time, during my stay, and I was as- 
sailed with questions: 

“Is it really true that you sell places in the house of 
God? And if all the seats are sold at such great prices, 
how do the poor people feel at going there in their shabby 
garments? What room is there for them ?” 

Of course the only answer I could make was that, in 
many cases, shabby people are not welcome, practically, 
whatever the theory may be; that there is no room for 
them ; and that they solve the problem simply enough by 
staying away from the high-priced churches. 

“But is that Christianity—to deprive the poor of the 
best in the house of God ?” said the Russians, ‘I think 
our way is better.” 

As for the other question—more men go to church in 
Russia than women, if one may trust the evidence of his 
eyes. The poor, in their soiled and tattered sheepskins, 
stand side by side with therich. The Church is far more 
democratic than in America, in some ways. ‘The most mag- 
nificent buildings, where the finest singing and services 
exist, are open freely to all classes, without distinction. 

Most Russian churches are open all day long. I remem- 
ber that several in Nijni-Névgorod, Yaroslivl, and 
smaller places were not, but they were the exception to the 
rule. Rarely can one enter without finding worshipers, 
whether a service be in progress or not, aud the atmos- 
phere is always profoundly devotional. Gointo a Protest- 
ant Episcopal church in America—the only genuinely 
American kind which is kept open on week days—when 
there is no service, and you are pretty sure to find a man 
thumping the cushions, und doing his neglected cleaning, 
or loud voices echo from the vestibule or from the open 
door of the robing room, where the sexton and his friends 
are engaged in conversations not alwaysedifying. Matters 
are very different in a Russian church. No organist is tor- 
turing the organ—there is no organ. No sexton is banging 
the pew doors and raising a dust from the carpets 
and cushions—there are no carpets, cushions, pews or 
praying chairs, The whole atmosphere of the place 
forbids loud talking. There is none of that star- 
ing about which strikes one so disagreeably in many 
Roman Catholic churches, and which impressed me par- 
ticularly in Warsaw after I had become accustomed to the 
reverent attitude of the Russians. The people who have 
entered for the service or for private devotion pay strict 
attention to their own business. The point which strikes 
the average American is the absolute lack of self-con- 
sciousness in the worshipers. I will not say that the average 
American is ashamed of his religion, when he has any—not 
exactly that; but he certainly would never dream of in- 
itiating the public into his mood of repentance or suppli- 
cation by his gestures. The average American watches 
the Russian make frequent signs of the cross, prostrate 
himself repeatedly before the pictures of Christ, the Vir- 
gin or the Saints, until his brow touches the pavement, 
and, being unable to understand the service and unwilling 
to lay aside his prejudices, even if he could investigate 
matters for himself, he looks on with a sort of pitying 
scorn, and goes home no wiser than he came, thanking 
God that he is not like these Russian “‘idolaters.’”’ I know 
it because I have heard it, in substance, from the lips of 

many Americans who have ‘‘done’’ Russia and her insti- 
tutions in a fortnight er so. 

To be perfectly fair I must mention a few exceptions to 
the rule of absolutely free access to all churches. On 
special occasions, such as Imperial birthdays and name- 
days, when courtiers are ordered to attend the Te Dewm 
service at St. Isaac’s Cathedral in full uniform,* on Holy 
Thursday and on Easter night, at the same cathedral, a 
large area of the floor, and the space in the raised tribune 
not required by the choirs, are reserved for these officials 
and for such persons as are privileged to enter, or whom 
the church servitors have seen fit to admit. One of the 
chief of these servitors always admitted us, past the gen- 
darmes, to the reserved places, on all special occasions, 
and persistently refused to accept my repeated offers of 
‘‘tea-money.”’ . I knew that his subordinates did not scorn 
pecuniary gratitude for the hard wooden stools which they 
sometimes bring out for the use of foreigners or of invalid 
Russians, and which serve to mitigate the fatigue of 
standing three or four hours, if the crowd be not too great 
to permit of their being used after they are once secured. 
However, if one knows how to stand properly there is no 
need for a seat. 

Asarule, it is far more interesting to stand with the 
crowd, than in the reserved space, and watch the manners, 
faces and feelings. The only objection is the difficulty of 
seeing and hearing in the very large building and,occasion- 
ally, the terrible pressure of the masses which fill themeven 
on ordinary Sundays. It was generally my fate to standin 
such a position that I was called upon, every few minutes, 
to pass copper kopeks and candles along the line. The 
people far up in front who wished to place candles before 


- The Imperial family are never present, and the restrictions are 
not made for their benefit. ; 
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the image of a saint, took this method of procuring them 
from the candle counterat the rear, and a tap on the shoul - 
ders warned me when they had been bought. 

But, besides these public churches, there are ‘“‘ private 
churches.” Just here comes in the thing which corre- 
sponds most nearly to the aristocratic, republican system 
of proprietary pews. Every palace and government, or 
private benevolent institution, has one or morechurchesof 
itsown. The mansions of many wealthy nobles are pro- 
vided in the same manner. Peter the Great put down the 
latter category, but the practice forced its way back into 
use. They are supported by their owners, but there are a 
number of churches supported, like the public churches, by 
the State, which are practically, tho not theoretically, 
closed to the general public. The doorkeeper would, I 
presume, admit any well-dressed person to these State 
churches; but I am sure that he would not ad- 
mit peasants or even members of the lower mer- 
chant or artisan classes, all of whom are plainly 
recognizable. Such, for instance, are the churches 
attached to the Post Office and the Department of the Im - 
perial Appanages, which are very fashionable. Naturally, 
the service is less imposing than in the great churches, 
where a bishop or even an archbishop officiates, with many 
priests and deacons and superb choirs. But one condones 
the exclusion of the masses, and he is likely, occasionally, 
to seek this welcome relief, from the crowding which is in- 
evitable where the audience stands. To tell thetruth, the 
masses do not care for these more simple churches, and it 
is to be observed that no injustice is done to them, since the 
most magnificent things are left for them, when they are 
not shared with them, by the wealthy. 

Even the best of the few free-pew churches in our great 
American cities do not possess any such claims to uniting 
the rich and the poor in brotherly worship as do the Rus- 
sian churches, with few exceptions, because the considera- 
tion of clothing, which seems never to occur to the poor 
Russian or to his rich neighbor, is a very powerful one 
here. That the rich are to blame for it no one who has 
once been “‘looked over” by a fashionable congregation, or 
by that corgregation’s deputy, the haughty sexton, is 
likely todoubt. A friend of mine once tried an ingenious 
experiment on one of these autocratic sextonsin the course 
of her investigation of church manners. Dressing herself 
as badly as possible, she betook herself at an early hour to 
oue of the most fashionable of the New York churches’ 
The sexton surveyed her, and told her loftily that there 
were no seats, 

“But I can see that there are,’’? she remonstrated. 
“*Ovher people are being shown to seats; the house is near- 
ly empty still.” 

“There are no seats here—for such as you. There are 
plenty of suitable churches elsewhere where you can go,’’ 
retorted the autocrat. 

She retreated, entered her carriage (which she had pru- 
dently left round the corner), drove home at full speed, 
arrayed herself like the lily of the field, figuratively speak- 
ing, and drove up again to thatchurch door, with as much 
dash as circumstances permitted. She applied to the 
autocrat. Tho it was now late, and seats were presum- 
ably scarce, he gave her one of the best, on the middle 
aisle, and did it with asuave courtesy which was quite un- 
disturbed by any recognition of her face, This incident 
had a bad effect on the rash experimenter’s attendance at 
church thereafter, as was, perhaps, natural, however inju- 
dicious it may have been toconfound the doorkeeper with 
the institution. 

“Every country has the government which it deserves,” 
runs the saying. We may adapt it: ‘‘ Every country has the 
Church which suits it.’”’ Very little doubt can exist in the 
mind of any who possesses adequate knowledge of Russian 
people and conditions—I may add of the language,also—that 
the Pravosldvnaya (the Orthedox Russian Church), is bet- 
ter suited to Russia than any other. Wemay pass over the 
certain objections of those who think that they have ad- 
vanced beyond all such institutions and ‘“ prejudices,’ as 
church and religion, with the comment, that such people 
rarely prove their vaunted moral superiority. People do 
exist, undoubtedly, whose moral nature is so strong and 
true that they will not go to the bad even if they do not 
enter acburch for years. But even such persons fail to 
reach the highest development possible to them in certain 
directions, if they do not distinctly and visibly deterior- 
ate, which they almost invariably do. The fact remains 
that, for nine-tenths of the world, religion in some form is 
the only thing which stands between them and demoral- 
ization. 

The Russian peasant leads a very hard, hopeless, joyless 
life. For him, the church with its gold, silver, jewels (real 
or imitation), its magnificent vestments, pictures, incense, 
music, forms the one bright spot in his dreary life, the one 
place where he can cast aside, temporarily, the heavy bur- 
den of existence, forget his cares, rise above material 
things, and indulge in the artistic sense which he undoubt- 
edly possesses. Admitting the existence in man of the re- 
ligious instinct—and the Russian possesses it in ahigh de- 
gree—some definite form of worship is inevitable. The 
form which helps the Russian peasant most effectually, 
which brings before him and keeps before him the cardinal 
points of the Christian religion, is the best for him, and 
that is precisely what the Russian Church, with its vivid, 
symbolical ceremonies, does for the illiterate or imperfectly 
educated masses. 

New YORK CITY. 
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A COMPLETE summary is given in The Moravian of 
March 20th of the statistics of the Northern and Southern 
provinces of the United States, from which it appears that 
there are 12,923 communicants, an increase of 388; 1,262 
non-communicants and 13,554 scholars in the Suanday- 
schools. A statement of the finances of the Northern 
province shows that $111,276 was raised for salaries, repairs, 
debts, new buildings and general expenses, and $23,343 for 
benevolences. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Henry Herrick, of North Woodstock, 
Conn., a member of the class of 1822 at Yale and the oldest 
living graduate of the college, died at his home recently at 
the age of nivety-two. 





....-American travelers may well copy the example set by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the New York Tribune, who, after 
a lengthy visit to the United Presbyterian Mission in 
Egypt, left a check for $500 as his contribution to their 
work. 


....The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports receipts for the month of February of 
$23,044 against $29,192 for February of 1894. The total re- 
ceipts for four months have been $117,616 against $70,545 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


....The Muskogee Mission School, in the Indian Terti- 
tery, under the care of the Presbyterian Church, has devel- 
oped into a college, and receives the name of “ Henry 
Kendall! College,” after the well known, highly honored 
man who was for so long Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board. 


.... The General Synod of the Lutheran Church has taken 
up the question of deaconesses and is to establish soon its 
first home and training school for deaconesses in this 
neighborhood. There is a proposal to organize such houses 
in all large cities, and a committee has been appointed to 
develop the work here. 


....Tbhe Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church reports total receipts for eleven months of $616,919, 
as against $505,777 for the corresponding period of last 
year. This gain of over $111,009 includes nearly $43,000 in 
the woman’s executive committee and $88,500 in legacies, 


Receipts from the churches have fallen off $15,763. 


....The Church of the Strangers, which has had no regu- 
lar pastor since the death of Dr. Charles F. Deems, has re- 
cently called the Rev. D. A. Blackburn from the Westmin- 
ster Church of Charleston, 8S. C. Mr. Blackburn com- 
menced his pastorate last Sunday. There has been talk of 
removing the church from its old stand at Mercer Street 
up town ; but that has been postponed for the present. 


...-Omahba Presbyterian Theological Seminary has se- 
cured for its use a building erected for a hotel. It was 
purchased by Thomas McDougall and Mrs. William Thaw, 
of Pittsburg, and the seminary leases it fora term of years 
at one dollar per year. There will be one hundred rooms 
for students, besides parlors and other large apartments 
for chapels, class-rooms, library, etc. 

...-The Local Union of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, of this city and vicinity, had a recent meeting at 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. One of the fea- 
tures of the meeting was that the chapters of the Local 
Assembly of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew (Protestant 
Episcopa!) were invited to attend, and the president gave 
a most interesting account of work done by the Brother- 
hood in the hospitals. 


eee There isareport that the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society is planning to turn over the income of its 
trust funds to the general Board of Missions of the Episco- 
pal Church. Mr. Oakley, the ex-treasurer, has promptly 
agreed to make good all losses occurring through his 
negligence, amounting to about $12,000. He states that 
for many years his other work has been so engrossivg 
that he bas not been able to give much time to the duties 
of this position. 


.... The salaries of the bishops and editors of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church have been fixed as follows: Bishop 
Andrews (residing in New York), $5,000; missionary bish- 
ops, $4,500; other bisbops, $4,750. Editorsresiding in New 
York, Advocate, Review, and Sunday-school publications, 
$5,000; residing at Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, 
$4,500: in Syracuse, $3,500; in San Francisco, $2,500; in 
New Orleans, $1,700. Agents, New York, $5,000; Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, $4,750, Secretary of Epworth League, 
$4,500. 


.... The committee in charge of the Fulton Street Daily 
Noou Prayer-meeting has prepared a series of questions 
to be sent out throughout the country to furnish material 
fora study of conversion. The questions have reference to 
the early education, the period of conversion, the type of life 
both before and after, circumstances, the results, etc.; any 
items connected with the Christian life especially related to 
conversion. Answers are sought from individuals, tho the 
names are not for publication. it is expected that the 
facts prought to light will prove valuable material in the 
study of Christian work. 

.... The Baptist Boards are feeling the financial depres- 
sion heavily. The Home Mission Board must raise 
$119,000 during this month in order not to increase the 
debt of last year. The Foreign Mission Board needs 
$400,000 and over. This has been interpreted as indicating 
that the society is in “financial straits.” The treasurer of 
the society publishes a statement in the papers to the 
effect that while it is in need of money, it is not in finan- 
cial straits, inasmuch as it is in good condition and can 
borrow all thatitneeds. By his use of the term we sup- 
pose that he means that the society is in no danger of 
bankruptcy or of being placed in such a position that it 
cannot in due time meet all its obligations. 


...»Reference has been made to the work among the 
Italians in the Presbytery of Lehigh, in Pennsylvania. In 
October of last year the Rev. David Acquarone, of the Free 
Evangelical Church of Italy, was installed pastor of the 
New Italy Church. Since then every effort has been made 
by the Roman Catholics to counteract this work, but the 
result has been a still more general interest in the Gospel 
among the people, large attendance upon evangelical 
preaching, the Sunday-school and other evangelizing agen- 
cies. There is a young men’s meeting every Monday night, 
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a@ woman’s meeting Tuesday evening, and a mission day- 
school of fifty scholars is maintained under a young Ital- 
ian, who two years ago abandoned his studies for the 
priesthood, came to Hazleton, and is working there. 
There is every encouragement for the continuance of the 
work. 


...-Of the 260 cadets at West Point about one-third are 
professing Christians, twenty of them being Roman Cath- 
olics. In addition to the regular Sunday morning services 
under the chaplain, a prayer and conference meeting is 
held on Sunday evening. A mid-week prayer-meeting is 
also conducted by the young men, who have organized a 
Christian Association and areading room. Miss Warner, 
sister of the authoress of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,” con- 
tinues her practice of many years of holding a Bible-class 
for cadets at the conclusion of the chapel service on Sun- 
day morning, and the wife of one of the professors holds 
asimilar classin the afternoon. There occurred recently 
the annua! presentation to the graduating class of copies of 
the Bible, the Roman Catholics receiving the Douai Ver- 
sion and the Protestants the King James Version. These 
are furnished by a fund in the care of the American Tract 
Society. 


....In a recent number of The War Cry Mrs. Ballington 
Booth has published a letter to the police officers, in which 
she expresses her personal thanks to the many who have 
rendered kindness to the Army, done not in a perfunctory 
but a kindly and courteous way, showing that the men as 
well as the officers were with them. She makes special 
reference to the police in this city, thanking them for pro- 
tecting the open-air meetings in the slums and the meet- 
ings in the halls in the down-town parts of the city. She 
then appeals to them to continue the work hand in hand 
with the Salvation Army for the relief of the unfortunate 
and the rescue of those who would gladly leave their lives 
of sin if possible. Then in a kindly way, peculiar to her- 
self, she reminds them of the power they have in their 
hands, a power to be exercised wisely and kindly as well as 
justly, and their responsibility not merely to their superi- 
ors but to God; to do their work faithfully as unto Him 
just as much as if they were ordained workers in his cause. 


...-The Classes of the Reformed (Dutch) Church are 
considering various constitutioval amendments to come 
before the General Synod. The first amendment extends 
the privilege of nominating candidates for professorships 
in the theological seminaries to the Classes. Hitherto the 
General Synod has had the sole right to nominate. This 
amendment is not mandatory, but permissible. The sec- 
ond has to do with the ecclesiastical standing of professors 
in the theological seminaries. Hitherto they have had no 
position in the General Synod. On assuming office they 
were dismissed from the Classes, and came under the sole 
jurisdiction cf the General Synod. In order to bring them 
into closer touch with the general work of the Church 
there has been a proposition that their membersbip in the 
Classes should be restored. But thisamendment proposes 
instead that each faculty be represented in the Synod by 
one of their number annually chosen. The other two 
amendments are of minor importance, 


....The pew régime in Russian Poland, under Count 
Sbuvaloff, is somehow not giving entire satisfaction to the 
Poles. When tbe new Governor General arrived after 
Gourko’s retirement, the sanguine population of Warsaw 
turned outin mass to cheer him. They decorated their 
city and were enthusiastically expectant of a millenium. 
But under Sbhuvaloff’s gracious manner, under the velvet 
glove they found the iron hand, and they have no doubt, 
now that the process of Russification and repression will 
be vigorously continued. The Catholic Church in Poland 
has had a hard time lately, anumber of clergymen who 
had married Catholics to orthodox people or who had bap- 
tized their children finding themselves in serious trouble. 
In Finnland, repression seems also to bein the ascendant, 
and tLe Finns are everywhere simmerivg with discontent. 
The latest interference with them is a police ordinance 
compelling all purveyors for public entertainment or in- 
struction to lodge a syllabus of their lectures, play or what- 
ever else it may be, with the local governors and to receive 
permission from them before they come before the public. 
As these local Governors are Russians, the shoe pinches, 


...-The annual report of the mission work of the Roman 
Catholic Church among the Negroes and Indians shows 
that the collections for this work in the various dioceses 
of the country during 1894 amounted to $57,840. The total 
number of Catholic Negroes was 156,683; the number of 
pupils in Catholic Negro schools was 8,610; the number of 
baptisms during the year 4,394, of which 3,760 were of 
children and 634 adults. The Negro Catholic population 
is strongest in Baltimore and in New Orleans. Io Balti- 
more out of a colored population of 218,000, 36,650 are 
Roman Catholic. They have five churches ministered to 
by fourteen priests. In New Orleans out of a colored pop- 
ulation of 267,000, 80,000 are Roman Catholic. Next in the 
list comes Natchitoches, where there are 9,000 Roman 
Catholics in a colored population of 130,000; in San 
Autonio there are 7,000 Roman Catholics out of a total of 
30,000; in Savannah, 1,000 out of 800,000; in Mobile, 2,500 
outof 706,243; in Little Rock, Ark., 250 out of 325,000; in 
Galveston, 550 out of 250,000, and in New York City out of 
a population of 90,000 colored, there are 3,094 Roman Cath- 
olics, with three churches. 


...-Attention has been again drawn to work among 
the Hungarians in this country. Ata recent meeting of 
the New York Presbytery the Rev. John B. Devins reported 
that there are 40,000 in the city, divided among Jews, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Five thousand are 
nominally Protestant, and desire to bear the Gospel in their 
native tongue. There are, however, very few clergymen 
competent to speak to them in their own language, and 
these are actively engaged in mission work in other States. 
Mr. Devins stated that on a recent occasion when marryivg 
a Hungarian couple, he asked one of the witnesses how 
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long he had been in the city. ‘‘ Nine years.” ‘ Where do 
you go to church »” ‘“ Nowhere,’ was the sad reply, with 
the addition, “‘I did not want to go to the Catholic Church, 
for I was not a Catholic in the old country, and there is no 
other place for me to go.” Accordingly, the presbytery 
adopted resolutions selecting Hope Chapel as the place for 
beginning a work, and advising the collection of a sum of 
money to carryiton. It will be under the general charge 
of a committee, consisting of Mr. Devins, Dr. J. R. Davies, 
Mr. John Stewart, the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, and Mr, 
Oscar E. Boyd, of the Board of Home Missions. The com- 
mittee desire to know of a suitable preacher who can be 
secured temporarily or permanently, if the way were clear, 
and also ask for contributions. 


....The clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this city and Brooklyn held a meeting last week to 
counteract the impression that had evidently gone abroad 
that Drs. Rainsford and Rylance expressed their views in 
the addresses at Cooper Union advocating Sunday opening 
of the saloons. The meeting was called by Dr. H. Y. Sat- 
terlee, Executive Chairman of the Church Temperance 
Society. Mr. Robert Graham presented the view of the 
society in the matter protesting against the opinions ad- 
vanced by Drs. Rainsford and Rylance. Letters were re- 
ceived from Drs. Mottet, Brown and Harris, expressing 
their strong opposition to any legislation looking to the 
opening of the saloons on Sunday. There were addresses 
by various persons, including Drs. Vibbert, Huntington 
and Satterlee, and the following resolutions were prepared 
and adopted by the meeting, the clergymen present sign- 
ing their names to the report: 


(1) That there is nothing in the trade of the saloon keeper 
which should make it an exception to the long-settled policy of 
the State, which protects the right of rest and quiet worship on 
Sunday by forbidding ordinary traffic on that day. 

(2) That the Sunday liquor traffic is especially dangerous, 
because on that day larg2 numbers, released from their ordinary 
employments, are tempted by the open saloon, to spend in drink 
and dissipation the earnings needed for the support of their 
families. 

* (3) That the deleterious influence of the Sunday saloon is 
shown by the remonstrances which are uniformly made by all 
religious bodies against the location of saloons in the neighbor- 
hood of their churches. 

(4) That the social and political advantages which attract to 
our Jand such large numbers of immigrants are chiefly due to 
that intelligence and morality which the American Sunday ob- 
servance nurtures, and our foreign-born fellow-citizens should 
gladly submit to the restrictions which experience shows to be 
needful to the best interests of all classes. 

(5) That the experience of former years in this and other 
cities shows that, with an honest and incorruptible police, Sun- 
day closing of the saloon can be substantially enforced.” 


...-Three important Protestant State Synods have re- 
cently convened in Germany—namely, those of Prussia, of 
Wiirtemberg and of Baden. All three had to deal with 
what is rapidly becoming the burning question of the hour 
in the Protestant Church of the land of Luther—namely, 
the chasm existing or being formed between the conserva- 
tive and confessional status of the Church at large and the 
neological tendencies developed at various universities by 
the theological faculties. All three State Synods were 
strongly conservative in character, and formally and prac- 
tically reiterated their confessional position. The Prus- 
sian Synod adopted a Collection of Forms, in which the 
Apostles’ Creed isa part of the ordination vow. Under 
the impress of these conservative elements, so preponder- 
ating in the Protestant Church at large, the officials are 
beginning to take steps against the radical innovations of 
the liberals. Schrempf, whose refusal to use the Apostles’ 
Creed at a baptism was the outward occasion of the out- 
break of the controversy on this subject, was deprived of 
his charge by the Church authorities in Wiirtemberg. 
Even in liberal Baden, Pastor Schwartz, who had denied 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, has been deposed, 
and his appeal to the Grand Duke has been fruitless. In 
Bavaria the authorities have given candidates to under- 
stand that there are no openings for the adherents of the 
Ritschl and kindred clans. In Prussia the Government is 
evidently anxious to get conservative men in the theolog- 
ical faculties. Baetghen, of .Greifswald, has become the 
successor of Dillmann in Berlin; and even Austria and 
Switzerland have been searched for men of this kind. 
Miihlan, of Dorpat, has been called to Kiel in the place of 
the liberal, Schiirer; and Oettli, of Berne, is to go to 
Greifswald. The agitation between the adherents of the 
two tendencies is growing rapidly. A delegation of nearly 
200 of the 1,000 Protestant pastors of the Church in the 
Rhine provinces sent an address of sympathy to the liberal 
professors at Bonn, Meinhold and Grafe, who have been 
sharply attacked for their neological views; but on the 
other hand, a much more powerful movement has been 
inaugurated on the conservative side, urging faithfulness 
to the historic standards of evangelical Protestantism. 
The extremes in the Church of the Fatherland are being 
sharply defined, and what the clash will result in only a 
prophet can foretell. Nowhere else are they making church 
history so rapidly as is being done in Germany at present. 


....We gave last week asummary of the proposed re- 
vision of the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The same commission prepared a revised code of 
the organic and canonical laws. Any full statement 
would be beyond our limits and is scarcely necessary. We 
give merely the essential points. The first change is the 
omission of the Titles and the numbering of the Canons 
throughout from 1t053. In the old foria the Canons were 
numbered separately under each Title. In the Canon of 
Ordination and Consecration a change has been made 
abolishing the distinction between candidates for deacons 
orders only and candidates for the priesthood, all being 
recognized as ‘‘ candidates for holy orders,” altho the re- 
quirements for the diaconate are not as extensive as those 
for priests’ orders. In the section concerning the Ordination 
of Bishops avery noticeable change has been made, the 
consent of the Standing Committees being omitted. All 
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tbat is required is that the Primus should present the 
statement of the convention of the diocese to the House of 
Bishops, or, in case that is not in session, to every bishop in 
the United States except those whose resignations have 
been accepted, and if a majority of them consent the 
Primus is to take order for the ordination and consecra- 
tion of the bishop-elect. No bishop is to be ordained and 
consecrated for a foreign country without the consent of 
the bishops duly convened as a House. Under the 
Canon of Regulation and Duties of the Ministry 
this is noted, that the registry of every baptism 
and of every ‘marriage is to be signed by the officiating 
ninister and by at least two witnesses. In regard to lay 
readers the new canon is more restrictive than the old. 
The Canon on Marriage and Divorce contains no table of 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity. There 
are some changes in the canons of worship, the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer being ordained ‘‘ upon all occa- 
sions of public worship for which this Church provides,” 
instead of “before all sermons and lectures and on all 
other occasions of public worship.” The rule from the 
Evglish Prayer Book that the morning and evening prayer 
shall be said *‘either privately or openly, not being let by 
sickness or other urgent cause,” is introduced. A signifi- 
cant change is the omission of the whole section in re- 
gaurd to the so-called “ritualistic practices and doubtful 
or erroneous doctrines.” There is one new canon treating 
of the provinces and carrying out the provisions of Article 
IV of the Revised Constitution. There is no attempt to 
force the provincial system upon the dioceses, each diocese 
being left free to act upon its own judgment. The size of 
the Digest is considerably reduced. Whereas the present 
occupies 162 pages, the new constitution and canons will 
occupy Only 85, showing considerable condensation and 
omission of unnecessary matter, 
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SABBATH AND SUNDAY IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT CHURCH. 


ONE of the knotty problems which the student of New 
Testament and early ecclesiastical literature must meet 
deals with the origin of the Christian Sunday as a day of 
worship and the why and wherefore of the change from 
the seventh to the first day of the week as the day for the 
public worship in the primitive Church. Two views have 
been advocated on this subject, one, of a more legalistic 
character, claiming that in spirit the idea of the Jewish 
Sabbath as a day of rest and worship was transferred, 
probably by some official act of the Apostles, to the first 
day of the week ; the other, adopted as a rule more by the 
Lutheran theologians of the Continent, according to 
which the Christian Sunday stands in no connection what- 
ever, either in origin or idea or original character, with 
the Jewish Sabbath, but was a development out of the con- 
sciousness of the primitive Church, the selection of the day 
being based on the resurrection of Christ. 

Among recent writers none have pronounced more strong: 
ly in favor of the latter view than Professor Zahn, of Erlan- 
gen, easily the leading conservative scholar of Germany in 
his line of research. In his collection of studies entitled, 
“Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche,” the gem is easily 
his history of the Sunday, particularly in the primitive 
Church. In discussing this subject he zoes out from the 
attitude of Christ and of the Apostle Paul over against 
the Jewish Sabbath. The conduct of the latter especially 
furnishes the data for the understanding of the subject. 
While Paul in his work in the Gentile congregations re- 
sisted with might and main the introduction of any Juda- 
istic leaven, in the shape of an observance of the ceremo- 
nial law, including that of the Sabbath and festivals, 
which constituted such an important element in this law, 
he himself, when among the Jews, observed these very 
ceremovial features as a Hebrew of the Hebrews. Again, 
while the church at Jerusalem, and throughout Palestine, 
remained Judaisticin this sense, that they continued in 
outward connection with the religious communion of the 
Jews, they, nevertheless, recognized as brethren the Gen- 
tile Christians who were not bound by these laws. This 
seeming contradiction finds its harmony in a higher unity. 
Concerning St. Paul, Zaha says: 

“Such liberty at times to observe the ordinances of the 
Fathers and at times to ignore them, was rooted in thaconvic- 
tion that no ceremonial ordinance was a part and portion of re- 
ligion in the sense that salvation was conditioned by its observ- 
ance; but that, on the other hand, a fixed order of worship and 
of congregational life was no hindrance to salvation, if the ob- 
servance was not urged on the ground that it had a merit of its 
own before God.” 

From this basal principle the application to the Sabbath 
can readily be made. Zahn maintains that “ it never en 
tered the minds of the Christians of the first three centu- 
ries to regard Sunday as the continuation of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath or tocall it the Sabbath. Not until the fourth 
and fifth centuries do we find the first beginnings of this 
way of looking at the matter.” A protection against such 
aconfusion of the two days was found in the fact that the 
name Sabbath was retained for the seventh day, while to 
the first was given the name “ Day of the Lord,” i.e., of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, indicating thereby that the day 
was observed as a memorial of the resurrection of Christ. 

Again Zahn claims that originally the idea that Sunday 
is a day of rest, was not a fundamental factor in its con- 
ception. It was a day of worship, and that too, joyful 
worship on which alone that acme of Christian worship, 
the Lord’s Supper, could be celebrated. Only later on, in 
the fourth century, was the idea of rest as a prime factor 
in Sunday observance emphasized in the Church. Funda- 
mentally the Sunday was the memorial day of the resur- 
rection of the Lord, a weekly repetition of Easter joy. Just 
when and under what circumstances it was introduced, is 
bot clear from existing sources, altho the New Testament 

shows the first tracesof it in the Gentile congregations of 
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St. Paul. One of the ¢xtraordinary features about the in- 
novation was that it never caused any serious controversy 
even among the Judaistic Christians where at times we 
find both days observed as sacred. The whole, however, 
shows how thoroughly the principle, that the legal features 
of Judaism were no longer binding on the Church, had 
permeated all the ranks of the believers. Zahn says: 


“The early Christians understood the third [fourth] command- 
ment to refer, not to the recurrence of a weekly, monthly or 
yearly day, but to the cleansing from sin and to the doing of 
good deeds with a good conscience, and in peace, and in the hope 
of the eternal Sabbath which awaited the children of God. The 
observance of Sunday for them stood in no connection with this 
commandment. For them this observance was at all times a 
product of Cbristian custom, and no distinction was made by 
them between Sunday and the other festival days which cele- 
brated the memory of the great deeds of salvation, and drew 
forth the expression of gratitude by a service in the house of the 
Lord. It was not a command of God or of Christ, but the inter- 
ests of the congregation, which cannot exist without a regular 
service and worship, and the duty of taking part in the life and 
work of the congregation, that in those days made the observance 
of Sunday a matter of conscience for the Christians. In the 
third century it was not yet regarded as heretical to teach with 
Origen ( Contra Celsum,” VIL, 22 sq. Cf., also, Clemens Alex., 
* Strom.” VII, 35) that a perfect Christian did not stand in need 
of any particular holy days, for he at all times was living in the 
works, words and thoughts of the Logos, his real Lord, and was 
as a consequence celebrating the Lord’s Day at all times; and 
that only the mass of common Christians, who did not appre- 
ciate this ideal of holiness, needed such an external arrangemen* 
as a fixed day of worship.” 


Zahn’s discussion, based upon aclose study of New Testa- 
ment and early patristic literature, is a scholarly produc- 
tion; and the author is well aware that he is expressing 
views that contradict opinions current in wide circles. 
But views backed by such scholarship cannot be ignored, 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 7TH. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY.—MaARK 11: 1-11, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ Hosanna ; blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.’’—Mark 11:9. 

Notes :—‘*' Bethphage.”’—It was a small village nearer 
Jerusalem than Betbany, and to this village the two disci- 
ples were sent for the ass.— “A colt tied whereon no 
man ever yet sat.”’—A young animal chosen, as more appro 
priate for this sacred service than one which had done 
menial service. “And straightway he will send him 
back hither.’—This gives a different idea from the Old 
Version. The meaning is that Jesus needs the animal and 
will send him back as soon as he is done with him. We 
are to suppose that it was some well-inclined disciple who 
owned the colt, and that Jesus miraculously kuew that it 
would be found all ready. ‘* Tied at the door without,” 
—As is frequently seen, the ass being an animal which 
even the poorest could have and keep. “Cast on him 
their garments.”—No saddle was necessary; simply to 
throw one or two of theircloaks over the animal’s back. 
“ He sat upon him,.”’—The ass was chosen as a sym- 
bol of a peaceful king. The Jews were not encouraged to 
use horses, the emblem of war. Then the ass was the ani- 
mal of the prophecy quoted by the other gospels, from 
Zech. 9: 8.———"' Spread their garments upon the way.” 
—In the road, as a testimonial of respect, as we throw 
flowers in the road.-——“ And others branches.’’—Said to 
be palm branches; that is, the long fronds, or leaves, 
which can be broken off without injury to the plant, and 
which lie flat on the ground, making no impediment, 
Doubtless the region was full of palm trees and olives 
then. This was Sunday, and from this we hive the cele- 
bration of Palm Sunday by Catholics. “ Hosunna,”’ 
etc.—The word means, “ Save, I pray thee,” and had come 
to be a formulaof praise and worship, like Hallelujah. 
The rest of their cry is taken from the Pilgrim Psalms, 
from the Psalms 115-118, which were repeated by the Jews 
as they went up to the Passover at Jerusalem. 
** Blessed is the kingdom that cometh,”—A different read- 
ing from the Old Version. The implication 1s that Jesus 
was now to assume his royalty as the promised king of the 
Jews, the successor of David. “ Hosanna in the high- 
est.’—In Heaven. May Heaven hear and approve. * Be 
had looked round about.’’—This was all he did Sunday 
afternoon. He looked carefully, allowed himself to be ob- 
served us accepting Messiahship, examined his Father’s 
house, and got ready to cleanse it the next day. 
‘“* Went out unto Bethany.’’—Where he was in the habit of 
staying, at the house of Lazarus, when in the city. 

Instruction, Jesus sent two of his disciples on the er- 
rand into the village, just as he bade them go two and two 
on their missionary tours, Two can help each other, be 
responsible for each other, keep each other out of tempta- 
tion, or help in danger. 

Jesus needs messengers. The messages may be very 
commonplace, merely to go and bring a donkey ; but the 
fact that it is for Christ dignifies the message and the 
messenger. We can live so that all our little duties which 
we do for ourselves or others shall also be done for Christ, 
as we live always for him, and make the love of God our 
chief end, which includes all others. 

What humble things the King of Glory needs! These 
two disciples were to say that Jesus Christ, through whom 
all things were made, had need of this young ass. 

When Jesus borrowed this animal he promised, according 
to the Revised Version, to return it just as soon as he was 
through with it. That is a little lesson in faithfulness. 
Be careful to return what you borrow, and as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Observe the contrast between the conduct of Jesus now 
and previously. Before he had refused the honor of king. 
He hid from them when they would make him king. Now 
he accepted it. He helped it by his triumphal entry. His 
time was come, and he wished to claim his Messiahship. 
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Jesus did what he knew would expose him to the anger 
and envy of the priests, and end with his death. He had 
just told them that Mary had anointed him for his burial. 
Danger and death had no influence to hinder him in the 
line of his duty. 

If we cannot run on any errands for Jesus, we can at 
least spread our garments to help him orhonorhim. A 
sick person who cannot leave the house to do anything 
abroad, can at least cry Hosanna. These people honored 
him when they uttered praise ; and the beart of praise may 
be more than the manual service which does a prominent 
work or the hasty running on a distant, missionary jour- 
ney. 

Jesus was deliberate in his work. He simply went to the 
temple on this Sabbath afternoon, and there looked about, 
and saw how the worship was performed, and how they 
sold doves, and where the tables of the money changers 
were, and then went back and waited until the next day 
before he drove them out. Very different was this deliber- 
ation from the hurry and fuss of many of us. 

Jesus has not ceased looking about in his temples. He 
watches his people, sees their sins and their faith and their 
trials. He will reward and he will judge. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. . 

ASTON, H. P., Bangor, accepts call to Philadelphia, Penn. 

BUTTON, G. H., Millville, N. J., resigns. 

CARMAN, I. N., Berrien Springs, Mich., accepts call-to St. 
Paris, O. 

CLAUSEN, C. A., Peekskill, accepts call to Brockport, N. Y. 

COOMKHS, STEPHEN, East Concord, N. H., died March 18th, 
aged 96. 

ELBRIDGE, Burrovuaas, Crozer Theo. Sem., called to Hatbor- 
ough, Penn. 

GRUCHY, THoMAS, Chicopee, Mass., called to Wakefield, R. I. 

GUNN, D. B., Ipswich, Mass., resigns. 

JENKINS, C. A., Goldsboro, called to Asheville, N. C. 

MASON, W. A., Deadwood, 8. D., resigns, 

MYERS, CortLAnND, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Chicago, Ill. 

PELTON, F. E., East Delavan, Wis., resigns. 

SMITH, T. C., Gas City, Ind., resigns. 

WEBER, J. B., Benton, accepts call to Clinton, Il. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


APPLETON, Harry, Dorr and Corinth, called to Middleville 
and Irving, Mich. 

CRAM, D. W., Moody Institute, Chicago, called to-Staples, IIL. 

DEYO, CHARLES I., Belding, Mich., resigns. 

DOWDING, Henry W., Watertown, 8. 
Downer’s Grove, Ll. 

EGERLAND, FRANZ, Sioux Falls, accepts call to Scotland, 8. D. 

FARRAR, HENRY, Albany, Me., resigns. 

GILMORE, Ws.C., Chicago Sem., called to Valley Springs, 8S. D. 

GOODWIN, Henry F., Lombard, II1., resigns. 

GREEN, Jas. B., Dongola, accepts call to New Grand Chain and 
Olmstead, Ill. 

HANNAH, W. J., ord. March 5th, Big Timber, Mont. 

HERRICK, Hewry, North Woodstock, Conn., died March 13th, 
aged 92. 

HOLLARS, Jno. A., inst. March 11th, Chicago, 11). 

KENNEDY, Ricnarp, Linden, accepts call to Pepperell, Mass. 

LA — FRANCIS, Riverton, Neb., accepts call to Guerneville, 
Cal. 


D, accepts call to 


LEONARD, E. A., Chicago, accepts call to Forrest, Il. 

LOOMIS, ALBA L. P., Plainview, Minn., accepts call to Wind- 
sor and Leeds, Wis. 

MacFARLAND, H. H., Jamaica, L. I.,died March Mth, aged 
63. 


NELSON, Geo. W., Keck, Ia., resigns. 

ORCHARD, JNo., Dickinson, N. D., resigns. 

PARSONS, Juwius, Prentice, Wis., resigns. 

SCHAERER, Joan, Scotiand, 8S. D., resigns. 

SCUDDER, Ws. W., Glastonbury, Conn., died March llth. 

SEWALL, OLIvER D., Strong, Me., called to Durham, N. H. a 
SHULTZ, Jacos K., Peru, LIl., resigns. 

SNOWDEN, Davin H.., Sterling, Kan., resigns. 

TODD, Quintus C., Mazeppa, Minn., resigns. 

TRUSSELL, Wm. F., ord. March 12th, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WALKER, ZACHARY T., Alto Pass, accepts call to Dongola, Ill. 
LUTHERAN. 

BOSSART, F. P., Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y 

BUFF, CARL, Seneca, N. Y., called to Gardenville, Md, 

LINCOLN, Juxius, Linnsbury, Kan., accepts call to Meriden, 
Conn, 

MAURER, J. E., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Boonsboro, Md. 

YOST, T. J., Manorton, N. Y., called to Cumberland, Md. 


METHODIST. 


CRARY, B. F., editor California Christian Advocate, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., died March 16th. 
HAVERFIELD, ALLEN, Free Meth., Windsor, O., died March 
llth. 
NEWLIN, A. W., Youngstown, O., appointed President of Theo. 
Sem., Puebla, Mex. 
PRICE, THos., Philadelphia, Penn., died March 6th, aged 76. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BROWN, A. J., Portland, Ore ., appointed Secretary of Board of 
Foreign Missions. 
CHALFANT, G. W., Pittsburg, Benn., resigns. 
HALLOCK, Wma. A., Princeton Sem., N. J., accepts call to 
Groveland, N. Y. 
KERGWIN, A. E., inst. March Mth, Millville, N.J. 
ROBERTS, J., Darby, Penn., called to New Brunswick, N. J. 
SWAN, WM., inst. March 12th, Snow Hill, Md. 
VROOMAN, DANIEL, San Francisco, Cal., died March 4th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOSTWICK, Wo. L., Fair Haven, Conn., died March 13th. 
CHILDS, T. 8., Washington, D. C., resigns. 
CRANSTON, GEo. E., Boston, Mass., died March 8th. 
HALL, J. C., Roanoke, accepts call to Danville, Va. 
HILL, A. B., Bunker Hill, IL, resigns. 
PETERS, R. H., Lexington, Ky., accepts call to Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 
SKILTON, Joan D., Cleveland, called to Fremont, O- 
WYATT, T. J., Reisterstown, Md., died March 13th, aged 77. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BIDDLE. R. L., Cumb. Pres., Lebanon, Tenn., called to Concord , 
Penn. 

GREENE, J. R., United Pres., Allegheny, Penn., called to East 
Liverpool, O 

JOHNSTON, S. L., United Pres., Seattle, Wash,, resigns. 

MacOOY, Mrs. MABEL L., Univ., ord. March 18th, Mansfield, 
M 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to thetr publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us tn the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A NEW EDITION OF POE'S WORKS.* 


HERE is what appears to us a mostexcellent, an almost 
ideal, presentation of Poe’s writings, so far as the work 
has gone. The three volumes under review are beautiful 
in every respect and show the craftsmanship of printer, 
binder and illustrator to the best effect. Good taste is 
conspicuous in the make-up outside and in. To handle 
such books is a pleasure apart from any consideration of 
their literature. Never before has Poe had a fair setting 
on the library shelf. 

The memoir, in Vol. I, by Mr. George Edward Wood- 
berry, while it is admirably written, does not strike our 
sympathy with a pleasant touch. Doubtless it is true to 
the apparent weight of evidence, such as it is; there is 
not the least show of anything less than conscientious 
desire to be right and to present the facts; but it is clear 
from the outset that Mr. Woodberry’s natural attitude is 
that of a prosecutor presenting a fuctum contra, Evi- 
dently he is limited by what is to him overwhelming 
evidence of Poe’s utter baseness of character. He would 
gladly see beyond this veil of repellent tradition, gorsip, 
romantic slander and malodorous probabilities to the 
larger truth ; but his convictions adverse to Poe are mas- 
ter of his style and his method. In a word, Mr. Wood- 
berry’s biographical essay is neither scientific nor sympa- 
thetic. 

Since the day when Griswold wrote his eloquently 
malignant biography of Poe there has been a long ad- 
vance in physiological discovery, and the time has 
arrived when the biographer must take biology into 
account. Human sympathy gains something new and 
precious from this broader scope of vision. That Poe 
was an epileptic could be almost certainly seen by a 
glance at the face of his later portraits. The specialist 
in nervous maladies will observe in the lines of the mouth, 
particularly in the reproduction of a daguerreotype, 
which faces the title-page of Vol. II, unmistakable signs 
of a cerebrai Jesion ; or, rather, the badge of an hered- 
itary epileptic tendency. Moreover, the expression com- 
pleted by the correlative blending of the eyes and mouth 
in taking a sudden look at the face, is precisely that of 
nine persons out of ten who are suffering from cerebral 
epilepsy. The same is true of the daguerreotype facing 
Vol. IIT. This is not the place for a frank discussion of 
such a subject; but Poe’s malady clearly was not whis- 
ky-mania. It lay at the intellectual sources and in the 
fountains of passion, suffusing the former with an eery 
yet powerful stimulus, and reducing the latter to mere 
empty echo-wells of the imagination. There is not a 
story of Poe’s which does not suggest physical impotency 
to the extent usually observable in a certain large class 
of epileptic subjects. Without a distinct recognition of 
the main biological truth here referred to, and of the 
fundamental physiological fact underlying Poe’s nervous 
constitution, there can be no sympathetic and absolutely 
just treatment of the man ina biographical way. Al- 
most every obscurely aberrant act of Poe’s life set forth 
in Mr. Woodberry’s clear and neatly written essay will 
speak with unmistakable accent to the advanced student 
of the brain, the spinal marrow and the nerves of man, 
and their action under certain lesions and functional 
derangements. Poe’s erratic courtships and his hypo- 
chondriacal behavior with the women whom he selected 
for special attentions were those of a man who needed 
the-care of an enlightened specialist in a hospital for. 
nervous wrecks. 

This was Poe’s pitiful state when he married poor lit- 
tle fourteen-year-old Virginia Clemm; and his disease 
steadily progressed to its inevitable end, as one can read 
in his work as clearly as in the other facts of his life. 
Charles Baudelaire and Guy de Maupassant, Gustave 
Flaubert (and two or three great living men might be 
named with these), are similar examples of epileptic 
genius. Note their lives, their acts, and, in the case of 
the dead, their taking-off. The immediate, superficial 
fact may have been hasheegh, absinthe, whisky ; but the 
deep, unavoidable foundation of it all was epileptic ten- 
dency, inherited from aberrant progenitors. Such gen- 
ius naturally goes the wrong road—just as naturally as 
a genins like Scott goes the right road. Baudelaire 
paired himself with Poe because he wasa victim of Poe’s 
malady. 

Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Tales” is admira- 
ble in every way. Open in tone, wisely conceived and 
couched in almost faultless diction, its literary texture 
shows like that of a purely artistic tapestry spread in 
rich sunlight. Itis a pattern well worth studying by 
young writers. The criticism of the Tales impresses us 
as the fairest and most scholarly that we have seen, cer- 
tainly the most enlightened in spirit of anything written 
about Poe by an American. 

Mr. Stedman evidently feels clearly the unfortunate 
limit of Poe’s power, where virility is almost wholly dis- 
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placed by imagination void of true passion. Nympholept 
is the critic’s happily chosen word, and still more sug- 
gestive is his description of Poe’s passion as ‘all head 
and wings.” Again the physiological truth is grazed by 
these words: ‘‘ Evidently he [Poe] was the victim of 
neurotic malaise intensified by frequent excesses.” And 
nothing could be juster than Mr. Stedman’s calm and 
sympathetic measurement of the art and artisanship dis- 
played in the stories discussed. 

If we cannot wholly accept Mr. Stedman’s remarks 
upon the comparative value of Poe’s romantic tales, it is 
because we feel that the naturalism of to-day is too near 
us and Poe’s splendid conjuring not yet far enough away 
to be sure of a just comparison. One thing we dare 
say: the imaginative reader, no matter what his intel- 
lectual strength and culture, coming to-day for the first 
time upon the best of these tales, will receive a magnetic 
shock stronger and deeper-going than any story of Mau- 
passant’s can give. Nor do we quite see the propriety 
of comparing Poe’s scheme of diction in writing his 
lurid stories with the verbal style of Pater or Arnold. 
Poe’s style in these stories fits the creation like a glove ; 
and we fear there would be loss rather than gain if the 
diction were reduced to Walter Pater’s artistic scale, 
which could hardly be applied to the “ Fall of the House 
of Usher,” “The Black Cat,” or ‘‘ William Wilson.” 
We should feel safer in making a comparison of Poe 
and Robert Louis Stevenson: but even here, tho we 
take ‘‘Dr. Jeykl and Mr. Hyde,” and set it alongside 
of “ William Wilson” from which its Central idea was 
taken, we quickly find that the artistic aim was so dif- 
ferent in the two cases that mere verbal style-scheme 
cannot be reduced to a fair common measurement. 
Stevenson seems best in his way, Poe best in his. Still 
itis true, and this is the larger meaning of Mr. Sted- 
man’s criticism, that verbal style “is a finer thing” to- 
day than it was in Poe’s day; but sometimes we fear 
that it is also more Alexandrian and closer to the line of 
decadence. A Greek critic of the Ptolemean epoch 
would have preferred the diction of Cailimachus to that 
of Pindar or that of Simonides, or Sappho, or Anacreon ; 
but it is the genius in art that lives, and Poe is the one 
solitary American genius. Hawthorne’s diction, his 
literary taste, his verbal repertoire, surpassed Poe’s ; but 
to the fresh, elemental human imagination Poe’s appeal 
will always be directer, more immediate. True, it 
strikes but one lobe of sympathy, but the blow leaves 
a lasting mark. It will not be a credit to Ameri- 
can criticism if it continue to overlook the per- 
petual fascination, the romantic thrill (renewed 
from generation to generation of readers) possessed by 
Poe’s creations. His literary style may not be set to the 
tune of Pater’s or Arnold’s or Stevenson's or Maupas- 
sant’s, or even Daudet’s ; but what one of these stylists 
has given, clothed upon by his admirable diction, works 
to go safely down the generations as surely and as long 
as Poe’s? In the feverish stress of artistic decadence 
style is apt to be regarded as everything ; but your true 
master is a Scott, not an Arnold ; a Hugo, not a Maupas- 
sant; a Shakespeare, not a Sidney ; a Burns, not a Haz- 
litt—and it would be well for Americans to find this out 
right soon. 

Mr. Stedman’s introduction is so fine, and the new ar- 
rangement of the tales in these volumes so perfectly in 
accord with good editing that we may well predict a per- 
manent place for this edition of Poe’s works. No library 
public or private can be considered well chosen without 
it. Weshall wait impatiently the seven volumes yet to 
appear, and we sincerely hope that Mr. Stedman will 
give us some more of his best work in considering Poe’s 
poetry. 





THE SCIENCE OF MISSIONS.* 


THE work of Foreign Missions has been so far chiefly a 
series of experiments. As new fields have been entered, 
new races met, new forms of religious faith encountered, 
all have recognized the inutility, perhaps the positive 
harm, of preconceived plans and methods. That, however, 
is no longer the situation. The world is not only open, but 
occupied, and while no single country can be said to be 
thoroughly covered, much less evangelized, enough has 
been accomplished to advance the work beyond the experi- 
mental stage. It should be possible to have a generally 
accepted Science of Missions. 

As a matter of fact we find missionary societies, repre- 
senting not merely every great denomination of Protestant 
Christendom, but almost every conceivable combination or 
division of these denominations, employing over 11.000 
foreign and 50,000 native workers, and expending $15,000,000 
annually, occupying every portion of the globe, and all 
working independently of each other. Each makes its own 
experiments, exploits its own ideas, extends its own work 
pretty much wherever it pleases. There is some harmoni- 
ous but little or no concerted action ; much mutual cour- 
tesy, cordial fellowship and sympathetic assistance, but no 
united front before the forces of opposing religions. 

Tbe remedy for this is, first, a careful collating, analysis 
and classification of the facts, the deduction from them of 
certain general principles, and the apvlication of the prin- 
ciples to the ‘actual conduct of the work. That this has 
not been done is due probably partly to the vastness of the 
subject, more to the fact that those best qualified for the 
work are immersed in the detail management. It is per- 
haps well that the first step should be taken by one who, 
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while deeply interested in missions was not officially con 
nected withthem. The result we have in this book by Dr. 
Lawrence, a book of singular fascination and power. 

Dr. Lawrence was personally well adapted to the work, 
Singularly broad in his sympathies, so that he could appre. 
ciate with equa] cordiality the results achieved by Episco. 
palians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists or Congrega- 
tionalists : of well balanced-judgment, so that he could dis- 
tinguish between the substantial and the ephemeral: a 
thorough scholar, able to grasp and understand the pecul 
iarities of the philosophies which have so often assumed to 
be religions : independent of all official relations with, and 
under no obligations, financial or otherwise, to any denom- 
inational society or board ; sympatheticin nature, so that 
he easily won the confidence of all, missionaries and natives 
alike, he was just the man to undertake a round-the-world 
tour of Christian missions and gather the best resulte pos- 
sible from the trip. One thing more, he had patience and 
the knowledge that time isan essential element in securing 
true perspective of so vast a subject. The journey which 
forms the basis of this book was made in 1886 ‘and 1887, 
Most men would have made haste to rush into print. Dr. 
Lawrence waited until 1893, employing the intervening six 
years in a combination of exacting pastoral work and 
careful study. The tenement houses of Baltimore fur- 
nished a peculiar but most valuable standpoint from which 
to view correctly not dissimilar work in Asiatic cities, 
while his own well-furnished library and that of the neigh- 
boring university supplied substantial material. Three 
times, at Andover, Yale and Beloit, the results of observa- 
tions and thought were presented in the form of lectures, 
These were again carefully considered with a view to pub- 
lication. The work was substantially complete when death 
came, and it required but little editing to present the con- 
clusions of his maturer thoughts in the present form. 

As is fitting the opening chapter is historical. A rapid 
but not hasty glance over the centuries, from the fourth to 
the nineteenth, reveals a continuity of mission enterprise 
which few have realized. Nota century without it« apos- 
tle! Then are noticed the dispersions, as if the Almighty 
had gathered up race after race and flung it abroad that it 
might prepare the soil for the harvest. Opportunity is 
offered tothe nations and success is given according to 
their fidelity. The Eastern Church was found wanting 
and Islam arose. Spain and Portugal had opportunity, 
but Portuguese and Spanish missions are things of the 
past, scarcely furnishing foundation even for the present. 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, England and America have 
been blessed in proportion as they have been faithful to 
their opportunity. 

In the chapters that follow, the principles of missions are 
first stated, then illustrated by a sketch of the writer’s 
travels, then applied, first to the preparation of the mis- 
sionary, second to the conduct of the work on the field, 
especially in connection with the varied problems pre- 
sented by different races and religions, third to the rela- 
tion of the churches at home to the work. The closing 
chapter on the Spiritual Expansion of Christendom, corre- 
sponds in its survey of the present and prophecy of the fu- 
ture tothe opening survey of the past. 

The chapter on the Principles of Missions is the key to 
the whole book. It presents the resuits of the careful 
analysis, classification, labeling and organization of an 
immense mass of facts gathered not merely in eighteen 
months of travel, but in years of reading, and reviewed in 
the light of a pastoral experience of peculiar character. 

The fundamental points, the mission aim, scope, motive, 
call, fitness and fitting, are taken up, the different views 
presented and what the writer believes to be the true view 
set forth with a terseness, fairness and thoroughness that 
carry conviction. Wecan do no better than to quote a few 
sentences: 

“What isthe aim of Christian Missions? This is the clue to 
the whole thing. The end shapes the beginning and directs 
every step along the way. 

“Is the aim the conversion of sinners? That is an aim of the 
Church in all its operations, at home and abroad ; hence, it is 
no characteristic mark of missions. 

“Is the aim the conversion of the world ? That is far too vague. 
It says at once too much and too little. The mission must not 
stop with the conversion of the heathen. It must seek their 
edification and their sanctification. It must not stop with indi- 
viduals. It must build them up into a Christian society.” 

The true aim, then, of mission work is the establishment 
and building up of the native Church: 

* God’s great agent for the spread of his kingdom. . . . Ev- 
ery church should work out into a mission, every mission should 
work out intoachurch. The conversion of souls is a necessary 
part of this. The primary aim of missions is to preach the Gos- 
pel in all lands, the ultimate aim is to plant the Church in all 
lands. When they have done that their work is accomplished. 
° . Our part is to organize individuals whom we may convert 
into an indigenous, independent and expansive Church, which 
shall be the type of a native and reproductive Christianity. . 
The true spirit, therefore, of both mission and missionary is that 
of self-effacement. They must recognize from the start that their 
own part in the work is as surely transitory as it is necessary.” 

Similar is the treatment of the other points. The scope 
is ‘broad as God’s redemptive purpose, as broad as hu- 
imanity.” It includes “ weak, decaying races,” “ the proud- 
est races and classes of Asia,” ‘‘dead or corrupt nominal 
Christian” communities, whether Roman Catholic, as in 
Mexico, Greek or Armenian in Turkey, or Protestant in 
Bobemia. With regard to the motive, the following words 
are worthy of a place in every manual of missionary work: 

“The main source of missions, then, is not, strictly speaking, 
in any motive at all, but in a motor—in Christ himself as author, 
operator and energizer of all divine vitalities and activities.” 
The cal is first to Christ, then to his work ; its test is con- 
secration. The fitness is—spiritual, consecration ; physical, 
sound vitality and powers of endurance; mental, com- 
mon-sense, linguistic talent ; ‘love, notas a duty, but as 
a passion”; “faith, the clear discernment and ready ac- 
ceptance of the fundamental, living, working, practical 
doctrines of Christianity.” 

The discussion of the Problems of Missions is thorough 
and searching. There is some keen critizism, but alway 
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tempered by a hearty appreciation of the many perplexi- 
ties that beset missionaries and missionary boards. Tak- 
ing up first the topic of co-operation, he acknowledges the 
fact that there is much already, and pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the Bible and Tract Societies, Y. M. C. A., En- 

deavor Society, etc. He then points out the difficulties in 

the way. Ignorance of each other’s work, differences in 

education, habits of thought and action, doctrine and 

methods of worship, unwillingness of the Churches and 

societies at home to have their work swallowed up, etc. 

The great hindrance, however, in his view is “ distance from 

Christ,” and the illustration given is most beautiful. The 
vroblem of Education is fairly and candidly discussed, the 
conclusion being reached that a broad, full educational 

system is essential, In full accord with what Dr. Law- 
rence holds as the true aim of missions, he naturally 
gives considerable space to the problem of the native 

Church. We quote his conclusions: 

“1, The native Church in each country should be organized as 
a distinct Church, ecclesiastically independent of the Church in 
any other country. 

“2. The pastorate of the native Church should be a native 
pastorate. Whatever else the missionary is, he should not be 
yastor. 

' “3. The principles of self-control, self-help and self-extension 
should be recognized in the very organization of the Church.” 

Other problems, doctrinal, ethical, literary and practical, 
are touched on more lightly, and the chapter closes with 
an appeal for a first-class mission journal, peripatetic mis- 
sion secretaries, a lectureship or professorship of mission- 
ics in every theological seminary, a fuller and more general 
discussion of mission topics, direct participation by the 
churches in the administration of mission work, volunteer 
bands for special countries, more robust faith in missions 
and in God. : 

Very different, yet after all very similar, are the chapters 
devoted to the trip through Japan, Korea, China, India 
and the Turkish Dominions, with some sketches from the 
field. So vivid is the picturing that the reader seems to 
be by the traveler’s side, so strong the sympathy that 
even uncouth races and strange scenes come to have a 
familiar aspect, while underlying all is the ever-present 
consciousness of the work. Not man’s work, not the 
Church’s work, not alone Christ’s work, but God’s work, 
grand as creation, beautiful as redemption. Unusually 
full are the references to missionary life ; and many an eye 
in the far-off and lonely stations of the East will grow 
moist as it reads the words, not of fulsome praise, but of 
cordial, sympathetic appreciation. To those who imagine 
missionaries should be perfect and make no mistakes we 
commend these words : 

“We are not able to transmute the defective material which 
the Church delivers to us as candidates for this work into per- 
fect men, simply because they are labeled missionaries and are 
laboring in Asia instead of in America.” 

So, also, his words on salaries and vacations of missionaries 
will furnish food for thought to some who charge them 
with living luxuriously. 

We might go on almost ad libitum until we had summa- 
rized the whole book. There is not a dull page init, nor 
one that will not repay well the reading. It should be on 
the study table, not merely on the bookshelf, of every pastor, 
in the hands of every Christian Endeavor Society, in the 
library cf every Sunday-school. Wecan only wonder at the 
Providence that removed the writer ere he could finish a 
work for which he seemed so emivently fitted, and give us 
a full, not merely an elementary, science of missions. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


The Poems of Henry Abbey. (Kingston, New York : The 
Author. $1.25.) This is a new, enlarged and revised edi- 
tion of Henry Abbey’s poems, containing, as the author 
states, everything that he desires to retain in permanent 
form. Mr. Abbey’s verse is fluent and often strong ; some 
of his narrative pieces are well suited to recitative exer- 
cises. . 

Three Singers. By Mary Earle Hardy. (Chicago: The 
Author. $1.00.) Withease and grace Mrs. Hardy sings of 
the three Muses Mneme, Acede and Melete (Memory, Song 
and Meditation). Her voice is sweet and her rhymes 
agreeable, while she certainly commands a rich vocabulary 
of color. words. 

The Cross of Sorrow, A Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
William Ackerman. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 
Here is « well-written tragedy in blank verse; it possesses 
many of the main essentials of a Shakespearean play. We 
do not see, however, that it rises much above the average 
of carefully constructed failures. The author has decided 
talent, and it is clear enough that he understands what 
good craftsmanship is: his preface is his work’s best criti- 
cism, and the burden of his drama is that 

“Life is a song that hath its source in sorrow.” 

Colonel Juan Lewis has issued a second edition of his 
poems, The Forgina of the Sword, and Other Poems, witha 
frontispiece portrait of himself. 








Philoctetes, and Other Poems. By J. E. Nesmith. (Cam- 


bridge: the Riverside Press.) Neither excellent nor very 
poor, this volume falls easily into the class of uninspired 
verse books with which the critic can have nothing to do, 
and in which the reviewer finds nothing worth praise or 
deserving of especial condemnation. 

A Bunch of Western Clover, by Ella Higginson (New 
Whatcom, Wash.), is adainty booklet, full of still daintier 
sone. Several of the pieces are genuine poetry, with a lilt 
and a thrill in every Jine,and there are descriptive pas- 
Sages rich in Western colors and forms. 

Brands from the Burning is a little book, filled with 
Prose and verse, by the undergraduate members of the 
Delta Tau Psi Fraternity of the University of Vermont. 
We have looked it over sympathetically and recalled our 
Poetical bbyhood. It is very good to read; its spirit is a 
sort of composite reflection from a whole fraternity of sen- 
fimental’yonths, 
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Vistas, ‘By William Sharp. (Chicago: Stone & Kim- 
ball.) This pretty volume of the ‘“‘Green Tree Library ”’ is 
not a book of verse; but if itis not poetry, itis nothing. 
We are not in sympathy with Mr. Sharp’s work; it seems 
tasteless, tenuous, and without wholesome significance. 
The eleven pieces which make up the volume are all written 
at the highest strain of phrase-making pressure, and what 
they convey is shadowy, vague and mystical. Those who 
like such things will be charmed with Mr. Sharp’s book. 
The publishers have done their part to perfection. 

Verses and Fly-Leaves. By Charles Stuart Calverley. 
(New York: G. P. Putnuam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a beau- 
tiful edition of Charles Stuart Calverley’s cleverly turned 
verses. Few writers have excelled Mr. Calverley in the 
free command of words. His translation of Theocritus is 
as yet unsurpassed. Reading Verses and Fly-Leaves once 
again we are made to think ef our own Eugene Field. 

The Great Refusal: Being Letters of a Dreamer. Edited 
by Paul Elmer More. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00.) A queer book of letters in prose and verse, saturated 
with a dreamy, mystical half philosophy, which seems to 
exhale the fumes of a morbid brain-muddle, We speak in 
terms of the book itself, which, nevertheless, is fascinating. 

Fot would You Take for Me, and Nine or Ten other 
Rhymes. By S. B. McManus. (The Author, Lima, Ind. 
25 cents) There is something touching in this crudely 
printed and almost hideously decorated booklet, made up 
in a country printing office. There is genuine poetry in it, 
the sort of song which gushes forthright from a sincere 
human heart. Crude enough the art certainly is, but 
Nature speaks through a cornstalk fiddle. 

From Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo, we have received 
three books of poems: In Shaded Ways, by D. J. Donahoe 
($1.00); Perdita, by George Klingle ($1.00), and Arownd the 
Hearth, and Other Poems, by Millen Sanford Greene ($1.00). 
‘These are beautiful books. 

Watches of Twilight, and Other Poems. By Arthur J. 
Stringer. (London, Ont.: The author) Here is another 
voice from the Canadian choir which is led by Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts, justly called the Laureate of the Dominion. 
Mr. Stringer isin search of his note; but some of these 
pieces give promise, if only the plaintive minor chord do 
not prove too seductive. 

The Gates of Hell Ajar. By John R. Bolles. (‘The Au- 
thor, New London, Conn.) With the swing of a rude flail, 
rather than with the poet’s plectrum, Mr. Bolles keeps time 
to his thoughts. He isin deadly earnest, and hammers a 
good deal of truth into his lines. 

Poetson Poets. Edited by Mrs. Richard Strachey. (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. $2.00.) This is an excel- 
lent compilation of what great poets have said in verse 
about one another. The selections begin with Gower and 
Cha:icer and end with Tennyson, Browning and Matthew 
Arnold. Between these extremes come in nearly all of the 
greatest English names, Mrs. Strachey has done her work 
well. 
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The Christian State: A Political Vision of Christ. By 
George D. Herron. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
75 cents.) ‘‘Sweet reasonableness” is not the merit of this 
book, nor reasovableness of any kind, so far as judicial 
consideration or appreciative intelligence are implied in 
that word. We must, however, set to the author’s credita 
great store of sociological idealism of a high and inspiring 
type, a fine conception of the constructive and organific 
genius of Christianity in social and political relations and 
a generous love of justice which, in a writer of such 
rhetorical power and earnest temper, might be turned to 
good account were it not combived with an incurable 
passion for getting up little judgment days and pronounc- 
ing universal doom with only a very small fraction of 
the universe in evidence before him. It is a pity thata 
writer so earnest and so sincere cannot be taken seriously. 
What are we to make of the assertion that ‘ Coristianity 
can realize itself only through democracy,” except asa 
sort of rhetorical antithesis to highten the brilllancy of 
the rather commonplace truism which follows that ‘‘ de- 
mocracy can realize itself only through the social forces of 
Christianity” (p. 74). We read again (p. 78): 


“A great political uprising, like that under the leadership of 
Dr. Parkhurst in New York, while a cause for profound national 
gratitude and hope, has yet asad significance in the fact that it 
is the result of an extra-governmental organization to protect 
the people from the official administration of an existing gov- 
ernment.” ® 
So far good, but what of this: 

“And this extra-governmental organization has been per- 

forming the highest functions of the great municipal government 
within which it exists.” 
Now what one function of the municipal government of 
New York has the Committee of Seventy assumed? It 
may be too painfully true that (p. 127) “our courts do not 
impress the public thought with the moral majesty and 
holy nature of the law,’’ yet when we recall! the recent trial 
of a great case in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
we shall have to admit that there are many and great ex- 
ceptions, and far too many to leave anything more than a 
rhetorical justification for Professor Herron’s broad asser- 
tion : 

** In the common mind there is scarcely any longer a thought of 
our courts of law as having a relation to social justice.”’ 
Professor Herron quotes Mr. Van Oss for the statement 
that ‘‘ for $4,650,000.000 [Railway] shares now in existence, 
the original investors certainly paid not more than $465,- 
000,000, or ten percent. of their face value, and probably 
less.” Hecomments on this as follows : 

** Without redress or remedy under present laws, or under their 
interpretation and administration, the American people are now 
paying interest on a capital stock amounting to billions of dol- 
lars which never had a real existence. As it is now organized, or 
rather in its present state of disorganization, our railway system 
is a greater menace to the integrity and perpetuity of the nation 
than was ever the institution of slavery; it is the strongest ene- 
my of society and the chief danger of anarchy.” 


Bad as the basis of all this stock is, the basis of Professor 
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Herron’s complaint is yet more empty. The ‘‘ American 
people” are not paying one cent interest on it. Incautious 
buyers may have paid too much for their shares, but what 
was paid on them was, if paid at all, earnings of the roads 
of which the “American people” paid nothing as interest 
but only for service rendered. Interest is not paid on 
shares but on bonded debt. The amount paid on shares 
fluctuates with the profits of the business. The amount 
of water in the stock has nothing to do with it. In 1893 
61.24 per cent. of the railways paid nothing on their bonds, 
and 10.9 percent. earned no dividend on their shares. Ti 
was worse in 1894. At present more than 25 per cent, of 
our railway mileage is in the hands of receivers. The aver- 
age earnings of the railways do not exceed 1 per cent. on 
their actual cost. Professor Herron’s alarm is great be- 
cause his ignorance is colossal, and morally he seems to 
be under the impression that absolute ignorance of a sub- 
ject leaves him at liberty to say what he will about it. 
The rest of the passage is an example of the tempestuous 
irritability that comes from brooding over imaginary 
wrongs. The same wild exaggeration vitiates the asser- 
tion: “In American legislation of the past decade human 
beings, as compared with property, have a small place.’’ 
The well-knowa fact is that recent legislation has shown 
an almost alurming disregard of old-time ideas of prop- 
erty. There is much to deplore in American legislation, 
but it will not be corrected by pouring a flood of morbid 
irritability into the debate, nor by such doctrines as that 
“Our social worship of material forces, and the consequent 
degradation of law and the people, are the fruit of the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of law as existing for the procurement and 
protection of individual rights rather than the socialization of 
men in justice”; 
and that 
**the passion for rights has evolved the most crushing and irre- 
sponsible social tyranny.” 
A writer who mixes things up in this way can have no use 
in the great and rational work of reform. As 4 soldier, he 
is forever firing into his own ranks or spoiling his own am- 
munition. Asa whole, the book is a magazine of spoiled 
ammunition. 


Lovers of good poetry in elegant editions cannot afford to 
pass unnoticed the new edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
edited by Thomas J. Wise, with illustrations by Walter 
Crane. (New York: Macmillan & Co. %3.00 each part.) 
The merit of this edition lies in the richness and beauty of 
its artistic and mechanical execution. It is in quarto form, 
imprinted on the best Dutch laid hand-made linen paper, 
with uncut rough edges, and published in three Parts to 
each Book of the Poem. The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies for England and America, and twenty- 
seven on Japanese vellum, of which twenty-five are for 
sale. In Book I, Part I consists of 80 pages with four full- 
page illustrations by Walter Crane, done in his broad line 
antique style, with other minor designs by him for head- 
ings, etc. Part II has the same number of pages 
and is illustrated by Walter Crane with the same number 
of full-page designs, with four canto headings and two tail- 
pieces. Part IIIf, which completes Book I and contains Can- 
tos IX to XII, consists of ninety-five pages, four full-page 
illustrations, a title-page designed for Book I (now com- 
plete), four canto headings and three tailpieces, all by Wal- 
terCrane. BookII will follow immediately in three Parts, 
which are promised in April, on the same terms and on 
the same plan as the three Parts of Book I, already pub- 
lished. Mr. Crane never had a subject more suited to his 
genius for the peculiar kind of symbolical illustration re- 
quired in such work as the illustration of the Faerie 
Queene. He has put his whole geniusinto it, and with 
an attention to details which shows how closely genius is 
allied to an extraordinary capacity for taking pains, In 
the full page illustrations we have a rich artistic complex 
of the poet’s ideas taken out of the verse and presented in 
beautiful symbolical forms which in their way repeat the 
impression of the poem. The Canto headings catch their 
note from the opening lines, as in Canto IV the peacock 
feather and peacock with tail spread to match the poet’s 
‘*sinfull house of Pryde.” Even more subtle is the head- 
piece contrived for Canto I and the knight’s chain and 
linked hands which introduces the 

“Goodly golden chayne wherewith yfere 

The virtues linked are iu lovely wize ;: 

And noble minds of yore allyed were 

In brave poursuitt of chivalrous emprize.” 
The tailpieces carry, off and on, the last echoes of the Can- 
tos. The poem was left unfinished by the poet, whvu planned 
for it twelve books representing the twelve virtues, of 
which we have six, with several Cantos of the seventh. If 
he wrote more it perished at the sack of Kilcolman Castle. 
As tothe editing by Thomas J. Wise, it is thus far limited 
to the publication of the text without note or comment. 
If more is intended it is reserved for the later numbers. 
The work will be largeand expensive, and is published at 
London by George Allen, Ruskin House, to whom we may 
attribute its artistic execution. 


The Armenian Crisis in Turkey. The Massacre of 1894, 
its Antecedents and Significance, with a Consideration of 
the Factors which Enter into the Solution of this Phase 
of the Eustern Question, By Frederick Davis Greene, M.A. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 60 
cents.) This is distiactively a book for the times, a book 
which everybody ought to read, not merely those interested 
in Armenians and missions in Turkey, but those interested 
in the general cause of humanity. It is perfectly reliable, 
and in no sense too highly colored. The writer is the son 
of a missionary of the American Board, and was for 
several years a missionary resident in Eastern he resigned 
Turkey. Coming to this country on account of his health 
his connection with the mission, and has given himself to 
doing in this way what he can for the sufferers from Turk- 
ish misrule. Much of the material he has gathered from 
various sources, all of them credited. The letters forming 
the first “ Chapter of Horrors” are all authentic, testified 
to by reliable men. The signatures naturally cannot be 
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given. Mr, Greene has also drawn at length 
upon official reports, and published articles 
in THE INDEPENDENT and a number of re- 
views. The special value of the book lies in 
the fact that a great number of fugitive 
facts are here presented in their proper re- 
lations, and in a spirit of marked fairpess. 
While the Armenians naturally take the 
precedence it is shown very clearly that 
they are by no means the only sufferers. 
Turks, Greeks, Yezidis, indeed every classof 
people alike, are ground down under the 
heel of a despotism as bitter and cruel as 
any that has ever been known. The posi- 
tion of THE INDEPENDENT is already too 
well known for more to be needed here than 
to urge every one to read this book, and to 
assure the readers that they may rely 
thoroughly upon its statements. 


The second volume in “The American 
Church History Series,’’ which is being 
published under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Church History, has just been 
issued by The Christian Literature Com- 
psny, New York. It is A History of the 
Baptist Church in the United States, by A. 
H. Newman, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History in McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada. It is uniform with the 
other volumes of the series, and consists of 
a little over 500 pages, including an index, 
atable of contents and a copious bibliog- 
raphy. The plan of the history is simple yet 
very comprehensive; its divisions into pe- 
riods are natural and helpful, and it was 
evidently written with the purpose of plac- 
ing the reader in possession of all the 
necessary historical facts in the least pos- 
sible compass. Little attention is given to 
embellishment of style, and to biography 
and incident for illustration and lighten- 
ing. Compactness was required by the 
scope of the series, and Dr. Newman has 
condensed rigorously to meet the condition. 
His style is clear, concise, and admirably 
suited to the purpose. Evidently he has 
been at great pains to make his statements 
accurate, and his candor is most manifest, 
He writes with as little bias as auy denomi- 
national historian we can recall. He sup- 
presses no fact or conviction because it 
might tend to diminish the glory of the 
denomination. In his treatment of the 
banishment of Roger Williams he ap- 
proaches the ground which the late Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter took, and differs from 
other Baptist historians ip some particulars, 
Professor Newman begins his volume with 
a statement of the distinctive principles of 
the Baptists and their relations to other 
bodies, and explains the departures of 
the Anabaptists and other anti-pedo- 
Baptists of the early and medieval ages 
from the standard of apostolic Christianity 
which Baptists claim to represent. He does 
not, however, like Benedict and some other 
Baptist writers, attempt to show a Baptist 
succession. He then traces the rise of the 
General and particular Baptists in Eng- 
land. This completes the Introduction and 
prepares the way for the opening of the 
first period of American Baptist history, 
beginning with Roger Williains. The per- 
secution of this Puritan minister in Massa- 
chusetts, his subsequent removal to Rhode 
Island and establishment of the first Baptist 
eburch, are disposed of in two chapters; a 
third chapter is given to John Clarke and 
the Baptists of Newport; tne persecutions 
of the Baptists in Massachusetts, a full ac- 
count of Henry Dunster, President of Har- 
vard, who is ranked with Roger Williams 
and John Clarke as one of the “ three fore- 
most seventeenth century anti-pedobaptists 
of America,’ thesecuring of toleration in the 
old Bay State, and the beginnings of Bap- 
tist enterprise in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and in the South, occupy five more 
chapters, bringing the history down to the 
Great Awakening. Period Second is from 
the Great Awakening, in 1740, until the 
organization of the Triennial Convention, 
in 1814. This part of the history deals 
mainiy with the development of the de- 
nomiaation in various partsof the country, 
describing the effects of the Great Awaken- 
ing in New England and the rise of the 
Separatists. In the same period is included 
the history of the struggle of Baptists for 


exemption from parish taxes both in Vir-. 


ginia and in Massachusetts. Professor 
Newman regards Philadelphia as the great 
center of early Buptist influence, and traces 
the beginnings of Brown University to this 
source. Among the ministers belonging to 
the Philadelphia Association were men of 
culture and power. The Confession they 
adopted was preferred by the churches in 
the South, upon whose development they 
had a marked effect. It was from the South 
chiefly that Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio and 
the group of States in the Middle West 
were occupied. The Third Period brings 
the history down to the present. It opens 
with an interesting chapter on the position 
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of Baptists with respect to education. The 
author candidly admits that the host of 
early Baptists were indifferent or hostile to 
ministerial education. There was also a 
strong prejudice against ministerial sala- 
ries. The result was that while there were 
a few educated and instructive ministers, 
“noisy declamations in finnatural tones,”’ 
‘‘violent physical exercises and manifest 
emotional excitement took the place, in 
many cases, of intelligent exposition of the 
truth.”” There was a widespread feeling in 
favor of an illiterate ministry, and this was 
a great obstacle to the upward movement 
which has characterized the recent history 
of the denomination. The last chapter is 
devoted to divisions 4hd parties. It is a 
very fair statement of the differences which 

obtained among the early Disciples of Christ 
and the Baptists, which shows that many of 
these difficulties have been removed by an 

approach on both sides toacommon ground, 

and contains a sketch of the rise of the Free- 

will Baptists and of the body known as the 
Christians. ‘The history is a very compact 

one, and on the whole gives the best and 
completest view, within a brief compass, of 

the rise and development of the Baptists of 

any book we know. 


The Life and Adventures of George 
Augustus Sala. Written by Himself 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, $5.00), is 
published in two handsome volumes of 380 
pageseach. Mr. Sala has long been favor- 
ably known among the world’s journalists ; 
and in a lesser degree a novelist and travel- 
writer of nosmall ability. Of Italian stock 
on his father’s side and West Indian on his 
mother’s, he was the youngest of a family 
of thirteen. His mother, left a widow 
while still young, was forced to support her 
children by acting and giving vocal lessons. 
Sala received a desultory sort of education 
—partly from an elder sister, partly from a 
year’s schooling in France (he could not be 
forced to enter an English school, being in 
mortal terror of “ floggings’’), and partly 
from ‘“ behind the sceaes,” to which place 
he frequently went with his mother and 
where he acquired a taste for scene paint- 
ing and, in a modest way, acting. Asa 
young man he drifted about Loudon, sup- 
porting himself by translating French 
plays into English, engraving cuts in wood 
and writing for the minor periodicals. By 
these means he gradually acquired a repu- 
tation (tho very little money), and Dickens 
tuok from him weekly contributions for 
Household Words, Then his fortunes 
turned, and he joined the London Daily 
Telegraph, with which he has been con- 
nected ever since. He was its war-cor- 
respondent in the United States during the 
Rebellion, in Paris while the Fraunco- 
Russian War was being waged, and in Italy 
when that country was in the midst of the 
‘**War of Liberation.”” As special corre- 
spondent he visited Paris in ’67 to ** write 
up” the International Exhibition and 
in ’70 the trial of Pierre Bonaparte, Atan- 
other time he traversed Turkey. When the 
Czar of Russia died he was sent to the 
funeral, remaining over for the coronation 
of Alexander II[, In 1884 he made a lecture 
tour of the United States (with poor suc- 
cess), returning to England by way of the 
Hawaiian Islands and Australia. Such in 
the main is the story of Mr. Sala’s life, as 
told by himself. Tne book is crowded with 
incident, anecdote, and glimpses of the 
great men of the world during the past 
fifty years. In the magazines and his spe- 
cial books Mr. Sala bas written minute ac- 
counts of his adyentures, aud makes no 
attempt in this volume to go over the same 
field with guide-bookish descriptions and 
impressions of new and strange modes of 
life that occur to all travelers. Hesays: ‘‘I 
do not write to please the critics, but in the 
humble hope of iateresting the public.” 
This hope should be realized. Hts style is 
journalistic in the best sense and the con- 
struction of his sentences is bright and 
clever, altho he takes pride in disclaiming 
all Knowledge of the correct use of gram- 
mar. When he assumed the editorship of 
Temple Bar he said, iu regard to the selec- 
tion of an appropriate motto: 

“T imagined a quotation from Boswell, ‘And 
now, sic,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘we will take a 
walk down Fleet Street.’ To the best of my 
knowledge and belief Dr. Johnson never said-a 
word about taking a waik down Fleet Street, 
but my innocent supercherie was, I tancy, im- 
plicitly believed in for at least a generation by 
the majority of magazine readers.” 

Again, when he was presiding at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, an unfriendly member of the 
audience asked: ‘‘ Where did you get your 
blooming nose ?”’ (His nose was “ bifur- 
cated’’ in a street fight.) ‘“‘ That organ,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ is permanently blushing at the 
vices of the age.’”?’ Upon which the meeting 
gave him three cheers. The book is witty, 
hot humorous; descriptive, not psycholog- 


ical; and tho Mr. Sala is ever talking frank- 
ly and good-humoredly of himself we know 
more of him from his portrait in the 
frontispiece than from what is revealed in 
his biography. We understand what he 
did, where he went, and what he saw ; but 
what he thought of his friends, believed in 
his creed, or how he interpreted the times, 
we can do little but guess. If he wrote 
thinking his personality and ideas of little 
account as compared with the description 
of a varied life such as few men are privi- 
leged to live, then he has succeeded. We 
wish, however, that he had thought fit to 
confide in us himself. 


The Woman who Did. By Grant Allen. 
We are surprised to find the respectable 
name of Roberts Brothers Boston, as 
publisbers on the title page of a novel which 
is banal, ordinary and disreputable in about 
equal degree, and has nothing in the worla 
to bring it into notice but the author’s 
name and the unblushing advocacy of the 
low type of free love which, twenty years 
ago, Mrs. Claflin-Woodhull was preaching 
as a gospel of purity. ‘‘ Herminia,’’ the 
daughter of an English dean, breaks with 
her family, leaves Girton College, and sets 
out to emancipate her sex by making her- 
self the example and martyr of the free-love 
theory. The man who is drawn, against 
his judgment, into free relations with her, 
dies as their child is about to be born’ 
“ Herminia” has a hard time of it in rear- 
ing her beautiful ‘‘ Dolores,’ but is sus- 
tuined by the hope that the new gospel 
which has failedin her hands will be carried 
to victory by ‘‘ Dolores,’’ who, however, is 
left to grow up io ignorance of the law- 
less relations of her parents. When 
she comes of marriageable age she up- 
sets all the mother’s expectations by 
her violent, and rather brutally violent, re- 
coil from her mother and her free-love rela- 
tions, and by casting herself first on her 
grandfather as the nearest respectable social 
busis to stand on, and next into the arms of 
a lover who sought her in honorable mar- 
riage. We should be glad to believe that 
Mr. Grant Allen gave his story this tura 
with full intent to destroy the whole free- 
love theory by overwhelming it with the 
satire of such a farcical ending. We have 
tried hard to fiud in the book permission 
to believe that the author himself had so 
much as once suspected the destructive re- 
coil of ‘‘ Dolores’s”’ revolt on his theory. 
But his elaborate arguments in his own 
person, his continual obtrusion of the au- 
thor into the text to back up “ Herminia’”’ 
and expound her, makes it impossivle to 
look on ** Dolores” as anything less than 
an example of the grim irony of fate which 
placed her where she is to show how truth 
is intrenched in nature and how it briugs 
to naught such poor attempts as this of the 
“Woman who Did.” As might be expected, 
after having turned social morality up- 
side down in this way, the book eads in 
atheism for its religiou and suicide as the 
only escape from the social and personal 
complications in which their own caprice, 
self-willed egotism and want of social feel- 
ing and respect for necessary social limita- 
tions must sooner or later involve the poor 
victims of these illusions. It is the curious 
irony of the book that, if we can speak 
of such an inconsequent and loosely 
compacted book as leading anywhere or 
to anything, that the conclusion of the 
book is that healthy minds hke ** Dolores ”’ 
will recoil in disgust and indignation from 
its doctrine, and that the best illuminated 
spirits of the * Herminia” type will kill 
themselves, It is very strange how, as soon 
as God and the divine order fade out of 
sight, even in fiction of the ridiculous type, 
people find nothing better to do than to 
kill themselves. 


The Senile Heart: Its Symptoms, Se- 
quele and Treatment. By George Wil- 
liam Balfour, LL.D., etc. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) For the profes- 
sional practitioner and for the general 
reader this is an about equally useful 
treatise. Readers of both classes will find 
in it trustworthy and intelligent assistauce 
rendered by one of the foremost medical 
authorities in the world. It goes over the 
subject rapidly but in a remarkably effect- 
ive manner, showing how the heart is af- 
fected by age, the symptoms, causes, physi- 
ological and pathological, the sequela, and 
the therapeutics and prognosis. The strik- 
ing feature of the treatise is, on the one 
hand, the very large importance given to 
gout or rheumatic gout in some form ino 
bringing on the conditions which lead to 
cardiac trouble, and on the other the very 
large place given to diet in the therapeutic 
treatment recommended. Dr. Balfour’s 
exposition of the relation of diet to heart- 
ease, of the effect of an acid or gouty stom- 
ach on the development of the gouty con- 
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ditions which result in the thickening of 
the veins, impaired arterial elasticity and 
trouble in the heart cannot be improved, 
Dr. Balfour’s testimony against alcoholic 
excess is clear and positive. He seems to 
be doubtful whether any useful function can 
be discovered for itin anormal life. At the 
same time he believes that by far the more 
common cause of trouble is in the abuse of 
food at table either in the way of exces- 
sive amount or by indulgence in injurious 
foods. Tobacco he is yet more outspoken 
against as an injurious agent fraught with 
more mischief to the heart than any other, 
Tea and coffee he permits, but in regulated 
and limited amounts. We hardly need add 
that Dr. Balfour’s great professional emi- 
nence gives great weight to everything he 
may publish on this subject. 


Luther Halsey Gulick: Missionary in 
Hawati, Micronesia Spain and Japan. By 
Frances Gulick Jewett. (Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton. $1 25.) Special interest attaches to the 
life of Dr. Gulick from the fact of its very 
wide scope. A missionary’s son, born in the 
Hawaiian Islands, he was one of the pioneers 
of the Micronesian work, and spent most of 
his early life in Ponape and other islands 
of that section. Later he was connected 
with the work just taken up by the Board in 
Europe, spent a short time in the rooms at 
Boston, and was then selected by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society to organize and develop 
its work in Japan and China. When the 
work became so great as to need division he 
cast in his lot with China, and labored until 
strength gave way entirely and he returned 
to this country todie. He was a most ear- 
nest and successful worker, and his person- 
al character not less than his varied ex- 
perience give this biography by his 
daughter a peculiar charm. Another 
excellent volume of missionary biography 
has just issued from the press, which tells 
its own story. Forty Years in South 
China. The Life of the Rev. John Van 
Nest Talmage, D.D. By the Rev. John 
Gerardus Fagg, missionary at Amoy. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.25,) 
The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, the young- 
est brother of the subject of this inspiring 
volume, writes the introduction. Dr. John 
Van Nest Talmage had already won a rep- 
utation in this country before he was called 
to the foreign field. His work there was full 
of interest and rich in result. Mission 
work has always been, from Paul down, the 
romance of Christian history. It holds that 
character in this latest example which de- 
serves all the loving care and pains the 
editor has devoted to it. 


James Henry Chapin: A Sketch of His 
Life and Work. By George Sumner 
Weaver, D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) Such a life as is recorded in 
this memoir could hardly be possible in any 
It was the life of a man 
not distinguished above the average in 
native gifts nor in opportunity, but who 
opened the paths of life before bimself in 
every direction, who journeyed to the end of 
the earth and sailed around it and took his 
place among the best in the groups of power 
and influence all over the country. He was 
himself a man of irrepressible energy and 
boundless intellectual curiosity. During 
the War he followed Dr. Bellows, in Cali- 
fornia, as agent for the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and drew from the generous public on 
the Pacific Coast $1,400,000 in aid of that 
work. He applied himseif with equal 
energy to the Freedman’s Aid and to the 
financial agency of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. He was also a great and unwearied 
traveler. For a time he was settled in the 
ministry over the Universalist church at 
Meriden, Conn. The tributes to his mem- 
ory printed in this volume are many and 
warm. It is illustrated with portraits and 
photographs of scenes connected with his 
life. 


Co-operative Production, by Benjamin 
Jones (Oxford, Clarendon Press ;, New York, 
Muemillan & Co., $2.50 net), is a full and 
careful chronicle of the movement among 
the English people to supply their wants 
on the mutual system. In one sense the 
movement has been purely a matter of busi- 
ness ; for the chief aim of co-operation is to 
furnish those who participate, with better 
gvods for less money than they have paid 
before. But the effort to accomplish this 
has called out a great deal of unselfish 
earnestness, and has developed the best of 
qualities among those who have taken part 
in the work. The schemes of the socialists 
are so much more ambitious than those of 
the co-operators that the public is likely to 
be misled as to the relative importanceof the 
systems. Mr. Jones corrects this error by 
showing the wide extent to which co-opera- 
tion prevails, and its cuntinual advance 
even under present conditions. Mr. Jones 
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is himself somewhat affected by the doc- 
trines of “State socialism”; but this does 
not impair the usefulness of his work, 
which really constitutes a manual of co-op- 
eration as it exists in England, with full 
details of the history of the chief enter- 
prises brought down to the present day. 


Beyond the Veil. By G. B. Willcox. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.00.) 
The author’s point in tbis volume is that 
the natural conditions of life here and here- 
after are not so radically different as we 
sometimes assume, certainly not so differ- 
ent as to break up the natural continuity 
of the twolives. Around this central pur- 
pose the author manages to weave a great 
deal of brilliant, sparkling and very sug- 
gestive remark. Her general style is as 
spirited as it is pleasing. She does not 
know so well how to fall in love without 
dropping through the bottom. The idea of 
the book is a good one. An unusually bright 
mind declares itselfon nearly every page. 
The book is not free from occasional exag- 
gerations, as, for example, the statement 
(p. 200) that medieval artists, as a rule, 
seem to have painted their nightmares, and 
considered ‘‘ a choice assortment of horrors 
the finest offering they could make from 
their art to Heaven.”? The spirit of medie- 
val art isfar from dark and gloomy, tho 
such examples may be found. Medieval 
grotesque is the definite product of medieval 
humor playing as boldly as it dares with 
the solemn themes of medieval faith. 


“Out of the East.’?” Reveries and Stud- 
ies in New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.25.) This is the third volume on 
Japan we have from Lafcadio Hearn. He 
writes with much of the true literary in- 
stinct, and we should have less to object to 
in this volume if he called it all “reveries”’ 
and let it goas such. His attitude toward 
Christian missions in Japan is too preju- 
diced and too uninformed to have theslight- 
est importance, thofor most English read- 
ersit is the part of the book which will 
leave the most permanent impression. A 
certain touch of literary genius gives his 
book great attractiveness, tho it does not 
overcome a suspicion as to the depth of the 
author’s observations and the trustworthi- 
ness of his conclusions, In his descriptions of 
Japan and its people, and in his simple, 
unbounded Japanese enthusiasm, he is un- 
rivaled and irresistible, and writes with the 
full swing of one who lived as a citizen and 
asa teacher among the people of whom he 
writes. When he touches the deeper things 
of philosophy or the more serious things of 
religious faith he drops toa lower level, and 
Must be read with many grains of allow- 
ance, 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Story of the 
Nations” is The Story of Vedic India as 
Embodied Principally in the Rig Veda, 
By Zénaide A. Ragozin. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, $1.50.) This summary of 
Vedic India, has been prepared by a compe- 
tent author who can be relied on to draw 
her materials from trustwortby sources 
and to combine them in a critical manner, 
Brahminic India is reserved for a new vol- 
ume which is to follow immediately. The 
present number on Vedic India begins 
with the characteristic description of the 
country and the people, a sketch of the 
Aryan people and the sources of our knowl- 
edge. The fourth chapter and. following 
chapters take up the Veda describing, what 
it is, its history and contents, with an ac- 
count of the civilization of India as seen in 
it, the Vedic doctrine of sacrifice, its cos- 
Mogony and philosophy, with a general 
Summary review of the subject and bibli- 
ography of the works consulted in the 
Preparation of the volume. The book is 
carefully compiled in good literary form, 
with critical attention to facts and with 
pains to give it, as far as possible, the 
8raphic character which is required to fit it 


for its place in the “ Story of the Nations ”’ 
Series, 


Students of mental science will be glad to 
have a translation of the second edition of 
Wundt’s Lectures on Human and Animal 
Psychology. The first edition of these lec- 
tures appeared thirty years ago, and it may 
be said to be the corner stone of the author’s 
Philosophical reputation. It was an inspir- 
ing work, and has been by many considered 
Superior to some of his later productions, 
— years ago, Professor Wundt says, 

€ Science of experimental psychology was 
nomore than a program for the future: and 

e Boes 8o far as to characterize his lectures 
as “wild oats of his youthful days.” But, 
a mes ktowledges, there is a freshness in 
ae enthusiasm which is not easily at- 
a able in later life, and by judicious mod- 

Cations and excisions he has endeavored 
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to preserve the merits of his earlier exposi- 
tion, while correcting it in the light of his 
subsequent experience and reflection. A 
comparison of the two editions will thus 
be a most interesting and instructive exer- 
cise for systematic students of psychology. 
The work is translated by J. E. Creighton 
and E. B. Titchener, of Cornell University, 
and published by Sonnenschein in London, 
and Macmillan & Co., New York. 


The Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston, 
$2.50 per volume) have completed their 
three-volume translation of Renan’s His- 
tory of the People of Israel. The present 
volume bears the date of the present year 
and has for its special topic the period 
“From the rule of the Persians to that of 
the Greeks.””? The translation is done well, 
into vigorous idiomatic English, which 
rarely reminds its readers that it is not the 
original. It is made from the latest edition. 
This history, as a whole, is the greatest and 
most useful of Renan’s works. Few schol- 
arsin his generation equaled him in his 
knowledge of Hebrew, and in these volumes 
he poured out all the treasures of bis mind. 
He showed in writing them a power which 
far surpassed that of the grammarian or 
the critic and rose to the high plane of his- 
toric penetration, appreciation and gener- 
alization. The French original has been so 
fully noticed that we need add little to what 
has been already said, beyond noticing the 
completion of this translation in three vol- 
umes, published in handsome and solid 
form. 


We have before us the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at the Twenty-first Annual Session, 
Held in Nashville, Tenn., May 23-29, 
1894. Edited by Isabel C. Barrows, Official 
Reporter of the Conference. (Press of 
George H. Ellis, Boston.) The papers are 
given in full with brief reports of the 
discussion they called out. Among the 
most important we note those on “ Child- 
Saving,’’ with the paper by Homer Folks on 
‘““The Removal of Children from Alms- 
houses”? and Mr, Letchwortk’s remarks on 
the same. We call attention to Mr, Wines’ 
remarks on “ The Lessons of the Eleventh 
Census concerning Children in the Alms- 
houses.’”’ Public attention is turning to 
the care of “‘ The Feeble-minded and Epi- 
leptics,’’? an important subject which gets 
a suggestive treatment in this report from 
Alice J, Mott, Isabel C. Barrows and the 
Hon. W. P. Letchworth. The reports on 
the extension and development of Charity 
Organizations through the country are en- 
couraging and the whole volume is sugges- 
tive and helpful reading. It has for frontis- 
piece an excellent heliotype portrait of the 
President, Lucius M. Storrs. 


The romantic interest of the sea attaches 
in a distinctly appreciable measure to The 
Sailors’ Mayazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Among all our religious magazines none 
has more of the merit of being interesting 
in it than this. The sailor is the citizen of 
the world. His spiritual careis the charge 
of Christendom at large, and neither the 
development of steam nor of the great liners 
has changed his character nor his relation 
tu Christendom ashore. We are always glad 
to get The Satlors’ Magazine in our hands. 
We are sure of a taste of the sea and of a 
Catholic Christianity which is broader than 
the sea. Everybody should know of the Mag- 
azine and of the work it represents, Itis a 
work they are not at liberty to overlook, 
We commend the Magazine to their notice 
as the best introduction to the good work 
forthe sailor on the sea and in port. 


For out-of-door students of natural his- 
tory, we name a series of useful little prac- 
tical manuals, designed particularly for use 
in New England. Their titles will, in gen- 
eral, indicate their character and merit. 
Those now published are A Guide to Find 
the Names of all Wild-growing Trees and 
Shrubs of New England by Their Leaves, 
by E. Knobel (Bradlee Whidden, Boston, 
Mass.; oblong paper, 50 cents) ; a convenient 
manual which may be used in all the States 
north of Virginia and east of Ohio. 
Ferns and Evergreens of New England 
which may be used in the same region with 
a few possible exceptions. The elementary 
student and persons studying ferns with a 
general interest in the varieties, will find 
the manual very useful. Other numbers 
are to follow in the same series, on beetles, 
butterflies, moths, frogs, turtles, snakes, 
etc. (Bradlee Whidden, Boston. 50 cents 
per number.) 


C. W. Bardeen (Syracuse, N. Y., $2 00) has 
recently published A System of Physical 
Culture Prepared Expressly for Public 
School Work. By Louise Preece. Analyzed 
and arranged by Louise Gilman Kieble, In- 
structor in Physical Culture in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The theoretic basis of 





this work isa natural system of all-round 
development, not merely of the muscles, 
but of all the bodily organs, particularly 
the strengthening of the heart and lungs. 
The exercises are intended to promote 
graceful action as well as strength and to 
act on all the health producing and stimu- 
lating functions of the body. It is illus- 
trated with a large number of figured posi- 
tions given in full size. The book is de- 
signed for both sexes. Special pains have 
been taken with it to make the exercises 
equally useful in classes of both sexes or in 
instruction alternating between boys and 
girls. 


Alexander IIT of Russia. By Charles 
Lowe. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
This volume meets very accurately, and we 
should say fully, the need of the moment 
for a life of the late Czar of all the Rassias. 
It comes from the correspondent of the 
London Times and represents the anti-Rus- 
sian position of that journal. It is written 
as it should be, from the standpoint of a be- 
liever in free institutions, and places on 
Alexander’s reign the estimate of liberal 
writers generally, tho we should expect 
later a more judicial view from writers like 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, In the final chapter Mr. 
Lowe gives a sketch of the present Czar, 
Nicholas II. It is the best that can be had 
at the time, but was written before that 
best could be anything more than very un- 
certain. 


The opening number of the new series of 
**Economic Classics’ (Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 75 cents), is Select Chapters and 
Passages from the Wealth of Nations of 
Adam Smith, 1776. The sections of Adam 
Smith’s original Essay, omitted in this edi- 
tion, amount to about one-quarter of the 
whole. They arein general the parts which 
have least present importance, tho we note 
that his discussion of the variation of silver 
and its relation to gold are among them. 
The book is timely for publication now, and 
historically it stands at the head of modern 
thinking on the subject. The present com- 
pilation contains the essential features of 
the system, so far as they are important to 
the student. 

The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. 
(American Book Co., New York. 81.40.) 
This is a companion volume to the success- 
ful one on ‘‘ The Schoolmaster in Litera- 
ture,’”? It is edited with brief personal and 
literary notes on the authors whose writ- 
ings appear in the compilation and ar- 
ranged for the special use of teachers’ read- 
ing circles and round tables. It contains 
large and telling selections of effective 
satire like Dickens’s Gradgrind with a deal 
of good sense seriously delivered in brief 
extracts from first-rate sources and much 
telling work in the way of mildly, humor- 
ous examples whose point is not so easily 
seen. All in all the book is an effective 
and useful companion to ‘The School- 
master in Literature,’’ 


Brown Studtes; or, Camp Fires and 
Morals. By George H. Hepworth. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, $1.25.) The 
reader who takes this book with him into 
his quiet hour wlll find it a delightful 
symphony of musing on love and life, by a 
melancholy Jaques in the North Woods 
wilderness, whose malady is a tangled love, 
The romance of the woods and the ro- 
mance of the heartrun along together, and 
through them both is heard the subtone of a 
thoughtful and religious miod uttering 
itself in speech as to the wisdom and the 
philosophy of life. It isa sweet, true book, 
good to read, with much manly vigor it, 
and not alittle feminine gentleness. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York, 25 
cents) publish two pamphlets by Prof. Mar- 
vin R. Vincent, D.D., of much interest as 
bearing on the present theological situa- 
tion, That Monster, the Higher Critic, and 
Biblical Inspiration and Christ. The view 
given in the last, of Christ as the source 
and center of biblical inspiration is fresh, 
strong, and well worth careful considera- 
tion at the present time. The first pam- 
phlet is a reassuring survey of the situation, 
and is intended as such to show that the 
Church has gained far more than it has lost 
from the critics and what service they have, 
as a whole, rendered to faith. 

From the State Geologist of New Jersey 
we have received the Annual Report of the 
State Geologist for the Year 1893. (Printed 
for the State by John L. Murphy Publish- 
ing Co., Trenton.) This is a report of great 
interest for general readers, as it treats the 
surface geology, and particularly the gla- 
cial drift and morainic basin of the (geol- 
ogic) Lake Passaic. The report is illustrated 
with a number of excellent drawings of 
striking examples which occur in the State, 
and with four sheet maps showing the dis- 
tribution of intra-morainic and extra-mo 
rainic drift. 
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The Macmillans have just published, in 
the “Temple Shakespeare,” three consecu- 
tive numbers of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays—King Richard II in one volume and 
King Henry IV, Part 1, and in a separate 
volume Part Il. These plays are edited on 
the same plan as those which preceded them. 
The text is that of the ‘‘Cambridge”’ edi- 
tion by W. Aldis Wright. A few brief and 
indispensabie notes are given, and a glossa- 
ry of unfamiliar words in the play is added 
to each volume. The type is very good, and 
the whole appearance and style of the little 
booklets most artistic. (45 cents per vol.) 


Studies in the Epistles of John; or, The 
Manifested Life. By A. R. Cocke, D.D. 
(Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond. 85 cents.) This is a volume of 
studies, and of studies in which the practi- 
cal interest leads. They were originally 
delivered from the author’s own pulpit, and 
their usefulness in this form has Jed to their 
publication now. He has poured into the 
original mold what he could of the wisdom 
gleaned from later reading, and thereby 
increased their yield of suggestive thoughts 
to the reader. 


The Messrs. Stone & Kimball (Chicago) 
send us in a two volume edition, Old Pic- 
tures of Life, by David Swing, with an in- 
troduction by Franklin H. Head. The vol- 
umes are manufactured with that attention 
to details, thorough workmanship and per- 
fect good taste which are characteristic of 
the productions of the Stone & Kimball 
press. The volumes contain a choice selec- 
tion from Mr. Swing’s writings, and com- 
pose a prose anthology of his more strictly 
literary work. 


From the Hon. Thomas J. Dowling, Com- 
missioner, we have received the two bulky 
volumes of the Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the 
State of New York for the Year 1898. The 
larger part of the Report, 3,175 pages, is oc- 
cupied with the compilation of the Census. 
The closing 150 pages of the second volume 
contain a tabulated exhibition of the effects 
of recent and present hard times on manu- 
facturers and their working force. 

TheMacmillans publish a newand attract- 
ive edition of Castle Rackrent and the 
Absentee. By Maria Edgeworth. These 
two novels were almost the first real 
introduction the English people had to 
their gay and warm hearted neighbors in 
the green isle and had no little influence in 
cementing their political union in Great 
Britain. The edition has an introduction 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie and is humor- 
ously illustrated by Chris Hammond, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE April Century contains a_ bio- 
graphical sketch of John Paul Jones by 
Miss Molly Elliot Seawell . 


..--' The Doom of the Holy City,” a 
historical romance, by Mrs, Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, will be published by Messrs, A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., New York. 


...‘* Eve’s Ransom,”’ by George Gissing, 
and “Into the Highways and Hedges,’”’ by 
F. F. Montrésor, are new novels just ap- 
pearing, whose American publishers are D. 
Appleton & Co. 


..--The late Professor Blackie has left 
£2,500 for a traveling Greek scholarship. 
His biography, begun during his lifetime 
by a friend, to whom the nécessary papers 
were given, will be published by the Messrs. 
Blackwood. 


.... The Chapbook says of the pastel : 
* It is a little piece of prose, 
In form and style excelling ; 
But what it means no man knows, 
It is, indeed, pastelling.” 

....In the new book entitled ‘“ Four 
American Universities,” published by Har- 
per & Brothers, the article on Harvard is 
by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton; that on 
Yale, by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley ; that on 
Princeton, by Prof. Wm. M. Sloane, and 
Prof. Brander Matthews writes of Colum- 
bia. 


...-F. A. Stokes & Co. will publish a book 
on the different poets laureate of England, 
including biographies, criticisms and selec- 
tions from their writings by Mr. Kenyon 
West, of New York City, formerly of Roch- 
ester, who has been assisted in his work by 
a well-known New York lady of literary 
taste. 


.... Bicycling for Health and Pleasure’’ 
will soon be published by Dodd. Mead & Co. 
It isdesigned to meet the needs of amateurs 
and learners, and is the work of a practical 
wheelman who has incorporated into it a 
paper on “The Influence of the Bicycle in 
Health and Disease,” by Dr. Graeme M. 
Hammond. 
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-++.The opening article in the Harper’s 
Magazine for April is one of Julian Ralph’s 
readable descriptions, this time of ‘‘ Our 
National Capital,’’ with a number of char- 
acteristic illustrations. Lovers of Wash- 
ington will not quarrel with Mr. Ralph 
because he calls the city ‘‘a work of art—a 
gem among cities, a place of parks and 
palaces.”’ 


..In the April St. Nicholas our contrib- 
utor, Mrs. Virginia Yeaman Remunitz, tells 
the true story of a little American girl who, 
at a children’s party given at the royal 
palace, danced with the King of Denmark, 
and, later, when she had grown sleepy, an- 
swered a question of her royal partner in 
honest child fashion: ‘‘ Please, Mr. King, 
don’t bover me, I’m so sleepy.” 


.-A fifth and supplementary volume 
containing a new biography of Cervantes, 
will be issued in connection with the new 
edition of Mr. H. E, Watts’s translation of 
“Don Quixote,” now being published by 
Macmillan & Co. The same publishers are 
issuing a new edition of the novels of Daniel 
Defoe, edited by G. A. Aitken, and illus- 
trated by J. B. Yeats, to be completed in 16 
wolumes. 


..In the February number of Little 
Folks appeared a short article on the Czar, 
concluding with the following words he had 
spoken to the daughters of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales: ‘‘Good-by, my dears, 
You are going back to your happy English 
home, and I tomy Russian prison.” Copies 
of the publication which have been received 
by Russian subscribers have had the entire 
article ‘‘ blacked out.” 


--Among Macmillan & Co,’s new pub- 
lications will be ‘‘ Brown Heather and Blue 
Bells” anda third series of ‘‘ Shadows of 
the Stage,” both by Mr. William Winter; a 
volume of ‘‘ Poems,”’ by H. C. Beeching, and 
also one by Arthur C. Benson; the * His- 
tory of English Poetry,’ by Mr. W. J. 
Courthope, in four volumes, and ‘ Louis 
Agassiz: His Life, Letters and Works,’’ 

by Jules Marcou. 


--In The Dial, for March 16th, Mr. Ar- 
thur Stedman devotes the larger part of his 
‘“*New York Topics’ to Mr. George W. 
Smalley, whose return to America and 
acceptance of the position of New York 
correspondent of the London Times is a 
severe Joss to readers of the Tribune for 
which journal he has been London corre- 
spondent during the last twenty-eight 
years. Of his ‘“‘ London Letters and Some 
Others”? Mr. Stedman says: “The only 
fault I have to find with the work is that it 
is in two volumes instead of ten.” 


.-The next numbers of the Studia 
Sinaitica series will be: Part V, The ‘‘An- 
aphora Pulati,” in Syriae and Arabic, the 
Syriac transcribed by J.Rendel Harris, and 
the Arabic by Margaret Dunlop Gibson,with 
translations ; also ashort and early form of 
the “ Recognitions of Clement,” in Arabic, 
transcribed and trauslated by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, Part VI. ‘Select Narra- 
tives of Holy Women,” as written over the 
Syriac Gospels by John the Recluse of Beth 
Mari Kaddisha in A.D. 778. 

—_ ——- ——-——- -— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Horse. Its External and and Internal Organi- 
vation. An illustrated representation and 
brief description of the horse. By A. 
Schwarz. Revised and edited by George 
Fleming, C.B., LL.D, F.R.CLVLS. 1%, 
pp. 24. New York: Thos. Whittaker.. $ 

Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd, Mow 
Edition, with anew preface. 744x5. ° 
374. New York: Macmillan & Co 

7, Semele Shakespeare. By Israel Go 

y First part of King Henry IV, pp. 
wwe second part of King Henry IV, pp. 178. 
King Kichard III,pp. 144. The same. ‘Per vol. 

Sport Royal, and Other Studies. By Anthony 
I fl¢x4, pp. 226. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co 

Prenc h grt Regular and Irregular. By 
Chas. Du Croquet. 744x5, pp. 47. New 
York: Wm. R. Jenkins: Koston: Carl 
Schoenhof 


El Desdén con el Desdén. Comediaen tres jor 
nades por Don Agustin Moretoy. Cabafia. 
Eaited, with Introduction and Notes, 
Alexander W. Herdler. 7x5, pp vi, 
The same 


The Pentateuch and Joshua, or the Hexateuch. 
Historrcal, A Short Stady in the Higher 
Criticism. By the Kev. Isaac Gibson. 7x54, 
pp. 47. Philadelphia: Geo, W. Jacobs & Co. 

St. Peter and the Power of the Keys. A Study 
of St. Matthew, xvi, 13-20, in connection with 
other Sc riptures and with History. By a 
Country Parson. The same 


The First of the English. A Novel. By Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter. (43536, pp. 21. 
New York: The Home Publishing Co.. ‘; 

The Expositor’s Bible. Edited by the Rev. Ww. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. The Kook of 
Daniel. By F. W. Farrar, a8 


R.S. 8x54, 
pp. —_ 334. New York: 


— Armstrong «& 


The ahha al Geography of the Holy Land. 
Especially in Relation to the History of Is- 
rael und of the Early Church. By George 
Adam Smith, D.D. With six maps. 94x6, 

pp. xxi, 601. The same 

The Secrets of Health; or, How not to be Sick, 
and How to get hy ll from Sickness. Ss. 
H. Platt, A.M., M.D. 73¢x5, pp. viii, 576. New 
York: Orange J nda Co 

Short Studies in Party Politics. By Noah 
Brooks. Lilustrated. 734x514, Pp, vi, 205. “New 
York: Cheries Scribner’s Sons............... 

Essays on Scandinavian ~ gn By Hjal- 
mar Hjorth Boyesen. 714x5, . 288. The 


The Psalter. With Concordance and Other 
Auxiliary Matter. 544x334, pp. 260. Imported 
Dy the Same... ....-..-++ eeeee Gpebeetccneventsecs 
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Selections from P. K. er’s Waldheimat. 
ith Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
By Laurence Fossler, A.M. Hex, pp. ix, 103. 
Boston: Ginn & Co 
The Ntirnberg Stove. By Ouida. With intr 
ductory sketch and Notes. 
New York: Maynard, Merrill & 
Brown Studies; or, worth, Fires some Morals. 
By George H. Repweeth 74x5, pp. 232, New 
ork: E. P. Dutton & 
of Fm om 2 Light. A poe By Augusta 
Campbell Watson. 734x5, pp. 3443. The same. 
The Crozier and the Keys. A Companion vol- 
ume to The Bishops Blue Book. By the 
Rev. J. Sanders Keed. Gxbh6. pp. ix, 377. 
New York: James Pott & C 


The People Responsible for ns Character of 
the Rulers. A Sermon Delivered by the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., before the Society 
of Sons of the Revolution in the State of 
New York, February 24th, 1895. New York: 
Printed for the Society 

The Arthurian Epic. A Comparative Study of 
the Cambrian, Breton and An lo-Norman 
raene of the Story, and Tennyson's 

Idylis of the King. By 8. Humpbreys Gur- 
teen, M.A., LL.B. 8x5%, pp. vill, 437, New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 


The Alhambra (Students’ Edition). By Wash- 
ington Irving. The Author's Revised Text. 
panes by Arthur Marvin. Illustrated. 8x 

6, pp. xxli, 523. The same 


The Story of Vedic India, as Embodied Princt- 
ally in the ny -Veda. (The story of the 
ations.) By Zénaide A. Ragozin, 8x6 om, 
pp. xii,457. The same 

The oe e pea the Mask. By Robert Barr. Mx 

: p. 25). New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


The ‘ Paychology of Childhood. By Frederick 
“Tracy, B.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. 64x 
7%, pp. ait U5. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co.. 


The Miracles of Missions: or, The Modern Mar- 
vels iu the History of Missionary Enterprise. 

By Arthur T. Pierson. Second Series. 74x 
pp. xv, 228. New York: Funk & Wagna is 


“Go hoe pe Find.” By Thomas H, Brain- 
erd, 7x3% pp. . 289. New York: The Cassell 
Publishing 7) 


see. a Genius, By Adelaide L. Rouse, 74x 
»p. Boston and Chicago: Con pean 
AT Sunday-School and Publishing Co. 


Gee's Trap; or, The Lambs and Field Street. 
By Josephine Kh. Baker. 74x5, pp. 286. The 
me 


Luther Halsey Gulick: Missienary in Hawaii, 
Micronesia, Spain and Japan. By Frances 
Gulick Jewett. 8x54, pp. 314. The same.. 

Pictured Truth. A Hand-Book of Blac board 
and Object Lessons. By the Key. Robert F. 
Y. Pierce, Introduction by Che Rev. Russell 
H. Conwell, D.D. 8x54@, pp. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. hovel Bi vesecvces 

Radical Criticism. An Exposition and Exawi- 
nation of the Radical Critical Theory Con- 
cerning the Literature and Keligious Sys- 
tem of the Old lestament Scriptures, By 
Francis R. Beattie. With an Introduction 
by W. W. Moore, D.D., LL.D. 8x54, pp 3, 
The same 

Vest Pocket Companion for Christian Workers. 
The Best Texts for Personal Work Classified 
for Practical Use. Printed in full and ar- 
ranged for Ready Reference. By RK. 
Torry. 54%x3, pp, 118. The same............ 

Walther, Civil Government. A Sermon on I 
Peter il, 11-20. Translated by Prof. ya 
T. Dau’. 8x5, pp. 16. Chicago: American 
Lutheran Publ Cation SOckety.....ccccccscers 

Risen with Christ. An Address on the Resur- 
rection. By the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
7x5, pp. 32. The same 

The Fast and Thaakesiving Days of New Eng- 
land. By W. De Loss Love, Jr., Ph.D. 84x 
54, pp. yi 07. Boston and ‘New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Daugiite a4 ae the Revolution and Their Times. 
1769-177 A Historical Romance. 
Ghavtes’ Carleton Coffin. 8x54, pp. vil, 387. 
The same 


Elam Storm, The Wolfe r; or, The Lost Nugget. 
By Harry Castlemon, 734x5, pp. 456. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates 

“Majesty.” A Novel. By Louis Couperus, 
TVransiated by A. Teixeira De Mattos and 
Ernest Dowson. 744x5\4, pp. 419 New York: 
D Appleton & Co 

Degeneration. By Max Nordau., Translated 
from the Second Edition of the German 
Work. 94x64, pp. xill, 560. The same.. 

A History of the People of the United States. 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
John Bach McMaster. In six volumes. Vol. 
IV, 9x6, pp. xiv, 630. The same 

The Real Chinaman, By Chester Holcombe. 
= ith — Ate seven illustrations, Ri6x6, pp. 

, 35) New York: Dodd, Mead & ( 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
THE WESTMINSTER SERIES 


OF 


Lesson Helps : 
Illustrated Papers 


EDITED BY THE 
REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 





Sabbath-schools preparing to 
open their sessions for the spring 
and summer months, are re- 
quested to send for a sample set 
of the Westminster Series of 
Lesson Helps and I]!ustrated 
Papers for teachers and scholars 
of every grade. The new Qurs- 
TION Lear, which was begun this 
year, has met with great favor. 
The Wesrarnster TEACHER, pre- 
pared by Dr. Miller, is used not 
only by Presbyterians, but in 
other denominations, and i 1s espe- 
cially helpful to young teachers. 
Send for samples of the West- 
minster Lesson Card for younger 
scholars. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
BUSINESS SUPERINTENDENT 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABRAHAM 


March 28, 1895, 


GREAT SYMPOSIUM 


ON 


LINCOLN. 


THE INDEPENDENT of April 4th, 1895, will be a 


SPECIAL LINCOLN NUMBER 


It will embrace contributions from some of the most distinguished men 
in the country, chiefly among those who were acquainted with Mr. Lincoln 
personally. These contributions will give stories, incidents and reminis- 
cences of Mr. Lincoln, such as have never been brought together, so far as 
we know, in any single volume or newspaper. 
whole ground, as far as possible, and furnish information, fact s incidents 
and stories which might otherwise soon be forgotten, and ultimately lost. 
We have asked, in all, forty or more persons for articles on Mr. Lincoln, and 
are receiving replies daily which warrant us in saying that this symposium 
will probably make one of the most interesting numbers of Tae Inpzpenpent 
we have ever published. 

Our last symposium on “ The South and its Resources 
great demand, and has called for a large extra edition. 
the Lincoin symposium, a much larger edition, in order to supply what we 
are sure will be a great demand for this special number, 


It is intended to cover the 


* has been in 
We sball print of 


Everybody should get and preserve it, for it will grow in value as the 


years pass. Single copies, 10 cents each. 


Send orders promptly to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787, New York. 








i Webster's International 


Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. 


New from cover to cover. Dictionary 
It is the Standard of the U.S. Su oreme Court, of the U. 
Government Printing Office, and of nearly all of the Se Ran haat. 

It is warmly commended by every Btate Superintendent of Schools. 


A College President writes : “For ease with which the 
eye finds the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for ef- 
fective methods in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet com- 
prehensive statements of facts, and for practical use as a 
working dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ excels any 
other single volume.’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


og Send for free pamphlet containing Species pages, illustrations, ete. 
ag-\0 not buy cheap photographic reprints of the Yebster of 1847. 








J, L. STACK CO. 


Prompt service. Lowest prices 





‘Advertising Agency 
St. Paul and Chicago 


WANTED. 
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NEIDLINGER, W. H., Life's Resurrection Hour. 

in A flat, Alto in F, each 

SALTER, SUMNER, vin be shines the gclden Sun. 
Sop. in F, Alto in 


IR. 
BASSFORD, W. K.., Hatt iol ous Morn 
COOMBS, CH. 
NEIDLINGER, Ww. H., Life’s Resurrection Hour.. 10 | —— The World itself keeps Easter Day 


a for Chorus, Solos and Organ 
Manos ADANTE, S., The Seven Last Words of our 
Saviour on the Cross. Oratorio for Chorus, 
— pe ring @ Heeety Ey 1 1 ee 
oan of String Quartet Parts, 7 -S D; 
ScHUTZ, 7 (1585-1672), The Seven Last Words of a Sop. or Ten. in E flat; M.-Sop. in 
ourdear Redeemer and Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
String Orchestra and Organ. 


HILLER, FERD., Easter Morning. Cantata for 
Soprano Solo, Chorus of Men’s Voices and 
Orchestra net 


FAURE, J., The Palm Trees. (Les _Rameaux 


at 
— The same, with Violin, or Flute, or ’Cello. 
Sop. or Ten. in C; M.-Sop. or Bar. in B Flat 


PARKER, H. on Come see the Place where Jesus 


AGENTS eeller, “Write quicken 


MORGAN MFG CO. 84 Fifth Ave. Chicago. Il 


MUSIC. 


STATIONERY, ETC. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S |. ~ 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 4 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


CHURCH GEO. 8. HUTCHINGS, 


Ric hard, Henry Warren, 


uger, 
ORGAN 503 3 5th A Ave.. New Vork. 


Send postal for” Catalogue. ie 
4. t 1. CHU RC He c Ue. Masic Publishers.C ineinnatt,C 











EASTER MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Any of the following will be sent for examination.) .- 
SONGS CAROLS, 


PRICE, NET. 


SCHILLING, FRED., Hail, all Hail the Easter 
each 50 Morning 4 

WILKINSON, WALTER O., 5 
| —— Hallelujah ! swell the eres. << 2 
. As it began to dawn : 20 | —— Let us 1ejoice this Kastertide.... 5 


FORMER ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR LENTEN SERVICE. 
P 
DLEY. The Story of the Cross. 


PRICE, NET. 
Sop. or Ten. in E 
- M.-Sop. bd par. in C. 
ROUGNON, P.. r Hymn. (Three Days the 
Karth, With Organ ad. lib. Sop. or Ten. in 
; M-Sop.in Bm.; Altoin A 
)) SHELLEY, HARRY ROWE, Alle lujah! Christ 1s 


REES, WILLIAM, Easter. 
flat 


Bar. in C; Alto or Bass in B flat 

The same, ‘with Violin and Organ 

Faster. (As Sleep takes Flight.) Sop. or Ten. 

in E flat; M.-Sop. or Bar in C 

The same, with Violin and Organ.. ‘ 
s. Sop ort . 


For 5 Solo Voices, Chorus, 


EASTER MUSIC. 
CANTATA, 


Good Friday. See. or Ten. 

or Bar. in Cn 

The Resurrection. Sop. or Ten. in E fat; 
M.-Sop. or Bar in C; Alto or P asa in B flat 


SONGS, — The same, with Violin and Organ, ad lib.. 


+) 
or Ten. in C; M.-Sop. in B flat; Alto SHEPPERD. FRANK N., Immortality. 


zen ie A flat; M.-Sop. or Bar. in F; ‘Alto or 


JULES, Hosanna! Sop. or Ten. in D 
--Sop. or Bar. in A 

Gro, A., The Easter Sunshine breaks 
So OF Ten.in C; Alto or Bar. in G 


NEIDLINGER, Wit .H., Easter Morn, Sop.orTen. _ ed 
n 


~Bop. in by this house can be had on application. 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, New Fouts 





Sop. or Ten. inF Alto or Bar. in D.. 
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Sinancial. 
AQUESTION OF RAILWAY ECON- 
OMY 


Tue stocks and bonds of our railway 
companies form so important a part of the 
offerings for public investment, both at 
home and abroad, that anything which 
concerns the profitableness of those com- 
panies is of universal interest. Ithas been 
noticed by all concerned that railway 
operating expenses have been cut down 
at every possible point ; indeed, it is asked 
whether the desire for economy has not in 
some special cases been carried to an ex- 
treme, But in all their studies to save 
money, the railway managers have been 
solicitous to reduce the standard of wages 
for their employés as little as possible; so 
far at least the wishes of the superintend- 
ents and those of the labor brotherhoods 
have been the same. Without intending 
to advocate any change in this policy, itis 
proper to inquire whether railway em- 
ployés, particularly trainmen, are now 
rendering a full day’s work for a day’s 
pay. 

Any one who louks into this matter will 
be surprised to notice how many men em- 
ployed in the train service seem to get 
through their day’s work very easily and 
very quickly. The standard of work was 
fixed years ago. Formerly trains were 
slow, and as it was very uncertain when 
trains—especially freights—would reach 
their destination, the employés were 
given the benetit of the doubt. It was 
then agreed that a day’s labor should con- 
sist in running a train such a number of 
miles as would consume the average 
number of working hours ina day ; in this 
way there grew up on the majority of rail- 
ways a standard of work—so many miles 
if run within a given number of hours, 
with extra pay for overtime, 

This standard has been kept in force 
down to the present time inspite of chang- 
ing conditions. Until 1893 every yearsaw 
improvements in the condition of the road- 
bed and in the extension of signaling, 
which made faster and safer running pos- 
sible. The application of the airbrake to 
passenger trains, for example, has revolu- 
tionized the responsibilities and work of 
the old-time passenger-train brakeman, 
He is now merely a guard, or porter, 
tho required to be of better speech and 
appearance than formerly. These changes 
infacilities have not in general been 
accompanied by any change in the stand- 
ard for a day’s work. It is a question for 
railway managers to settle with their em- 
ployé3 and the labor brotherhoods, wheth- 
er a considerable saving to the compa- 
nies could not be made by increasing the 
amount of work done (not reducing the 
rate of pay per day or month) without 
exacting from their men more than was 
fair and right. The enginemen would 
properly claim that their work was so 
exacting, dangerous and responsible that 
anything like ten hours’ service a day is 
out of the question ; and in this all railway 
officers agree with them. The strained 
atiention required to run an engine makes 
frequent relief a necessity for both com- 
pany and men, Neverthless it is to be 
remarked that, severe as is their work, the 
engine-runners have an easier task than 
informer years, The extending system 
of signals, for one thing, bas taken much 
direct responsibility off their shoulders ; 
while the perfecting of track and engine 
and car building has diminished much of 
the danger from imperfections of mate- 
rials or manufacture. 

But the trainman, as before remarked, 
has found his condition greatly bettered. 
Arun of 125 miles a day is nothing for 
him now. Commuters travel that far 
each day, and do their business in the city 
besides. Of course, the comparison be- 
tween a trainman and a passenger on his 
train is not strictly a fair one; but it 
Serves to show how easy and light is the 
Work of a guard on a favorite passenger 
route, as compared with the average clerk, 
Of course all trainmen are not so favor- 
ably circumstanced—that is not intended 
to be implied—our present purpose is 
merely to call attention to the general 
subject. Of the men employed on freight 

something similar may be said, 
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The days of slow movement and long 
delays are passing away. Already our 
important roads are running a part of 
their freights on express time, making 
their runs in a number of hours not much 
longer than those required by the accom- 
modation or slow passenger trains, tho 
to run about one hundred miles still con- 
stitutes a day’s labor for which a full day’s 
pay is given. When the airbrake is ap- 
plied to all freight trains, the contrast be- 
tween past standards and present condi 
tions will be still greater. The benefits of 
such improvements in speed and safety 
have gone almost wholly to the employés. 
As a contrast may be taken the fact that 
on street roads which have changed from 
horses to electricity the motormen now 
make more frequent round trips at about 
the same rate of pay per day, thus reduc- 
ing the cost per trip to the company. 

The main difficulty inapplying to steam 
companies such a principle of saving in 
wages by an increase in the efticiency of 
employés, lies in the working of railways 
by divisions which limit the runs, those 
divisions being on old roads often laid out 
for other reasons than mere length of run, 
But this is a branch of the subject too 
complicted to be discussed within the 
limits of a single article. Our present pur- 
pose is to call the attention of railway 
managers and the investing public to this 
interesting and significent phase of the 
operating economy of our steam railways. 
No subject has had the attention of trans- 
poration officers more carefully than the 
general question of wages, yet itis doubt- 
ful whether the fact that the railways 
have had little share in the improvements 
of late years—so far as the standard of 
work is concerned—has been forced upon 
the officers to the extent which its impor- 
tance merits. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE adjournment of Congress and the 
successful operations of the bond syndi- 
cate seem to have been the signals for 
taking a fresh step forward inthe business 
revival. In both toneand conditions affect- 
ing business there has been a distinct im- 
provement during the past two weeks ; 
and, while the previous course of events 
may have gradually paved the way fora 
better state of affairs, still the sudden re- 
lief of the public mind from both the un- 
certainties of legislation and the fears of 
the Government being unable to meet cur- 
rent obligations in gold unquestionably 
afforded a powerful stimulus toward the 
revival of confidence now witnessed. This 
removal of fear was all that was neces- 
sary to giving free play to our recupera- 
tive forces and laying the basis for a 
movement of substantial progress. There 
is an ample supply of capital, brains and 
energy awaiting employment in this 
country ; and, now that the fetters are to 
be removed for a few months at least, 
long-deferred enterprises and much needed 
repairs and replenishments can be made 
with lessened apprehensions as to what 
the future may bring forth. Better rail- 
road earnings and larger Clearing House 
retairns are genuine evidences of improve- 
mentalready accomplished, and the higher 
prices for wheat and cotton, if main- 
tained, promise much better things in the 
way of business than last year afforded. 
There are sigus of these advances having 
been carried too far, and reactions have 
been in order ; still the net result will be 
a gain to the farmer and planter who has 
wheat or cotton to sell, and a correspond- 
ing benefit to the community in which he 
dwells. Thus far the improvement here 
alluded to has been moderate, and as yet 
there are no indications of its being very 
extensive; but after the experiences of 
the past winter any amelioration of such 
conditions is welcome. 








The stock market responded to improv- 
ing influences more readily than any de- 
partment of business. A considerable 
and well distributed advance in prices was 
established, due, in part, as usual, to 
clique operations, but mainly to bettered 
conditions. Among these favorable influ- 
ences were efforts for a closer understand- 
ing between the anthracite combines, 
The Western bituminous producers came 
to an advantageous settlement some time 


PENDENT. 


ago, and this was urged as a reason for a 
prompt agreement among Eastern mana- 
gers. Thus far all efforts at restricted 
production among the latter have failed, 
the February output alone being over a 
million tons in excess of the amount 
agreed upon ; but while consumption kept 
pace with this large output, the trade had 
previously been much demoralized, and 
nothing short of a new understanding 
upon percentages seemed likely to restore 
order out of chaos. More encouraging 
reports of general business, and better 
railroad earnings served to materially 
strengthen values, In the second week of 
March 69 roads showed an increase of 
nearly 14% in gross earnings, which, while 
nothing to boast about, was an improve- 
ment on previous records. London ap- 
peared more willing to buy American 
stocks, at least for a turn, the rise ina few 
securities being almost entirely due to 
foreign buying. The fact, too, that 
prices frequently advance one or two 
points in March acted as an additional 
stimulus tospeculation. Toward the close 
of the period under review, there 
was some irregularity owing to an in- 
creased disposition to turn profits into 
cash. For low-priced bonds with a 
promising future, and certain of the bet- 
ter class dividend paying stocks which 
are selling attemptingly low prices, there 
was a fair investment demand; but this 
class of buyers are notin the market to 
any extent, and much of the buying was 
professional, tho commission houses 
with an outside patronage, reported an 
encouraging increase of business which 
betokened reviving interest in Wall Street, 
on the part of the outside public, 


The money market was quiet and fea- 
tureless, except for a slightly improved 
commercial demand. The ruling rates for 
call money were 2@3%, Time money was 
inactive at 8@3}¢% for 60 to 90 days, and 
4@5% for longer periods. The demand for 
commercial paper was limited, the reduc- 
tion on the bank reserves causing the 
banks to restrict purchases. The weekly 
bank statement showed several marked 
changes, which were more due to opera- 
tions of the bond syndicate than to the 
regular movements of the money market, 
Foreign exchange was easy, and the con- 
dition of the market is more satisfactory 
than for some time past. The supply of 
bills was somewhat enlarged by foreign 
purchases of securities, wheat and cotton. 
There was quite an advance in silver, due 
largely to the belief that the restoration 
of peace between China and Japan will 
result in a better demand for the metal. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 23. March. 16. Decrease. 


LOOMED. ccccscscce $484,652,400 $489,004,000 $4,351,600 
BPOClO. ...ccccccce 65, 120.400 67,573,600 2,453,200 
Legal tenders... 76,287,900 79,649,300 3,361,400 
Deposits....... eee 509,047,200 618,496,500 9,449,300 
Circulation...... 12,366,300 12,295,500 *70,820 


* Increase, 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ...ccrcccee $65,120,400 $67,573,600 = $2,454,200 
Legal tenders.... 76,287,900 79,649,300 3,561,400 
Total reserve.. $141,408,300  $147,222,900 $5,814,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 127,261,800 129,624,126 2,362,325 
Surp. reserve.. $14,146,500 $17,598,775 $3,452,277: 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


March 24th, 1894—Surplus..........csceceeeeees $79,077,650 
March 25th, 1898—Surplus.......cccceccsessseve 9,243,200 
March 26th, 1892—Surplus...........sseeeeeseees 18,007,426 
March 28th, 1891—SurpluS..........ssecces eee 8,442,050 
March 29th, 1890—Surplus........ccesseccscesess 4,331,650 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, and 
quoted as follows : 






Bid. Ask:d 
BB. ccce- cove nied» demasdaneecdesgneeveessndins 95 +s 
New 4s, Registered .......:..6 sseseeeeseeece 120% =: 120%4 
New 48, COompon...ccccccccccccccccvcccvccccs 120% 120% 
4s, Registered...... eoveces geasecaviedeensacoes ul 1% 
48, coupons..... pinsdeencesecuvaenaamoonsmenes 112% «=«d4:i18 
New 5s, Registered... -- 115% 116% 
5S, COUPONS.....:.sceccecsecccssrens 15% 116 
CUrrency 66, 1895.....0..seceeeresreseeseeeers 100 
Currency 66, 1806..... . cocccccerseveescesses 102% 
CUrrency 68, 1897....-..ceceeseceeseseeerevese 1054 oe 
Currency 68, 1898..... eectetocecssonece ccoves 10344 ee 


CUrrenCy 66, 1899...cseeceeccee eee coveveeervohll « 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


I irnikice: snccceccecnnseescoesesesecesensd 4.8794 
BIGMGanccccccce cccccccccssccccscecccece seeccceces 4.8934 
COIS CHABAIOLR. oie: cccccccscccececsocsceoseccss 4.8046 
Documentary for payMeNt........ceeeeseseees 4.8946 
Commercial, 1ONG...cccccsccccccecccccccccocces 4.86347 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales- - Asked, 
SII okie cd's ccicnccveccses 203 200 210 
American Exchange...../. 157 156 16U 
Ia sussdéccesnsascetes 291 200 
SS ae 233 235 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 150 165 
Central National........... 120 Wi Vi) 
Chase National. ............ 225 HOU aan 
CONN iss vicices& cosce 340 340 400 
diate dccececdaccee ce 4,250 4,000 4,300 
GD Fecccccccseccccce ccccccccce 462 460 50U 
CRON cc cccvessvscccccecdee M41 1 150 
Cs aiecdcadacecasconce eee 200 
Commerce............+ core Isl 180 1824¢ 
Continental. ........c.ccseee 127 125 sacs 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 275g 275 300 
en ee 135 130 137 
Eleventh Ward .......... 275 200 
PU cciccenetcnscvecerscscace 320 
Fifth AVeNUE......ccccccccce 625 2,000 
First National....... ...... S4U 2,500 
First National of 8S. I...... i 13 12u 
Fourteenth Street.......... 1104¢ ‘ esee 
Fourth National............ exes 18) 185 
Gallatin National......... bil 800 20 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 OU 
German American......... 118 112 120 
German Exchange......... 400 116 
a on knsisiccccssciens 350 Buu 














161% 160 

U0 30S SB 
Hide and Leather.......... ot cone 1 
Hudson BiveP....cccccccccsce 150 150 ne8g 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 900 540 
BE cadosusecantenden eases 135 135 10 
Leather Manufacturers’... 1y2 170 210 
RU Redaccacecc:cesdecccens 116 ilu 125 
Lincoln National............. 565 565 Pee 
GIR ivccccccccresincis 186 186 190 
Market and Fulton......... 210 215 225 
Mechanics’...... o60de ehaeee 185 180 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 15244 140 165 
Pe 134 160 13u 
IE occicccascevincers 136 185 140 
Merchants’ Exchange....., 110 112 120 
Metropolitan......ccccsccese 3% 2% 6 
I isda cextcccscces cose 40 465 
MOONE MOFPIS..600ccccccecee 140 110 
Murray Hill.... 31s naive 
Nassau........ 166 150 165 
WO BOR vincsscecancccnssee 225 225 239 
New York County.......... £87 540 600 
New York Nat. Exchange, 105 1u00 125 
Pe ddasddvnbosscntawcatas 121 120 123 
Nineteenth Ward......... 145 110 wbis 
North America 140 137 M45 
Orlental 232 200 20 
PN icciind sdédwrexveeds WS 175 
PUN ase Kvecdiscseses cooee = 20 70 300 
Po roe 276 onwe 290 
PRG sdncecanevtedcccsruses 115 il4 12% 
Republic 155 147 1% 
Seaboard National ....... 163 168 lou 
Second National... ........ 350 300 
Seventh National........... 121 120 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 95 10 
BARE Rsccccceces: scceccccssces 815 300 cove 
Southern National.......... ly 140 145 
State of New York.... 103 102 110 
Third National.,...........0 105 105 
Tradesmen’s.............+05 100 120 
PW WEG. viiscccvccces 125 i 12% 
icesces cescsectacuss ee coee 200 eee 
Union Square....... ‘ce 200 205 
United States National... 175 180 20 
Western National... .... 110 ll 11% 


WeNe Bi iiricdcncicsscsscece 275 280 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Pepperell and Laconia mills of 
Biddeford, Me., shipped last week a 
special train of twenty-nine cars loaded 
with cotton goods consigned to Shanghei, 
China, The train will run through to 
Vancouver without change. 


...-The Westinghouse and the General 
Electric Companies have completed ar- 
rangements by which their patents are to 
be pooled, and under no circumstances is 
any litigation to be indulged in hereafter 
by either company as against the other. 
This is a very important thing, and ought 
to produce good results. 


....The contract has been’ let by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the 
construction of the bridge across the Del- 
aware River above Philadelphia ,to connect 
the New York division with the New Jer- 
sey lines of that company. The bridge 
will require about 7,000 tons of steel in its 
construction, Work will begin August 
1st and will probably be completed Janu- 
ary ist next. 


....There is a growing demand in 
Europe for a large number of Californian 
products, and it will probably not be long 
before California producers evolve a plan 
by means of which a greater demand can 
be made for their goods in Europe and 
larger sales effected, With the above 
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end in view the Californians have sent a 
special commissioner who will visit the 
principal cities, including Berlin, Brus- 
sels, Paris and London, at each of which 
places an exhibit will be displayed for 
two months. Upward of, eighteen car- 
loads of the various products of California, 
consisting chiefly of fruits and wines, will 
be shipped. Quite a number of persons 
will accompany the exhibit. 


..In some parts of the West queer 
methods are resorted to to escape pay- 
ment of bonds voted in aid of the con- 
struction of railways which, in some 
cases, after the bonds had been obtained 
and disposed of, were not built, A town 
in Kansas of 3,000 inhabitants repudiated 
the bonds issued by it and for fifteen years 
has avoided a collection in the following 
manner: Each year the people have 
elected officers of the city who have reg- 
ularly failed to quaiify in order to avoid 
services in the collection cases. They 
were, however, recognized by the people 
as their regular officers. Finally a judge 
held that services upon the officers of the 
city were valid and, if ignored, the officers 
would be punished. 


..--The following stocks and boads 
were sold at auction : 


2C shares Chesebrough Mfg. Co. cons........2514g 
$1,500 West Shore first 4% 104 
$2,000 Cairo, Arkansas and Texas first 7% 

$5,000 Lebigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co. 17% 


$2,000 Minneapolis and St. Louis (lowa Exten- 
sion) first 7% 

$3,000 Milwaukee and St. Paul (8t. Paul Divi- 
sion) first convertible 7% 

$1,000 N. Y. and New England first 7% 

$4,000 N. Y., C. and St. Louis first 4% 

10 shares Standard Gas Light Co.., pref. 

100 shares Texas and Pacific Coal Co......... 4944 

8 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co...... 1944 

35 shares Maryland Coal Co., pref 

20 shares Lincoln Safe Deposit Co 

200 shares Germania Fire Ins. Co 

80 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co 

40 shares Home Fire Ins. Co. 

50 shares Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 

100 shares Indianapolis Gas Co.........: eee C57 | 

12 shares Forty-second St. and Grand Street 
Ferry R. R. Co........ 


..George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent of the New York Central Rail- 
road, was the orator upon the occasion of 
the recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents. Mr. Daniels selected as the sub- 
ject of his address, ‘‘A wheel in the 
middle of a wheel” from the first chapter 
and sixteenth verse of Ezekiel, and in the 
course of his address made some very in- 
teresting deductions, so much so, that his 
auditors were continually on the qui vive 
for what was coming next. He likened 
the transportation interests of the world to 
‘*a wheel in the middie of a wheel” and 
said that the passenger department was a 
more important wheel within a wheel than 
many had been willing to admit, as upon 
its efficiency depended not only larger 
receipts from travel but greater facilities 
for the shipment of freight, the coloniza- 
tion of and settling ot portions of the 
country, the broadening of markets, the 
building of towns and villages, all were a 
natural deduction from the efficient 
management of the passenger department 
of railways. As an expounder of Oid Testa- 
ment Scripture, the American Association 
of General Passenger Agents pronounced 
Mr. Daniels a tremendous success. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The American Bell Telephone Company 
bas declared a dividend of three dollars 
per share, payable April 15th. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank, of which A. 8S. 
Frissell is President and Frank Dean is 
Cashier, has declared a regular dividend of 
20¢ and an extradividend of 5¢, both free 
of tax, payable April lst. Wonderful. 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a. 
quarterly dividend of 4%. payable April Ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column the payment 
of coupons due April 1st on several dif- 
ferent divisions of their road. 

The Continental Trust Company, of the 
City of New York, has declared its quar- 
terly dividend of 144, payable April 10th. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 


OREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. © WALL ATREET, N. Y. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Gnited States 
Hlorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR 8T., NEW YORK. 
CA PITAL bad e e $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS- - «-= «+ £700,000. 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mosteoe ge. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, = = = 
Luther Kountze, = «+ Vice-President. 
James Timpson, - 2d Vice-President, 
Arthur Turnbull,- - -« Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - - « Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst, Sect’y and Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Charles D, Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore ‘A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze,’ 
Charles R, Henderson James Timpson. 
Richard A. — 
DIRECTO 
a D. eho ork, 
Luther Kountze, 
Sharl ey Lewis, 





President. 











Ric bards, 
Jas. W. feym« ur, Jr., 
James Timpson, 
George W. Young. 





Gustav KE. Ki ssel, 





EX1O@— American returned from Mexico can 

invest § ,J0U or more to produce sure, safe In- 
come of 50 per cent. No risks—best Keferences—long 
experience. Particulars. Box 700, Winter Park, Flan 


THE MIDOLESEX 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 





Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


THE ZENITH CITY. 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly within 
the present century, there isa strong chance, in my 
opinion, that the shipments from and tothe head of 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20,100, 000, tons 
yearly—or more than = * ty port on earth.’ 
it. ALEX. WCDOUGALL 

The Commerce of Daluth has increased fully "25 
per cent. since the panic of 1893—no other city makes 
such a record. Itis the safest and best place to in- 
vest. Write us for furtber information. 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


SOUTHERN COLONY, 


Near BIRMINGHAM, Alabama, 
Two Hundred 20, 40 and 80 Acre Fruit Farms. 


$5 TO $10 PER ACRE, 
One-quarter cash, balance in one, two and epee 
years. Kich Soil, Never-Failing pas og Lumbe 

—— and cheap, raises Finest A 











BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


DIVIDENDS. 
The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Monday, April 15, 1895, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Saturday, March 30, 1895. 

The transfer books will be closed from April | to 
April l4, 18%, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 13, 1895, 


MU] RRA Y HILL BA NK, 
r. 47th St. ae ad A 
New York, YSlarch 19, 1895, 
124 Dividend. 

The Board of Directors of this bank have this day 
declared a quarterly ens of Four Per Cent., pay- 
able on and after April 1, I+ ™ 

. H , GALE, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL, TRUST Cco., t 
RK, March 2th, 1895. 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
ND ONE- 

















April lu 
and denn April llth. 


FFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 28 
Broad St. (Mills Gulidiog). 
N ORK, March 25th, 1895. 
Cosoene due April lst, from the following bonds, 
will be paid on and after ‘that date at u office 
hern Pacific R. K. Co. of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per. cent. 
hern Pacific of Cal. lst Mtge. 5 per cent. of 1938, 
hern Pacific Branch k’y Co, Ist Mtge. 6. 
ben R’y lst Mtge. 
Central Pacific KR. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per oe. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co, lst Mtge. (San Joaquin Br. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent, wit —— of tien, 
Morgan’s La. & Tex. KR. KR and 5.8. Co. Ist Mtge. 7. 
New York, Texas & Mexican K. it ‘Co st Mtge. 4. 
. T. SMITH, ‘Treasurer. 








Coupons due April Ist, 1 1895, from the following 

bonds will be paid on and after that date by the Cen- 
ral Trust Compauy : 

jouston, Texas C ‘entral Cons. 6 per cent. 

ourton, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 

Texas Central Debentures, 6 per oant. 

Texas Central Debentures, 4 4 Hence 

















T ponsneer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER R. R. CO. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEw York, March 15th, 1895. 


The Board of Directors of this company at a meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the 15th day of April next, to stockholders of record 
at theo: osing of the transfer books this P.M. 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO fal WAVE ES ORD, ST. PAUL 
HAILWAY COMPANY. 
March léth, 1895. 


Notice is dye A given that a dividend bas been de- 
clared from net earnings of the current fiscal year of 
THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER 
SHARE on the preferred stock,and of ONE DOLLAR 
PEK SHARE on i common stock of this Company, 
aed on the lth of A dh — mg the office of the 
Jompany, 42 Wali Street, > 
he transfer books wiil ‘chose « = the 23d of March 
"a noon, and sone on the 2th of April next. 
NK 8. BOND, Vice President. 
MANS ATT AN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
York«K, March 12th, 1895. 
tH QU ARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
AY QUARTERLY DIN IDE ND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PEK CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, are le at this office on 
and after MONDAY, April 1st, 1805, The transfer 
ks will be closed on Friday, March loth, at 
8 o'clock P.M., kaa reopened on ‘l‘uesday, April 2d, 
at o'clock A. 
“p. _W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING co. 


NEw YORK, March (th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Ke- 
filuing Compauy have this day declared the following 
= idgends, payable “April 2d, 1895, free of Income Tax: 
in that portion of the Preferred a which is en- 
uted tu quarterly dividends, 154 per c 
On the Common stock, a dividend of PY ~— cent. 
The transter books wiil —_ = Le 1th, at 
three o’clcck, ana a reopened o Ape 
JNO. a SEAKL ES, Treasurer, 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


New York, March 13th, 1895. 
DIVIDEND NO. 106, 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of the company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the Lith day 
of April next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of March, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 2th inst., and reopened on the 
morning ef April Ist next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 

















ars, Plums, Prunes, Grapes, ey AR English 
Walnuts and Peanuts. egetables attain lurge 
growth, and good markets for everything raised. 
NU SALOONS IN OUR COLONY. 
INTER-NATIONAL HOMESTEAD CO., 


Room 1, Potter Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Chicago & Kansas Cit y Co Commission Co. 


SAS CI 
Hieh-clase wien a ahort a Write us. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations. 
Takes full charge of Real and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 








< RANCIS 8. BANGS, President. 


15 Vice Presidents. 
JOHN QA DAMS 
MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treas, _ 


A. L. Cog, G,. W. Coss. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES rents, pay tases and lok nteer 


LOANS gyrate, arti sures 





A. B. MEAD. 





. 





____ EDUCATION. 


HAPPY HOME SCHOOL 


Will be opened May Ist, for little girls from six to 
ge years of age, ot good families, at Stoughton, 

, forty minutes by train from Boston, on the 
Providence Line, in the pleasant parsonage tormerly 
occupied by lo bert Perry (deceased). Mrs. 
Perry will receive from six to eight little girls, and 
give them a healthy, happy home, English tuition, 
mother love and care, physical exercise,outaoor, and 
indoor pleasures. This Home School may meet the 
need of parents and guardians about to travel. 

Mrs, L. B. Perry can beseen in New York during 
March, also a picture of the Home, at 224 W. 45th St. 
(afternoons after 2 P.M,). When she will furnish the 
best of city references and state terms. During 
April she will receive On /plicationus in Boston at No, 
10 Batavia St.; after April at Stoughton, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, for tuemgner canca- 


uuon of young women. 

Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating Classical and general course of study; also, 
reparatory aud optional. Year commences Sept. 12, 
i84.A pply to Miss [pA C.ALLEN, Prin., Bra ford,Mass. 





Oral lastraction To Young Deaf’ Children 


The Sarah Fuller Home School, pleasantly situated 
in West Medford, near Boston, Mass., was opeued six 
years ago, for the purpuse of teachi.g speech to deaf 
childreu from three to five years of age. 

Itis believed that the education aat deaf child can- 
not begin too early in tne use of his mother tongue. 
Correspondence with parents or friends of deaf chil- 
dren of the above age invite 
a," from other States received on payment of 
tuit 

REFERENCES: 
N. P, HALLOWELL, Esq., President National Bank of 
Commerce, ston, 
Mrs. W. W. VA UGHAN, 354 Beacon St., Boston. 
Mrs. ROBERT H, STEVENSON, 58 Cuestnut St., Boston, 
Miss TA FULLER, oy of the Horace Mann 


School for the Deaf, Bosto: 
ve BX ANDER "GRAHAM BELL, co Mog, OLAS, D.C, 


ber jot hn Hotta Wane atest 
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lypewriter. 
MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED, 


Many Notable Improvements. 


Wyckorr, SeaAMANS & BEeNeDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STOP THAT COUGH ® 1x. yu 8 


d 
OIL OF PINE MEDICAL Co., Cincinnati, oO. 











COMMERCIAL. 


THE best evidence of business improve- 
ment last week was an increase of nearly 
24% in Clearing House returns at the lead- 
ing cities. Speculation evidently played 
no part of consequence in this gain, as ig 
New York, Boston and Chicago, where 
such operations usually center, the in- 
crease was much smaller than in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and St, 
Louis, where the ratio of increase ranged 
from 22¢ to 54%, compared with the same 
time last year. Higher prices for wheat 
and cotton are expected to benefit agri- 
cultural sections and so assist in the gen- 
eral improvement. The labor situation, 
however, is not altogether assuring, as 
there are fears of further strikes among 
the textile mills, and the signs of restless- 
ness, usual in the ranks of labor at this 
season, are cropping out here and there, 
Cold weather rather retarded business in 
auch sections of the country where the 


advent of spring usually precedes any 
trade revival, 


Crop reports are not entirely satisfac- 
tory, owing to the prolonged cold weather; 
and the condition of winter wheat is said 
to be so backward that unless more sea- 
sonable conditions quickly follow the crop 
will be impaired. The tendency of the 
wheat market wus downward, owing to 
the discovery that the Government siatis- 
tics were inaccurate, and No. 2 dropped 
nearly 3c. to 59c., with the result of 
somewhat stimulating exports and 
checking foreign selling. The visible 
supply of wheat is given at 76,800,000 
bushels against 73,200,000 the same time 
last year. Corn fluctuated slightly, but 
was temporarily strengthened by small 
receipts at the West. Hog products de- 
clined slightly, owing to the actions of 
speculators at the interior ; but lard was 
firm at 7.05c. for prime Western. The 
week’s pack of hogs was 305,000 against 
235,000 last year. The grocery trade con- 
tinues quiet, tho sharing the better 
feeling developed in other departments 
of trade. The feature of the week was 
the active speculation in cotton and the 
sharp advance induced by reports of 
backward planting and reduced area for 
secdiug. Europe facilitated the rise by 
free purchases until ‘‘futures” showed an 
advance of fully 19 points. Middling up- 
lands advanced from 6}c. to 6 5-16c, ; but 
the high prices brought out considerable 
realizations with a consequent weakening 
of values afterward. The advance in cot- 
ton served to stimulate the demand for 
cotton goods, some of the staple produc- 
tions showing a rise of 4c. to tc. per yard 
in consequence. Apart from this feature 
the dry-goods market was quiet, tho 
here, too, there is a hopeful feeling 10 
decided contrast with what existed & 
month ago. Print cloths advanced 1 16c. 
to2tc. In the woolen trade improvementi 18 
retarded by strikes at the mills, Wool 
sales were small, and considerably below 
average needs. The boot and shoe trade 
apparently displays more legitimate im- 
provement than any other industry. The 
demand for shoes has been somewhat 
checked by the recent advance of prices; 
but the mills are fairly well employed, 
and shipments are steadily increasing. 
the iron trade there has been no 





change; but manufacturers are still 008° 
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fident that the imperative needs of rail- 
roads will soon lead to the moro liberal 
placing of orders for both rolling stock 
and rails, and there are enough orders 
for building materials in sight to keep a 
number of establishments well employed. 
The advance in wages granted to coke 
workers stiffened the market for Besse- 
mer pig. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 








Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for ather favors, 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 


five years, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........ $ 25| Six months........ $1 50 
Three months..... 75] Nine months...... 2 25 
Four monthp..... 1 00| One year..........- 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......seeeeseees $5 00 


One year each to two subscribers.......-+-- 10 
Three years to one subscriber.........++. vee 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... soeee 8 5D 
Four subscribers one year each.........+0++ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... PO 
Five subscribers one year €aCh..........000+ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not, 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. 


> 
> 


Messrs. 8. C. SMALL & COMPANY have re- 
moved to their new warerooms at No. 90 Canal 
Street, near the Union Station, in Boston; and 
they are now enabled, having all the modern 
conveniences, including passenger elevators, 
etc., to show their friends and customers their 
furniture in almost every line and description 
of the newest and latest designs and at very low 
prices. Their church and lodge furniture, of 
which they make a specialty, they particularly 
call attention to. 


THE HAPPY HOME SCHOOL. 


THERE may be some of our readers having 
young girls who may desire to place them ina 
schoo! where they wiil be sure of having the very 
best of intelligent and kind treatment. We can 
confidently recommend the Happy Home school 
advertised in our educational columns this week 
as being in all respects a most excellent place 
for little girls. 








Ge 


NAPHTHA LAUNCHES. 


PERHAPS one of the most delightful ways of 
spending a holiday is on the water. The major- 
ty who go for an outing generally patronize the 
sea, lake or riverside for their rest or recrea- 
tion, If it were known how much could be 
added to their enjoyment by a naphtha launch 
they would certainly purchase one of these 
andy, convenient, power-driven boats, which 
are as comfortable as they are absolutely safe. 
Naphtha launches are built from the size of a 
oot rowboat to a 756-foot schooner yacht. The 
expense of running these boats by this power is 
very small. It isacase where one may owna 
yacht, act as one’s own engineer, pilot and crew, 
the cost of the fuel being nominal. For the law- 
yer, clergyman, doctor or business man needing 
Test and diversion the launches prove a bless- 
hg. it is simply this: You take your family and 
your cook, put them aboard one of these boats, 
turn a valve and away you go; and that com- 
prises about all the trouble you would have in 
Conlag and ruoning a naphtha launch as wan- 
ufactured by the Gas Engine and Power Com- 
pany. Attention is called to their advertise- 
ment in another part of THE INDEPENDENT. 


ee | WARREN’S SKIRT BONE. 
A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening 
Used also in Revers, Collars and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. 


Gives wonderful effects not to be ob- 
tained by use of any other material. 


Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yards 
sample sent postpaid for 65 cents. 
WARREN FPEATHERBONE CO., 


THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN. 


























TRAVEL. 


ROPE DE POTTER’S TOURS. 
e l6th Season. Select Parties 
Sy and June. Unequaled inclusive arrange- 

8 in “Old World Tourist wuide,” 


went. Program: 
A. DE POTRER: thee Broadway, N.Y. 











THE 


Moench, 
Constable A Co 


High Class 
Carpetings. 


Seotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 


Brussels, 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES AND PAITERNS. 


ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Antique and Modern, in 
Endless Variety. 


CHINA AND JAPANESE 
MATTINGS. 


Soroadooay A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Wash Dress Fabrics. 


Our Spring importations of these Fab- 
rics represent the Highest Novelties 
of French and Scotch manufacture. 
Particular attention is invited to our 
exclusive Selections in 

PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED BATISTES, 
PRINTED SWISS, 

PRINTED DIMITIES. 


These are unusually attractive in the 
novelty of color and design. 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 
An extensive assortment of this sea- 
son’s most desirable novelties, also a 
large variety of the staple Plaids, 
Checks, and Stripes. 


TEVIOT SUITING. P 
A handsome new fabric. Preemi- 
nently an ideal Costume Cloth, adapt- 
ed to outdoor wear. 

Colored Dress Linens and Colored 
Linen Ducks of the best qualities in 
choice colors, — Natural 
Ecru, Tan, Marine, Navy, Pink, Sky, 
Nile, and Cardinal. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








MEN’S WHITE SHIRTS 
That fit. 


The “Great 
Wonder” Shirt, 


unlaundered, made in 
our own carefully super- 
vised workrooms, of fine 
quality linen and muslin 
—in every way an excel- 
lent Dress Shirt—at the 
surprisingly low price of 


63 Cents 
—We pay the postage— 





Every Shirt is full size, has a re- 
inforced front, patent back facing, 
is accurately cut. excellently made, 
and is sure to give satisfaction. In 
fuct we know of no Shirt in the mar- 
ket at near the price, that can com- 
pare with it. 

If not satisfactory we will cheerfully 
send back your money. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
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Dry Goods, PHILADELPHIA. 











IT’S IN THE AIR 


newer goods and improved 


when to go for the best. 


Measure the store by these © 


Scotch Kippered Herring, best quality, plain or to- 
mato sauce, a breakfast delicacy, to eat hot or cold. 
17c., the can; $1.96 the doz. 


Columbia River Salmon Steaks, best quality, one 
solid piece of the tenderloin of the fish. Toeat hot or 
cold. 18c. the ®., flatcan; $2.10 the doz. 


Gloucester Mackerel, extra shore, No. 1, $1.43 the 
10ib. Kit. 


California Egg Plums or Green Gages, whole, firm, 
large fruit of natural flavor, in good syrup, 14c, the 
can ; $1.61 doz. 

California Bartlett Pears, extra quality, best that 


can be packed, large halves, heavy syrup, ‘39c. the 
can; $3.36 doz. . 


Turkey layer Figs, finest quality. For this week 
only, ‘23c. the 2 ®. box. 


Hallowee Dates, best quality, in 1 ®. boxes Sc. 
Loose Muscatel Raisins (California), large, fine 
fruit, cleaned and stemmed, Sc, the ®,. carton. 


Currants, washed and cleaned ready for use, box, 
not barrel Currants, Sc. the D. carton. 


that a quicker pulse is thrilling the store. 
what you may be told of enterprise and energy here—of 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND TENTH STS., N.Y 


(419) 28 


elon, Heaches 4b, 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


But no matter 


ways, of merchandise that 


charms, and of prices that tempt—the facts are above any- 
thing yow'll believe without seeing. 

Take an hour, take half an hour, take five minutes even 
to look about; from the Groceries in the Basement to the two 
acres of Furniture on the Fourth Floor—see if there isn’t 
almost everywhere evidence of an upward lift. 


GROCERIES. 


The convenience of it—the safety of it! Almost anything you wish in the Grocery 
line chosen for you from the markets of the world by men who know where to go and 


And the prices are very likely below what you ever dreamed of. 


(GROCERIES ARE DELIVERED FREE ANYWHERE WITHIN 100 MILES OF 
NEW YORK.) : 


Apple Butter, old fashioned, finest quality, made of 
boiled cider and best apples, Zic. the store jar 
with bail. 

French Table Prunes, finest quality, very large 
handsome fruit, packed in 2 ®. glass jar, 65c. the 
jar. 


Oyster Bay Asparagus, finest quality, large, hand- 
some, white, tender spears, full bunch in each can, 
3c. the can; 83.72 the doz. 


Maine Sugar Corn (Baby Corn), finest quality, the 
sweetest, tenderest, creamiest and most delicious 
corn packed, small kernals, solid pack, 15c. the 
can; $1.72 doz.; $3.40 2 doz. case. 


N. Y. State Stringless Beans, the “ matehstick”’ 
kind, very small, tender, crisp and green. Fquel to 
the best French, 1Sc, can; $2.04 doz; @4 for 2 
doz, case. 


Marrowfat Peas, N. Y. State, fine quality, exquisite 
flavor, sweet and mealy; cans full, 1@c, can. 

Tea, choice quality, mixed oolong or English break- 
fast. These Teas are of fine leaf and possess excep - 
tional drawing qualities. The regular 60c. kind at 
B5c. the pb. 





a Copy. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks. Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Cata- 
logue, ready April 1st, and mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for 
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H. O'NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., NEW YORK. 





We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK KB. CARPENTER ouring his 41x months’ rest- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Keadinge of the Emanci- 
book gives u most excel- 


sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great pictrre, “* The 
ing of Emancipation Proci: mation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 





THE INNER LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 


The Picture and the Men. 





sented in that picture; an account of the picture it< 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these nooks has been, for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABKAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish {t postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre vook,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ia 
retsiea at 0c. We will furnish 1t postpaid at 35c~ 
“arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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JSusurance. 
TO THE POINT. 


THE Orient Fire Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, in its company paper, 
addresses some timely and practical ad- 
vice to its agents. The general public 
dissatisfaction against insurance rates 
as voiced through the press was never, 
it says, higher than now, altho there 
has never been a time when the public 
were satisfied, and while even the most 
conservative companies were doing busi- 
ness at a loss the people were numer- 
ous who said they were paying too 
much, People know how their own 
pockets are affected, and grumble at 
pressure in that quarter without knowing 
the facts at all. So the Orient trusts that 
no agent will apologize for the condition 


‘of rates or assent, even by silence, to the 


complaint of the uninformed grumbler, 
Sometimes an agent goes so far as to say 
he is not responsible for the condition of 
things, issorry things are as they are, and 
will do all he can to get rates reduced. 
But this is not merely folly; it is sheer 
cowardice. Every intelligent agent knows 
why rates are as they are and that they 
cannot be lower until there is some favor- 
able change in the conditions; the very 
existence of the companies depends on 
their getting a betier remuneration for 
their business. Then the article proceeds : 


** Look at the statement on profits of our 
business. as a whole, for the last twenty 
years, and inform your customer what they 
are. If be calls attention to dividends, 
show him these are paid from the interest 
on investments and not from money made 
by writing policies. Ask bim whose fault 
it is that companies are made to pay Josses 
in excess of what they really are? Point 
him to the valued-policy Jaws that have 
beep saddled upon the business. Call his 
attention to the taxes imposed, to the 
licenses exacted, and make bim understand 
that he and the public are responsible for 
these burdens. Ask him what he has done 
to have them removed ? If he says he has 
done nothing, then ask bim if he will belp 
to get oppressive laws repealed. Ask bim 
how he would Jike to carry on trade with- 
out profit. Sbow bim the long list of com- 
panies that have failed in the last thirty 
years, and ask him if he thinks it looks like 
prosperity or fatness. In tact, ask bim any 
questions that may come to your mind 
about our business, concerning which you 
may know and he knows nothing, and you 
will soon have bim, as fur as argument is 
concerned, at your mercy. But never, un- 
der any circumstances, weaken or assent to 
his view of things when you know he is 
wrong. Be manly and stand up for your 
business. If you know youare right, assert 
that you are, and give your reasons ; thus 
you will silence a grumbler and make a 
friend of an enemy.’ 


We thoroughly like this straightfor- 
ward talk. That which urges agents to 
show the complaining citizen, by the un- 
impeachable reccrds, that fire underwrit- 
ing has not been profitable however dis- 
agreeable and even burdensome it may be 
to pay the rates, is straight to the point, 
Grant that insurance is a heavy burden, 
why is it so? Because fire loss is a 
heavy burden. The fact 18 as plain as 
the noonday sun that capital keeps out 
of the underwriting field, which it is 
in perfect liberty to enter under gen- 
eral laws, and that the retirement 
of company after company and the 
increasing difficulty in placing all the 
insurance needed have stimulated into 
alleged existence the present swarm of 
Lloyds, which have just life enough to re- 
ceive premiums and delude people into 
thinking themselves insured. We there- 
fore particularly like the Orient’s vigorous 
way of placing responsibility where it be- 
longs. ‘* Here are the unfavorable con- 
ditions which make the rates high,” it 
asks its agents to say, ‘‘and whose fault 
isit? Youarethe man. When ignorant 
and reckless writers on the newspapers 
have denounced insurance companies, be- 
cause they imagined this would be a pop- 
ular course, you have suffered them to 
think so; when blathe:skites and dema- 
gogs whom you have helped elect to 
legislatures have tried to dump the 
taxes upon insurance ‘monopolies’ 
and to tie them up by stupid laws, 
because they thought this course would 
be popular, have you done anything 
to convince them of the contrary? 
Have you sustained the building lawsand 
sought to makethem more rigid, or have 
you always even complied with them 
as they are? Do you take any thought 
for slow burning quality when you build, 
or do you think a holiow-flue and sham 
construction good enough and cheaper, 
because you expect to be ‘ covered by in- 
surance’? As an occupant, do you bother 
ebout such things as hot ashes, uncovered 
lights, cigar stumps, stovepipes, ‘ defect- 
ive flues,’ and the rest of the legion of 
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imps that lurk in waiting for their oppor- 
tunity to set off the fire train? In short, 
have you done anything, or are you will- 
ing to do anything, to lower rates by 
lowering preventable fire waste? 


_ 


THE MUNICIPAL SCHEME AGAIN. 


THERE seems to be a possibility that 
the oft-threatened scheme of having a 
municipality enriched by doing its own 
local insurance is about to be tried. The 
city of Toronto is asking the Legi-lature 
to allow it to submit to the ratepayers, for 
ratification, the formation of a civic in- 
surance fund, founded upon the issue of a 
million dollars in debentures. Three com- 
missioners, at very comfortable salaries, 
with power to appoint such subordinates 
as they choose, are to have the matter in 
charge, including the fire brigade. Insur- 
ance is to be compulsory, every house- 
holder being required to insure his prop- 
erty for two-thirds its assessed value, at 
rates to be fixed by the commissioners, 
who may also insure stocks and contents 
up to $10,000 on one risk. Stated in other 
terms, this is to convertthe tax for insur- 
ance, hitherto optional, into a direct and 
compulsory tax, fixed by and payable 
virtually to a special bureau. 

Of course, the roseate estimate is that 
the loss sustained by individuals will be 
met, the fire brigade sustained, interest on 
the guaranty bonds paid, and the treasury 
will have profits left over. But if 
Toronto had for a term of years been get- 
ting on so nearly without fires that the 
insurance companies had been taking in 
fat profits—which, ina general and vague 
way, is the notion of every locality that 
sets up a talk about stopping the drain by 
doing its own insurance—the companies 
would admit the situation by coming 
down on rates. On the contrary, they 
have notified the Toronto authorities that 
unless three steamers and two water- 
towers are provided within three months 
they will cease to write new risks. And 
this was not without good cause, for in 
the present year, 1895, Teronto has had 
fires causing an insurance loss of a million 
and a quarter, more than enough to con- 
sume the proposed million to be borrowed 
on city bonds. This insurance was paid 
by forty-four companies, thus coming in 
from the outside; suppose Toronto had 
been obliged to raise it herself? 


Possibly, perhaps probably, Toronto 
will have a long term of escape now from 
very large fires ; but alarge one will come 
again in time, and there is no guaranty 
that it may not come soon. What then? 
If deferred, it is improbable that reserves 
in the form of invested funds and protec- 
tion in the form of improved fire brigades 
will be provided, for the ratepayers will be 
certain to protest against their insurance 





rates, just as they have been protesting, ° 


and lower rates will be made a political 
issue. Losses consume not only the pre- 
miuis on the property involved, but upon 
much other property as well; hence ‘“ lo- 
cal” insurance, upon any plan, is unsound. 
Risks must be scattered over a wide area 
in order to get an average, and this is the 
foundation principleof allinsurance, An 
individual, or a corporation, may success- 
fully do its own insuring, as many do, but 
the conditions must furnish an average ; 
a city cannot safely insure itself, because 
it is concentrated—the risks are spread, 
but not scattered and separated. If To- 
ronto insists on going into an unscientific 
and unsafe insurance scheme, she might 
even better insure another city than her- 
self, for the difference would be this: If 
Toronto were herself wiped out, the sweep 
under her proposed plan would be clean, 
but ifshe had to pay for another city she 
would have her own property in existence 
todo it with. The scheme is chimerical, 
but since it is only an oft-threatened one 
and there is a wholesome lesson to be had 
by putting it into effect Toronto may as 
well be the one to furnish the example, if 
she so insists, 


iin 


NATIONAL BUILDING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


A PREss dispatch from Springfield, IIL, 
says that the annual report of the State 
Auditor on Building and Loan associa- 
tions, just presented, expresses continued 
confidence in the stability of such associa- 
tions on the whole. While a number of 
associations have been found in so bad a 
condition that closing them up and dis- 
tributing their assets has been deemed 
necessary, this has in every case been 
chargeable to lack of honesty or of business 
ability, or of both, in the management, 





The most marked benefit, to the public, 
from State inspection has been in the dis- 
covery of defalcations by secretaries, the 
restorations compelled, and also the dis- 
covery of methods of profits distributing 
which must inevitably have resulted in 
great loss to shareholders had they been 
allowed to goon. Such matters as these, 
however, have never been brought to 
public attention, because so doing would 
have injured the standing of the associa- 
tions concerned without doing any good. 
Secretaries have abstracted $177,000 in all, 
and this has been restored ; two others, 
defaulters for $24,012 and $23,430 respec- 
tively, died at such a time that only about 
one-half could be recovered. The follow- 
ing are reported hopelessly insolvent and 
must be closed, their aggregate losses to 
shareholders being estimated at $928,050 : 


Templar Building and Loan Association. 

American Building, Loan, and Invest- 
ment Society. 

National Building, Loan, and Investment 
Society. 

Mississippi Valley Homestead and Loan 
Company. 

Chicago Universal Investment and Loan 
Association. 

North and South Building and Loan As- 
sociation. 

Superior Savings and Loan Association. 

Atias Loan Company. 

Continental Investment and Loan Asso- 
ciation. 

ee States Investment and Loan So- 
ciety. 

Inter-Ocean Homestead and Loan Associ- 
ation of Chicago. 

Illinois Building and Loan Association, 
Bloomington. 

The Chicago Universal Investment and 
Loan Association has since resumed busi- 
ness by shareholders voting to charge losses 
against their stock, thus making the asso- 
ciation solvent. 

The report omits using the term ‘ na- 
tional” and avoids showing any feeling in 
regard to such associations. Yet the dis- 
patch adds that all those above named 
are nationals except the Templar and the 
Superior of Chicago; also that these two 
were ruined by direct misappropriation of 
funds by officers, while gross mismanage- 
ment and a radically defective system ac- 
count for the fall of the others, 

As to the radically defective systems, 
we think it needful merely to refer to the 
continued and earnest criticisms made in 
these columns, a year or two ago when 
the thing was at its hight ; we took ground 
broadly and firmly against these ‘* nation- 
als,” holding that they misappropriate the 
name and trade upon the success of a 
radically different system and carry the 
seeds of decay in their constitutions from 
the outset. e urged everybody to let 
them alone. 


in 


THE SAME OLD STORY. 


Mr, E. W. BRYANT, well known as an 
actuary, has certified to the Chronicle his 
opinion of the plans of the ‘‘ Royal Benefit 
Society, Home Office 8 Union Square, 
incorporated under the Insurance Law of 
New York.” He finds that they propose 
the granting of certificates of membership 
for terms of ten, fifteen and twenty years 
on what is called the cash distribution 
plan. Itis an endowment, and in addi- 
tion to promising such, the inducement 
goes further, for half the amount is 
to be payable and paid in case of total 
disability, and one-fourth in case of par- 
tial disability ; there is even a further 
promise of from seven dollars to fourteen 
dollars weekly, up to six weeks in one 
year, for each $1,000 face value of certifi- 
cate, in case of either sickness or disability 
from accident, This is exceedingly nice 
and taking ; endowment insurance, with 
benefits in case of accident or sickness, 
and with the entire insurance payable at 
once in case the certificate holder becomes 
totally disabled—who would want any- 
thing more liberal and accommodating in 
the line of insurance? 

Anything which money can compass 
may be had at its proper price, and all this 
might be done if enough were charged for 
it. But the popular quality in the things 
promised is extended also to the price 
named for it. Mr. Bryant thinks that, 
assuming a very low expense rate and as- 
suming the very lowest known ratio of 
mortality and sickness, the society would 
have a fair chance of pulling through— 
if the published charges were exactly 
doubled. There are to be monthly assess- 
ments, which foot up thus ; 

Yearly Total for 
total. 


10-year term.......$60........ 
15-year term....... ¢ 
20-year term,...... 2h... 


On the fair assumption that for accu- 
mulative purposes the twelve monthly 


payments are equivalent to their sums re- 
ceived at the middle of the year, these as- 
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sessments—which are all there is men 
tioned to be collected—aggregate as per 
the second colump, compounded at six 

reent. Of course that is an absurdly 

igh rate to assume, but it makes the im- 
possibility more striking. 

An authority is not needed for the pro- 
nouncing upon such a scheme; any 
schoolboy in short clothes ought to be 
capable of classifying it by mental arith. 
metic. When the man who pays longest 
and most does not pay in, plus more inter- 
est than can be obtained, as much as his 
certificate calls for, there is certainly no 
provision for sick benefits, accident bene- 
fits, working expenses and half or quarter 
settlements because of disability. But in 
practice the expenses will take care of 
themselves as they go along, and if any- 
body except the workers themselves get 
advantage out of such a scheme, the 
claimants of sick and accident benefits 
will be the ones; the few who hold out 
longest will come out worst. | 

There is not the slightest new or dis- 
tinctive thing in this particular plan to 
beat the arithmetic by subtracting ten 
from six. It is just the familiar old fraud- 
ulent game, and to cut off the Royal 
Benefit Society from the mails would be 
both appropriate and just. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE’S FOREIGN 
BUSINESS. 


LITTLE information has been obtainable 
in detail concerning the foreign business 
of our American lifecompanies. The fol- 
lowing somewhat condensed statement of 
the deposits of the New York Life ‘in 
various States and countries required 
under the laws thereof,” December 31st, 
1894, together with the insurance in force, 
will therefore be of interest : 


No. pol- Amount of 
Deposit icies insurance 

at par. in force. in furce, 
New York State.... $100,000 $87,590,881 
Virginia 50,000 7,786,278 
Argentine Kepublic 36,250 oh 7,588,197 
3 il ‘ 54,088,601 
1,873,882 


9,019,604 
775,423 


New Zealand 





We omit the figures of market value, 
which in some cases is above par value 
and in others below, because cost value is 
not given. In this State, in Great Britain, 
and in France the deposit consists of 
United States currency 6s and consols 4s, 
In Canada about half is Canadiun Pacific 
Land Grant 5s, and nearly ali is Canadian 
securities. In thetwo Australian colonies 
the deposit is a fixed one in cash, In 
other foreign countries it is securities of 
the respective countries. As to interest, 
the highest rate is that of the City of 
Richmond 8s, which form the Virginia 
deposit ; this is at a premium of 25 per 
cent. The deposit in Italy is at 44 and 5, 
except a trifle at 3; that in Russia, 44 and 
4; that in Germany, 3 and 4; that in 
Switzerland, 3}; that in Brazil, where the 
insurance is largest, is 5. 

In every case the policy liabilities, re- 
serve included, exceed the deposit. Be- 
tween the latter and the outstanding in- 
surance there is no uniformity of relation. 
Thus, in this State, there is a deposit of @ 
hundred thousand against insurance in 
this State of eighty-seven millions ; in Vir- 
ginia, fifty thousand against seven mil- 
lions ; in Brazil, fifty-two thousand against 
fifty-four millions ; and soon, The§$100,- 
000 here is of course, under the general 
law of 1853, enacted of all companies 
alike, and is supposed to *‘ cover” the en- 
tire busin-ss, if it covers anything; pre- 
sumably, the deposits elsewhere are guar- 
anty deposits, supposed to be specially 
efficacious on behalf of risks within the 
respective countries, but not proporuoned 
according to such business. 

The average amount of policy in the 
several counuries shows interesting differ- 
ences. In this State it is $2,407, the 
average in the company’s entire business 
being about $3,000, in Canada the average 
is at its lowest, $1,890. In laly it 18 
$2,194; in Bulgaria, $2,210 ; in Switzer- 
land, $2,586; in Hungary, $2,796 ; in Aus- 
tralia, $3,260 ; in Russia, $3,712 ; in France, 
$3,884; in Great Britain, $4,096; in Ger- 
many, $4,816 ; in the Argentine Republic, 
$4,870 ; in Brazil, $5,816, There is no way 
ot explaining these aifferences closely, 
but in general it may be said that a sale 
inference is that life insurance in EuropeaD 
and South American countries 1s less aD 
institution of the masses tuan it is here. 
Perhaps, too, the high average in some 
countries indicates at least not more that 
the saving habit is especially strong aD! 
that life insurance especially commen! 
iteelf to the thrifty than that especial 
prevailing stress has been laid upon & 
called investment features, 
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INSURANCE. 
1851. 1895 
T 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company,of New York, leads the 
way in furnishing life insurance 
upon the industrial plan. Under this 
plan a policy can be secured by pay- 
ing 5 cents per week and upwards, 
insuring all ages from 2 to 70, for 
policies ranging from $10 upwards, 
payable immediately after death, 
Write the company for its literature. 





1 895 0) 


1829 "Charter + Perpetual. - 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance C ompany, of Philadelphia. 


DE 6 an big sega ee ehexcusnsonanos #400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..............66 «+ 1,696,019 G2 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 


MG BMIIIINE, 50ssécccsspereees xccenes 1,054,236 07 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..83,186,547 16 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OF FICE—NO, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
eowry-FIFTH 1 ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Capltaal. ooo. cccccrccccccccccccccsccccccecs $500,000 00 
Serve for reinsurance and ali other 
DN. cuscchts ae Sekussuebecesocsseeeseseesie 1,716,750 47 
surplus over all Liabilities Dicghwena. « soccccs Seunem v0 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1895. .B2 9§ 5.006 ‘2:2 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMER Pieattene 





1876. THE 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢O., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 

—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, Zp 
STEAM BOILERS Ae Vator, — 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
Losses patgs,a00,528.020 "7/0, 














1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
onee of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has aug it that the sine qua non of success 
is the pheptins of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but. judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the pass forty-five years abandantly 
demonstrates its absolute se curity. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presic ent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York 





OFFICERS 3 











GEORGE H. BURFORD.. ool e 
C. P, FRA JEIGH me , wgsheene. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT ° . Assistant Secretary, 
WM. 'T. STANDEN.......... LHexaxeeecenenal ean ict uary. 
ARTHUR C, PERRY. ....sccceccsceccececceee ees ashier, 
JOHN P. MUN? Medical Seeder’ 
ae. FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

G, WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
JOuN J. ais ii cain “Builder. 
ae. ee 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS... ceccsceeee c++ 89,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. sreseee $942,753 OO 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
c. __ &w. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 
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1851. 1895. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1895. 


Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,633,589 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 








en Tee Te 701,263 61 
Loans on Collateral ca wiadbitencedenssasen 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

Ss vccucecetecccssdiccvessetccecs 939,692 7 
City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 

ORG BtOGNS....000.cccccccee soccees sonwninen 2,096,862 71 
Bank StOCKS......cccccccsccsccc-covcce eocee 165,676 00 
Carats Im OMRCO. nescscccccee  cocccosccocece 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... ...- 376,378 02 

$9,919,261 54 
ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 

Bonds over cost. . eooe 951,722 29 
Interest accrued and due.. 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 

ing Premiums.... ......... 130,861 %4 $311,212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1895, $10,230,474 50 

LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force 

at 4 per cént. interest 

(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

PIES. wacsnes cdcnsecenctionnccs 15,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 

ment Reserves........ nian 425,386 77 

s o, 662,980 43 

Surplus at 4 per cent.......... $567,491 07 

1 S92. 1893. 1894. 
Policies issued......... 9,856 4,769 5,428 


Insurance written..... 
New Premiums re- 


$7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 


Oasis cecsescccciece 219,987 225,960 290,939 
Total Premiums re- 

(SONNE s vstevcecarssnc 925,735 1,027,002 1,198,561 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 1,093,421 1,087,526 
Policies in force........ 19,788 21,420 22,797 
Insurance in force..... 30,549, 96 33,681,523 36,381,049 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00: 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


OHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President, 

CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
RCAIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 

A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 

_EORGE 8, MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


: i 
tee lr) 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 34 Vico-President. 
5. R PIVROER. Serretary and Treasurer 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


Cash Capital...............00000+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

1OKCE, CLC..........065 seccseceees 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... .......ccceeeeeee 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross Asmets.............cccceee - 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING, | 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894...... ee se « «$24,252,828 71 
RaBi NSE aon ocoais ice ticketade ance 22'917,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


AIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
onl at the old liferate poems mium. 
Avneal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
polic 
be policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER Vice Pres, 
HULL Secretary 

. B, TURNER, Asst, Sec 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








January Ist, 1895. 


Assets, . . .« $2,702,953 23 
Liabilities, . . 2,159,308 08 


Surplus to Poliey- 
holders, . . $543,645 15 


This Company has good territory to 
offer to experienced agents. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1805, 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 104......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

CO ia cna cian divetccicscessecieweses 1,106,515 77 


$2,760,920 62 


Total marine vremiums...... ........ $5,867,486 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3lst December, 1804..............+6 2,840, 284 98 
Losses paid during the same ~s 
aie vadéneeras<cancetedce $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 

NE Miiéa- oc ceceseseccccccvercdcccess 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.,.... 855,698 14 
Cagh im BaBk..ccccccccccccscccescccecccseeces 184,238 44 








Amount....... Co recccee. coccccevecceeceses $11,340,731 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


z 2 JONES CHAS. H. MARSHAIA,, 
MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERI 


CH 
ar EN WARD FLC OYD-JONES, 
sOSEEH it “CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. 


MA 
jane LOW, LAWRENCE TORNURE, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ‘au DRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, pace W. HARD, 


WILLIAM H. — Ta ) BELL, 
JOSkPH i AGOSTINI 


HENRY E. HAWLLY, CHRISTIN pg THOMSEN, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

GEORGE BLIss, EVERETT FRA? 

JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 

Cc. As HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
HN D. HEWLETT. PAUL L. THEBAU 


i D 
UUSTAY AMS JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON Sal: th! GEORGE COPPELL, 


J, D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A.A. Saver, 2d Vice Pres’t. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





like the paper sent, 
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ADMONITIONS TO WOMEN. 


SOLOMON declares ‘‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house; but the foolish pluck- 
eth it down with her hands.” With mul- 
titudes of women to-day the question is 
how to render permanent in the future the 
home if the bread-winner dies or becomes 
feeble through age. The policies of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will solve 
the problem, and set at rest any haunting 
fear of a possible future made even more 
desolate by poverty and want. 

No other company can show such finan- 
cial results to its members. While men 
have slept, the policies of The Mutual Life 
have steadily increased. By day and night 
the work goes bravely on. The records of 
hundreds of policies in this great Company 
have been published far and wide, giving 
figures of results which deserve to be writ- 
ten on tablets of gold. 

The policies of The Mutual Life of New 
York furnish insurance that insures. The 
moment the first premium is paid the holder 
of the policy is a member of the Company, 
entitled to the full face of the policy when 
it matures in accordance with its terms. 
The policy is guaranteéd by the great fam- 
ily fund of $190,000,000, and, unlike a mem- 
bership in a benevolent order or @n assess- 
ment co-operative, there is no deduction in 
the amount because of the failure to pay 
assessments on the part of unwilling 
“* Brothers.”’ 

If the husband and father, the bread- 
winner of the household, is beset on many 
sides by the smooth-tongued and plausible 
emissaries of assessment brotherhoods or 
fraternal orders with high sounding names 
and many-titled dignitaries, let him not be 
persuaded to waste his time and money in 
joining associations which are liable, like 
Jonah's gourd, to wither away in a night, 
and whose speedy end is as certain as the 
fate foreshadowed upon the wall of Bel- 
shazzar’s banquet hall. The history of all 
these organizations is one of lamentation 
and wo, and the record of one is like unto 
another. 

Advocate a policy of insurance in The 
Mutual Life, of New York, while yet the 
husband and father, the bread-winner and 
care-taker, is in the full physical healty 
and vigor which pertain to early, lusty 
manhood. Generous beyond compare is the 
Great Company, but JUST also, and it can- 
not accept applicants in failing health. Its 
benefits must be sought by the well and 
strong while they are so, Delays are dan- 
gerous. Disease and death come like the 
thief in the night. 

The wage-earning powers of a healthy 
man, be he merchant or mechanic, minister 
or layman, lawyer or doctor, are at their 
best between his thirtieth and fiftieth 
years. A twenty-year endowment policy 
issued by The Mutual Life will help secure 
and maintain a comfortable home when is 
reached that period in life when every man 
and woman feels the necessity for more 
rest and recreation and less of the daily 
grinding toil that grows barder as the years 

roll on. 

Because of what it has already accom- 
plished, The Mutual Life of New York has 
millions of earnest advocates all over the 
civilized world. The sweetest voices in its 
praise are the silent prayers of thankful- 
ness that ascend from the hearts of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans whose lives 
have been gladdened by its beneficence. 

Life Insurance in The Great Company 
means independence ; not only for the wife 
and the children, but in after years for the 
insured himself. It signifies the extin- 
guishment of a mortgage ; the payment of 
debts; the avoidance of the charity of 
others. It means self-reliance: self-re- 
spect; self-help. Providence helps those 
who help themselves, A well-managed 
Life Insurance company is a more divinely 
appointed institution than an Hospital or 
Almshouse. 

Women have been the chief beneficiaries 
from Life Insurance ever since it became a 
factor in modern civilization. The Great 
Company, The Mutual Life of New York, 
has paid more money to widows and 
orpbans than any ‘other company in the 
world. It has been the benefactor of women 
and children to the extent of over $$140,- 
000,000. Can there be any stronger reason 
for the confidence of every woman in this 
fair land’? Mothers, wives, daughters, see 
toit that in the matter of advocating a 
policy in The Great Company, you are as 
‘* Prompt as The Mutual Life.”—Adv. 
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Old and Young. 


MURIEL. 
BY GEORGE M. ACKLOM, 


LARGE, lustrous eyes, and dark, waved bair ; 
A broad, white brow, that the veins shine 
through ; 
Red, scornful lips, my heart to snare, 
When they curve in the smile that is part 
of you. 
God made it surely, and made it well— 
Beware how you use it, Muriel. 
Pale, sweet cheeks, and a firm, round chin ; 
And under, a slender throat, milk-white 
On soft, sloped shoulders with dimples in 
That move my heart witha strange de~ 
light. 
God has given you power in your beauty’s 
speli— 
Beware what you do with it, Muriel. 


The tapered hand, and the long white arm, 
And the swell of the half hid breast ; the 
sway 
Of the tall, lithe body, and each best charm 
To steal the soul of man away. 
Why thus God made you, but God can tell— 
Beware of the reckoning, Muriel. 
WINDSOR, Nova Scoria. 
A innate 


AN INTENDED MARRIAGE. 


BY EVA WILDER McGLASSON, 


THERE was indignation at West House 
—indignation and discontent and a gen- 
eral air of unrest most unlike the atmos- 
phere which is supposed to pervade a 
Shaker dwelling. If conversation had 
been encouraged by the tenets of Ann Lee, 
there would no doubt have been much 
resentful talk in the West House family 
about the wrongs they were enduring ; 
but even under the easy sway of Elder 
Henry familiar speech had been depre- 
cated ; so that now when the new Elderess 
was governing with so high a hand, there 
were whispers where sounding voices had 
been, and furtive, fragmentary talks in- 
stead of quiet, but continuous gossiping 
in the workrooms. 

Eideress Lydia was a stern person from 
New England. She had creeds and theo- 
ries and systems and methods of regula- 
tion of the most rigorous kind ; and these 
were causing great discomfort in the 
placid Kentucky coinmunity she had been 
sent to rule over. She had arrived in the 
village on a certain Monday and had cast 
an all-seeing eye upon such slight signs of 
dust and cobwebs as lingered in evidence 
of the lax and lenient spirit of supervision 
maintained by the kind old Elder, newly 
laid to rest in the Shaker burying ground. 
On Tuesday Elderess Lydia turned com- 
fort from the doors of West House, and 
proceeded, by stiffest rule and ordinance , 
to change the peaceful shiftlessness of the 
family into a life of such austere piety as 
finally caused the meekest to rebel. 

The men of the house had been less dis- 
turbed than the Shaker sisters by the 
alteration. Thomas Devine, the medical 
brother of the village, had gone so far as 
to express: some satisfaction with the 
Elderess, because she insisted on having 
the sleeping rooms ventilated. But even 
Brother Thomas withdrew countenance 
from the new rule when, one day, he came 
into his little office to find that his pill 
boxes and books and bottles had been 
thoroughly house-cleaned and mixed up. 
He stood in the door and uttered a deep 
word. For years the place had been sacred 
to his uses; not a soul-had crossed the 
threshold without his permission. Now 
there was a triumphant smell of suds in 
the air, charged with a pungent savor of 
lime, 

‘* Whitewash,” groaned Dr. Thomas— 
‘fon these oaken walls!” The wain- 
scoted walls were indeed old enough to be 
respectable without the blue whitewash 
with which Elderess Lydia had seen fit to 


cover them ; for the office was the very 


oldest building in Shakertown—a square, 
small house of rough, rudely cemented 
stone, with deep windows and tiny panes, 
and an incased oak door which sunk in 
like an aged mouth. In the dark, heavily- 
beamed entry a strip of brand-new carpet 
now shone gaudily. It looked as incon- 
gruous as a scarlet ribbon on an age- 
stricken brow. Dr. Thomas gave it a 
glance of anguish. The very chairs had 
been repainted, Everything was changed. 

“This is an—an outrage!” sputtered 
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Thomas. ‘I am a person of some little 
authority here, and I shall express my 
views to the Elderess.” 

He cleared his throat angrily, and 
turned about, hotly bent on seeking out 
the Elderess. He would tell her, yes, he 
would make bold to tell her—at this point 
Dr. Thomas stopped short. He had 
chanced to remember just how Lydia 
looked when she was not pleased. He 
could see her square chin stiffen, her gray 
eyes bulge icily forward, her upper lip 
corrugate until her mouth resembled one 
of the iron rosets on the gate of West 
House, Dr. Thomas paused and paled a 
little, being an elderly man of much na- 
tive mildness of disposition. Then he 
shook his head, displacing the limp hair 
which hung over his shirt collar in loose, 
long locks, Decidedly he lacked spirit to 
face Lydia; and as he realized this sad 
fact he groaned anew, and then hastily 
composed himself, since steps were ad- 
vancing in the paved garden walk which 
ran ketween West House and the office. 

“Oh, it’s you, Sister Camilla?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘*‘ Er—that looks like my mor- 
tar and pestle. Have you been scrubbing 
them, Sister Camilla ?” 

Sister Camilla drew a gasping breath. 
She was a white little creature, some- 
where in the placid midst of years which 
had passed so uneventfully as scarcely to 
have taken the childlike wonder from her 
wide blue eyes. There was a little ripple 
in the auburn hair under her Shaker cap. 
From the stiff linen cape she wore her 
neck rose with maidenly slightness. She 
had always seemed to Brother Thomas 
like a white flower that has been gathered 
while a bud and laid away between the 
leaves of a Bible. She looked to-day 
more than ever like something which has 
missed life’s sunshine and fullness, for her 
slender hands were trembling and her 
eyelids were heavy with tears, 

“Has anything gone wrong with you, 
sister?’ asked Thomas. And then he 
started and felt strangely bewildered, for 
Camilla had burst out crying. 

“Oh, brother,” she moaned, ‘ I am so 
unhappy !—may Mother Ann pardon me 
for giving way like this. But I was only 
a girl when you came among us, and the 
sight of you—the sight of you— Oh, 
Brother Thomas! I can’t bear my life 
since the new Eideress came.” She was 
leaning against the wall, clasping the 
heavy mortar to her bosom. ‘ Ob,” she 
sobbed ; ‘* it seems as if I couldn't stand 
it much longer !” 

Dr. Thomas had a queer feeling in his 
breast ; he felt himself rising to the stat- 
ure of a man, There was blood in his 
cheek, fire in his eye. Was he tostand by 
and see this little, frail soul torn and 
bruised by Lydia's cruel discipline? 
When he lay ill of a fever years ago, who 
was it that had tended him?—who but 
Sister Camilla? Whose small, gentle face 
had made meetinghouse and workshop 
and gathering-room homelike during all 
these quiet years? Whose but Camilla’s ? 
And now she was suffering. There were 
lines in that soft, sunken face of hers, 
tears in those thin auburn lashes; a wild- 
ness of pain in the fawn-colored eyes he 
had so often looked at dreamily and 
thought like the eyes of a dove? 

‘**Sister,” he cried out, sharply, *‘ I, too, 
feel hurt and dissatisfied with things here! 
The spirit of peace no Jonger has habita- 
tion within these walls. Let us go hence, 
Let us make a home elsewhere.” 

Sister Camilla held her head a little 
aside, like a wren which hears a sound 
not quite referable to common causes, 

‘*Where should we go, brother?’ she 
asked. 

**The world is wide,” said Thomas, who 
had not considered this point. ‘But for 
the present—yea, I should judge that the 
next town, five miles up pike, might do. 
I can practice my calling there, and peace 
and union of spirit will be with us. You 
shall not be abused and tormented, and 
my office will be free of intrusion. I may 
never find one to pleas2 me so well”—he 
paused to cast an eye on the rolling fields, 
the white meetinghouse, the broom shop, 
and other stalwart old edifices of the 
Shaker village stretching freshly away 
beyond the open window—“ but peace is 
better than everything. Shall we go ?” 


Sister Camilla put a finger to her lips in 
deep abstraction. 

‘** Should we marry ?” she asked. 

Dr. Thomas started. 

‘*T hadn’t thought of it,” he admitted. 
‘* But maybe it would be better. Yea, no 
doubt it would simplify things. It is 
against our belief, it is true; but many 
good people do not hold with our doctrine. 
I think it is a good idea, Sister Camilla. 
By all means let us marry. I would have 
suggested it myself if it had occurred to 
me ; but my mind is much less clear than 
usual, what with all these upheavals in 
the family.” 

‘* We have been taught that marriage is 
not for such as would inherit the eternal 
life,” faintly argued Camilla. 

Thomas looked troubled. ‘* Yea,” he 
answered ; ‘but Aun Lee was berself a 
wife. I—I would not seek to influence 
your judgment, Camilla ; but I can’t see 
you suffer, and if we live in the world we 
must abide by the world’s faiths and cus- 
toms.” 

Camilla trembled a little; then she 
held out one shred of # hand. 

‘* Whatever you say, Thomas, I believe 
to be right. You have always seemed to 
me better than the rest of those with whom 
Ilive. I loox upto you. You are great 
and good. I will go with you; and I will 
deal faithfully with you and see that your 
bottles and books are never disturbed.” 

‘IT think we have decided wisely,” said 
Thomas, taking the mortar from her. It did 
not occur to him to say thatsho had made 
him happy, nor to take her hand. Sister 
Camilla did not notice the omission. They 
regarded each other gravely. 

‘‘Let us depart one week hence,” said 
Thomas. ‘I will rent a little house 
among the neighboring worldlings, and 
prepare it for us.” 

‘““Yea, brother. I can clean the win- 
dows, and all that, after we are married.” 

After Camilla had gone away, Dr, 
Thomas sat down to think. He felt like a 
man who is treading marshy ground, 
and who hopes presently to feel the old, 
firm earth beneath his feet, All his 
wonted life seemed slipping from him, 
and he was unable to say if alarm or re- 
lief were his preponderating feeling. 

‘“*Am I not a man?” he asked himself, 
loudly. “Shall I fear the world?’ But 
his questions seemed only to wake in his 
being the profound consciousness that he 
was extremely scared to think of what he 
was doing. 

On the second day after his betrothal he 
went over to the railway town to see 
about a house. There was one which 
seemed to meet his views, and, being pro- 
vided with the key, he set out to examine 
it. It proved to be a little lemon-colored 
cottage, with a great many vines, tawdry 
with autumn tints, over the front window. 
The doorstep was weedy, the bit of yard 
sparsely swarded with late grass. Thomas 
opened the door. The rooms looked inex- 
pressibly mean and small after the large 
apartments of the old Shaker houses. He 
thought how the poorness of it all would 
impress Camilla. But there was nothing 
else in town to be rented ; so he took the 
shabby little dwelling of the agent, and 
went back to Shakertown in a kind of 
stupor. 

The massive walls of the town, set forth 
in broad, millennial fields, smote him like 
a blow as he came in sight of home. 
What could compensate for the thrift, the 
calm dignity, the passionless quietude of 
the life he was about to leave? He 
thought of the little lemon-colored house, 
with its broken gate and blistering walls. 
And then he thought of Camilla, and very 
suddenly indeed he sat down at his desk, 
and buried his face in a package of sul- 
phate of quinine, and felt his eyes flood to 
the brim. 

Camilla as his wife would no longer be 
the remote, sweet spirit of tranquillity she 
had ever been to him in her Shaker garb. 
She would put off her saintly white coif 
and wing-like cape, and roll her pale hair 
in uncouth knots, as did the world’s 
women, and clothe herself in such abom- 
inations of attire as found favor with 
them ; for, indeed, she would no longer 
have any right to the livery of Ann Lee, 
She would have given up this with her 
right to the heritage which waits hereafter 
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for those who live according to millennial 
precept. 

Brother Thomas dried his eyes, 

“Ihave spoken,” he said. ‘ Perhaps 
Camilla finds happiness in the narrow 
vista of home life which I have opened te 
her fancy. I must not vary from the 
course I laid out. But ob, blessed life I 
have cast away! ob, blessed peace which 
I quarreled with because thy surface was 
ruffled a little, like the surface of the deep 
seas! Oh, Camilla, forgive me !” 

Once or twice as the week passed on he 
caught a glimpse of Camilla flitting about 
at her tasks. Once, as he passed her in 
the hall, he said: ‘Is everything well 
with you, Camilla ?” 

‘““Oh yea!” breathed she, slipping by 
like a little ghost. 

‘I will try hard to make her happy— 
to make her forget what she has re- 
signed,” vowed Thomas to himself; and, 
stepping after her, hesaid : ‘‘ To-morrow, 
I have arranged that we be married—to. 
morrow.” 

Camilla drew a quick breath. Whether 
for embarrassment or agitation or what 
not, she could not speak, but only looked 
at him with a long, fond glance, and then 
went on her way hurriedly. 

That night the moon was at its full. It 
rose early, turning its great silver wheel 
over the far-off rocky ledges of such 
Shaker fencing as lay against the dark 
horizon, and washing thesmooth fields in 
floods of white. The pike was like a long 
chalk-mark through the meadows, and 
the wayside grasses, sparse with fall, 
looked like spearsofivory. The old stone 
walls of the town were as if stuccoed in 
a colorless paste; and gleaming pale and 
watchful, the office windows appeared to 
regard the radiant stillness of the night 
with a dreamy abstraction, like the benign 
gaze of old age. 

Within the building Dr. Thomas paced 
to and fro without ceasing. The moon- 
light sweeping in the unshaded panes 
picked out tiny flecks of silver from the 
lancets and glasses and medical furniture 
on the long shelves; and as Dr. Thomas 
caught these furtive brightuesses his 
heart swelled, because it seemed to him as 
if these inanimate things all looked at 
him with a mute pleading to be left quietly 
in their accustomed places. 

‘*To-morrow everything will be moved 
to town,” said Thomas, And in the 
anguish of parting that was upon him, 
he seemed to see in shadowy corners 
chiding faces that silently upbraided him 
for the step he was taking. Every stone 
in the wall, every beam in the ceiling, had 
grown unspeakably dear t» him in these 
last hours. To go forth forever from the 
old oftice in which he had lived so many 
years, was as much like leaving the mor- 
tal part of himself behind, as if his flesh 
also were about to slip off forever. 

‘‘Camilla shall never know,” he mut- 
tered, casting himself down in a list- 
seated chair ; ‘“‘she must never know all 
the qualms and tormentsI have suffered 
both for her sake and my own. Poor lit- 
tle Camilla! she is happy, happy, in think- 
ing that to-morrow she will be forever rid 
of her hard taskmistress.” He stopped to 
listen. They were singing a Shaker 
melody in the frontroom of West House ; 
but through the cadences there sounded a 
nearer noise, soft and hurried—the rustle 
of a woman’s skirts. Some one—was it 
Camilla?—had come suddenly into the 
office. 

‘‘ Brother Thomas,” she called out, ‘are 
you here? Oa!”’—and seeing him she 
stepped forward, all bathed in moonshine, 
with eyes that snone largeand fixed, with 
stiff hands that clutched at her cape 4s 
if to loosen it for breath, ‘ Brother 
Thomas!” she quavered, falling on her 
knees before him, and touching his arm in 
what seemed an agony of appeal. ‘Oh, 
give me back the work I passed to you! 
Oh, Brother Thomas, I’m only a Shaker 
woman, and I can’t make out to mar- 
ry you. Ican’t! I’ve been nearly dis- 
tracted studying over giving up Ann and 
the word and the life I’m used to and my 
own little room with the shelf over the 
door! I'd ’ave told you before only ! 
thought I’d sooner marry you than give 
you pain. But to-night—seems like I 
to tell you! Elderess Lydia is real good 
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hearted when you come to see into her 
And in that village yonder nothing would 
be the same. Nay, brother, even you 
wouldn’t be the same with your hair 
cropped after the world’s way. I’ve 
always loved you after the fashion of them 
that have the Light! but I mightn’t feel so 
toward you when you were nothing but a 
worldling. Oh, Brother Thomas, I’ll marry 
you if you say so; but oh, Brother 
Thomas, if you will only give me back my 
word and let me go on living in the old 
way we both are used to—oh, I will bless 
you always!” 

As she broke down, all in tears and 
crouching at his feet, Brother Thomas 
went and lifted her. 

‘Camilla!’ he said—‘*Camilla! oh, 
what happiness we were about to lose! 
Go in peace, my sweet sister. You are 
mine again now—mine after another way 
than the world’s ; and I shall never lose 
you. Go, Camilla; go in peace.” 

New YORK CITy, 
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WHERE'S MY MAMMY? 


BY EDITH M. FAIRCHILD, 








WHEN de gals is in de kitchen habin’ fun, 
Whea de flies sails ’round a-hummin’, 
And de yaller butter’s comin’, 

In de chu’n ; 

Den we hears a voice a-callin’ 

Up’ards, down’ards, ever fallin’: 

“ Where’s my mammy ?” 


Den Lucinda puts her basket on de floor, 
An’ she sets de gals a-shakin’ 

Till dey sides is all a-achin’, 

An’ dey’s sore ; 

Den dey all des hesh dey talkin’ 

While she calls out to him, mockin’, 

“ Where’s my mammy ?” 


But he neber pays no ’tention tode gals, 
Only des goes on a-callin’, 

Wid his bare feet patter, fallin’ 
Through de halls ; 

Den we hear it disappearin’ 

Till he’s done out of our hearin’; 
‘“Where’s my mammy ?” 


But one day de Angel Death stalked by in 
might ; 

Through de cabin mourners hurried, 

For to wrap one to be buried 

Way from sight. 

In de grave de earth was fallin’ 

When we hears some one a-callin’, 

“ Where’s my mammy ?” 


From beside de grave we see Lucinda start, 
From her face de tears a-rainin’, 
In her arms she took him strainin’ 
‘'o her heart. 
Wid his hair her eyes a dryin’, 
She des heshes him a-cryin’, 
“Where’s my mammy ?” 
Berka, Ky. 
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OLD NATE’S HOUSE-CLEANING. 
AN APRIL FOOL FROLIC, 











BY JULIA 8, LAWRENCE, 


“IT WISH we might do something differ- 
ent this year, Let me see. April Fool 
comes in three—no, four—days, and I do 
wish we could think of something entirely 
new to do.” 

‘*Sodo1;” and Ben drummed restlessly 
on the beam upon which he sat. ** Every 
one understands the old tricks, so it is no 
fun at all. Why, last year they . would 
walk right over our very best-laid plans, 
and only grin and grin till you felt like an 
April Fool—or some other kind of a fool 
—yourself,” 

“That’s what I say,” returned Jimmy, 
Somewhat testily, pausing a moment in 
his whittling to test the blade of his 
knife: ‘and I just wish we might do 
something grand this year—something 
that would make them do more than grin 
for once. Why, we can’t even get old 
Nate mad; he’ll just laugh and say, ‘What 
Smaht bo-ays you be !” 

‘How would it do for us boys to all get 
together and plan something big?” sug- 
gested Ben. 

Jimmy shook his head doubtfully. ‘Too 
Many in a secret is sure to spoil it,” he 
Said ; ‘‘ besides, whom could we play it 
on? We couldn't sell the girls, and our 
folks Wwon’t any of them let us do any- 
thing very bad to old Nate. Halloo! 
there’s the old fellow himself, sure as 
Guns !” 

He pointed through the open barn door 
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to a tall, cadaverous-looking old man, in 
long-skirted coat and dilapidated silk hat, 

who was shambling lazily along, one arm 

swinging like a pendulum by his side, the 

other held tightly acrogs the breast of his 

shabby coat. If he heard Jimmy’s excla- 

mation he appeared to take no notice of it 

whatever, but walked steadily on, the 
loose skirts of his coat flapping dismally 
against his ankles with every step he 
took. 

‘* Hurrah!” cried Ben, leaning forward 
to get a look at him. ‘‘ Spring has come, 
for sure ; ole Nate has his tall hat on. We 
don’t need an almanac in this town to tell 
us when the seasons change; for when 
old Nate puts on his old fur cap we know 
winter has come, and the first warm, 
spring-like day brings out the old stove- 
pipe every time, I say,” he added, lower- 
ing his voice to a confidential tone, ‘‘ I 
went inside his shanty the other day.” 

** You didn’t !” exclaimed Jimmy. 

‘* T certainly did,” returned Ben, not in 
the least discomfited by Jimmy’s apparent 
unbelief. 

‘“* Why hav’n’t you told a fellow of it 
before ?” 

‘‘T hav’n’t had any chance. I came 
over, tho, to tell you to-day; only you 
went to talking about April Fool and 
drove it all out of my head. I was going 
over to Grandpa’s last Friday—went ’cross 
lots, of course—when Ponto started upa 
rabbit and I followed on to help catch 
him, if I could—I knew I couldn’t get lost 
in those woods—and the first I knew I was 
in sight of old Nate’s hut. You know 
how queer he is about letting us in—al- 
ways locks the door when he goes off, 
and,if we ever go there when he’s home, 
will step outside and shut the door and 
stand with his back to it all the time, 
never offering to open it, no matter how 
much we may hint.” 

‘“*T know,” said Jimmy. 
you get in this time?” 

‘Oh, I ran up before he saw me, knock- 
ed hard on the door and then opened it 
quick, ‘Can’t I come in, Mr, Hinkley ?” 
Isaid. ‘I amcold and want to get warm.’ 
He looked awful mad for a minute ; but 
he couldn’t say ‘no,’ for I was inside by 
that time, you see.” 

‘*How does it look in there?’ asked 
Jimmy, eagerly ; for to get inside old 
Nate’s hut was a pleasure denied to all the 
boys in the neighborhood, and therefore 
greatly to be desired, 

** Oh, it looks horrid !” said Ben, with a 
grimace; ‘‘a heap worse than this barn 
does. Why,I shouldn’t think the floor 
had been swept for six months, and the 
windows were so dirty you couldn’t see 
out of them. It would be quite decent in 
there, tho, if it was only cleaned up.” 

‘The old sloven!” exclaimed Jimmy, 
‘*How can he bear to live so? But I sup- 
pose he is poor and can’t help it.” 

‘*He didn’t use to be poor,” said Ben; 
‘*he used to have lots of money.” 

‘Lots of money!” repeated Jimmy, 
‘* What has he done with it all then ?”’ 

‘* Squandered it, Grandpa says. He told 
me all about it the day I was there, and 
he cried a little when I told him how the 
old man’s shanty looked, and said ‘ How 
things have changed!’ He said old Mr. 
Hinkley—Nate’s father—was the richest 
man about here when he was a boy, and 
Nate and his brother dressed better and 
had more spending money than any of the 
other boys. He said Nate used to look 
down on Judge Benson because he was a 
poor boy. Just think of that! Judge 
Benson—the leading man in the county, 
Father says—and old Nate used to feel 
above him.” 

‘Hateful old thing! I’m glad he’s poor 
now!” snarled Jimmy. ‘‘ What else did 
your grandfather tell you about him ?”’ 

‘“*He said the Hinkley boys always 
thought they were too good to work, and 
when their father died they sold the farm, 
divided the money between them and 
went away. Amos, the brother, never 
came back again, but died in some foreign 
land. Nathan, tho, married a little doll of 
a wife and brought her here once, toshow 
her ; but she died in a few years, and then 
Nate gambled and drank till his money 
was gone—or most of it, at least, Finally 
he came back here and put up that little 
shanty, and has lived there alone ever 
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since. Grandpa says he might work now 
—he’s an able-bodied man—but he won’t 
do anything but just hunt and fish. He 
has traps all through the woods, you 
know, and along the river. Hesellsskins 
and gets enough to buy something to iive 
on, now and then; but I do believe he’d 
starve if all our folks didn’t send him 
things every little while.” 

“The lazy old thing!” exclaimed Jim- 
my, indignantly. ‘I suppose folks give 
him enough at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas and New Year’s to last him half the 
winter. I’d let him go hungry for one 
while and see then if he would go to work. 
But he’d lie down and die first, probably, 
if he’s tuo lazy to keep his house clean.” 

‘* Wouldn’t it be a good joke toclean up 
his house for him?” said Ben, ‘‘ Perhaps 
it would shame him into doing better him- 
self. He must have entirely forgotten 
how he used to live. I saw a handsome 
china plate on the table that day, and 
Grandma said it probably was his wife’s, 
and he kept it for her sake; but it was as 
dirty as rot, just the same.” 

‘* The very thing !” cried Jimmy, jump- 
ing up and shutting his knife with a loud 
snap. ‘‘Let’s allgo over there April Fool 

ay and clean him up.” 

*T wish we could,” said Ben, slow- 
ly ; “‘but how could we manage it? He 
won’t let us in, and if he did he wouldn’t 
let us do anything.” 

‘Oh, we must get him out of the way. 
Your grandfather or Judge Benson will 
help us, I know. We must ask the girls 
to help, too ; they know more about such 
things than we do.” 

‘*They wouldn’t dare to go into such a 
place,” said Ben, scornfully ; ‘* they’d be 
afraid of a mouse—or something.” 

‘* Nonsense! they wouldn’t, either. My 
sister Sadie is a3 brave as you are, and she 
can wash windows as well as awoman,. I 
heard Mother say so only a few days ggo. 
Come on, let’s tell her about it now ;” and 
he started on the run for the house, 
whither Ben was obliged to follow him. 

Sadie Clark was in the sitting room, 
monotonously counting ‘‘ one, two, three, 
four,” as she dutifully practiced her music 
lesson for the hour; but she stopped to 
listen to the boys’ plan, eagerly falling in 
with it,as Jimmy knew very well she 
would. 

‘“We must ask Mother’s advice about 
it,’ she said, at last; ‘‘for if we accom- 
plish all we have planned, we shall need 
all the help we can get,” 

So Mrs. Clark was called in and in- 
trusted with the precious secret. ‘ It 
will be a fine thing to do, if you only do it 
thoroughly enough,” she said, after a little 
reflection. ‘Simply to go there and sweep 
out, and perhaps wash the windows, will 
look as tho you were just trying to meddle 
with his housekeeping ; so if you begin it, 
you must make a complete job of it— 
paper, whitewash and everything. You 
must make an entire change in the house, 
or else do nothing.” 

‘“*We can! we will!” they all cried, 
with enthusiasm ; and then, after a little 
more talk as to *‘ how ” and ‘‘ what,” they 
separated, Sadie going in one direction, 
Ben and Jimmy each in another, to enlist 
all the boys and girls, who in turn con- 
sulted their parents, till by night the 
whole neighborhood was aroused and 
every one interested in planning for this 
grand April Fool frolic. 

Before night, the next day, everything 
was arranged. Judge Benson willingly 
promised to aid the young conspirators, 
and accordingly invited his oid school- 
mate to drive to Warren with him for 
the day; and many bright eyes watched 
them eagerly as they drove off together, 
about nine o’clock in the morning. Then 
they started, a merry company, for the 
little house in the woods, Charley Barnard 
leading the van, driving his father’s old 
white horse hitched into an express 
wagon, in which were pails, brooms, 
scrubbing brushes, a washtub, a small 
kettle for heating water, and the baskets 
containing their lunch. 

They found the door fastened by means 
of an iron hasp, secured by an old-fash- 
ioned padlock ; but Robert Alger deftly 
unscrewed one end of the hasp, and the 
door fell slowly open before the gaze of 
the curious, wonder-eyed children, Some 








of the girls drew timidly back, which 
made the boys laugh teasingly ; but Sadie 
Clark marched boldly in, and stood crit- 
ically surveying the scene. 

*“*Ugh !” shivered pretty Jenny Gaylor, 
who had followed Sadie’s lead, and now 
stood with her skirts carefully drawn up 
about her. ‘* The idea of a human being 
living in such a place as this !” 

The house consisted of one quite large 
room, from which opened a small bed- 
room and a tiny closet with shelves, evi- 
dently used as a pantry and storeroom, 
Sadie walked slowly over and stood in the 
bedroom door, 

‘*Did you ever see such filthy-looking 
sheets!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ That quilt is 
one your mother gave last Christmas, 
Jenny, and the comforters my mother 
gave him the year before. They will do 
well enough, only they ought to be aired. 
Boys,” she called, ‘‘can’t you tie a rope 
between two trees to hang this bedding 
on? Archie, you and Gussie carry out 
these quilts and comforters, and hang 
them up nicely, when the line is ready, 
Ben, you take down the bedstead and 
carry it out-of-doors, too. In fact, move 
everything that is movable out of the 
whole house, 80 we can sweep.” 

All fell to work with a will, and Sadie, 
after making sure her orders were to be 
obeyed, suddenly disappeared and ran 
home to consult her mother. Before she 
was scarcely missed, however, she was 
back again with a clean straw tick on her 
arm, 

‘*Some of you boys carry that straw 
bed over into the clearing,” she command- 
ed, ‘‘ and set fire to it—tick and all. It is 
the only way to cleanse it, Mother says, 
Then some of you go somewhere—lI don’t 
care where—and fill this tick with clean 
straw.” 

‘*Plenty of straw in our barn,” cried 
Ben. ‘T’ll go and fill it,” 

“And I.” ‘*And I,” called several 
voices, 

“No need of your all going;” said 
Charley, who had mounted the wagon and 
was turning the old white horse about 
‘two is enough. Ben and Archie come.’ 

‘* Wait a minute,” called Sadie, as they 
were about to drive off. ‘I am going to 
put these sheets soaking—that is if Robert 
will bring me the water ; but they won't 
be dry enough to go back on the bed, so 
get a couple of sheets and a pillowcase 
from somebody; Aunty Green said we 
might call on her for anything, and so did 
Mrs. Andrews and Mrs. Benson,” 

** All right,” said Charley, snapping his 
whip, threateningly. ‘‘Is there anything 
else you wish, Mistress Sadie ?”’ 

“Yes; oh, yes; stop on your way back 
and ask Mother to send me up the pounder, 
I want to pound out these sheets. That's 
all I can think of now.” 

Meanwhile the work of cleaning was 
going on inside. All the furniture had 
been carried out-of-doors and was thor- 
oughly cleaned there, the floors were 
swept many times, and the walls, which 
were of rough plaster, were brushed down 
and carefully wiped by means of a damp- 
ened cloth tied over a broom. The ceil- 
ing itself was so blackened by smoke that 
several coats of whitewash had to be 
given it before the fastidious children 
could be satisfied. Then Hugh Wilson, 
whose skill as a paper-hanger was known 
throughout all Quechee, and who had vol- 
unteered his services for the day, went to 
work on the long strips of wall-paper, 
which the village storekeeper had let 
them have for a mere nominal sum. 

By this time it was noon, and they all 
repaired to Farmer Andrews’s grain barn 
where they spent a merry hour over their 
lunch, and then returned to their work 
with renewed zest. 

A little later Sadie stood once more in 
the doorway of the little bedroom and 
contemplated its altered appearance with 
pardonable pride. The clean floor, the 
bright paper on the walls, the little win- 
dow polished till it shone like new silver, 
the clean, neatly made bed in the corner, 
with a strip of rag-carpeting spread before 
it, gave the room a cozy, home-like look 
which she felt must touch the heart of the 
lonely old man, The window in this 
room, as well as those in the larger one, 

had been without curtains, but inexpen- 
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sive paper shades now hung from all, and 
Jenny’s dainty fingers had improvised for 
this one sash curtains of red calico, while 
a square of the same served for a spread 
for the little three-legged stand in the 
corner, 

‘* There is not much literature here but 
old almanacs and patent medicine books.” 
commented Jenny, as she rearranged 
them on the red-covered stand. ‘‘ Let’s 
pledge ourselves to take turns in bringing 
bim at least one paper a week for the next 
year; it seems too bad to go without 
when the world is so full of good read- 
ing.” 

All readily agreed to this proposal, and 
then, after each had taken a look at the 
little room, the door was closed and their 
attention was directed to the larger one. 

‘This room looks much better than it 
did when we came,” said Ida Brown, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘ it is clean and wholesome 
now, but we can’t make it look as well as 
the other—especially with such a looking 
stove in it. What a rusty old thing it 
is |” 

‘It ought to be blacked, that’s a fact,” 
said Sadie; ‘‘ but it would be a terrible 
job.” 

‘*I’m good for it,” cried Fred Green. ‘1 
always black Mother’s stoves for her.” 

** And I can help,” cried Ben and Archie, 
in one breath. 

**But where will you get your black- 
ing?” asked Jenny. 

** At home,” replied Fred. ‘‘ I won’t be 
gone more than five minutes; you get 
everything else ready.” 

That stove proved to be the hardest job 
of the day ; but the boys persevered till 
Fred, greatly out of breath, declared that 
‘if it doesn’t shine, it is black instead of 
red.” 

By four o'clock everything was done. 
A fire was built in the newly blackened 
stove; the teakettle, which, like every- 
thing else, had been washed and scoured, 
was filled and put on to boil, and a pot of 
coffee, left from their dinner, stood on 
the back of the stove to keep warm. The 
table was covered with a coarse, but clean, 
tablecloth, and the dishes were daintily 
arranged on it, together with plates of 
sandwiches, cake and doughnuts, rem- 
nafts also of their dinner, all in readiness 
for the old hermit’s supper; while on the 
closet shelves were a pie, two loaves of 
bread and some cold meat, sent by Mrs. 
Benson as her share of the feast. 

Taken all together, these young people 
had every reason for being satisfied with 
their day’s work. The little house, which 
had seemed so cheerless and desolate 
when they entered it, had been trans- 
formed into a neat, homelike place, and 
they looked about them with much com- 
placency when all was done. 

Little Bessy Merle, who had been con- 
sidered too small to take any part in this 
April Fool frolic, but who had persisted in 
coming with the rest, had brought as her 
offering a thrifty young geranium in atin 
fruit can. Some had laughed at her for 
bringing it, but now as its scarlet blos- 
soms smiled at them from the window, 
they all agreed it was just what was 
needed to complete the brightness of the 


* room. 


‘** How I would like to be a mouse in the 
corner when old Nate opens his door!” 
said Jenny, gleefully, as they stood about 
watching Robert screw the iron hasp back 
into place once more. ‘I imagine his 
face will be a sight worth seeing— Why, 
what are you going to do with those 
sheets and things ?” she added, turning to 
Sadie. 

‘“*Take them home and give them a 
good washing,” returned Sadie. ‘ I can’t 
get them clean without boiling and blu- 
ing, and they ought to lie on the grass for 
a week. I'll bring them back and leave 
them on his doorstep some night, if he’s 
so mad over this that he won’t let me in.” 

*“Oh, do you suppose he will be mad 
about it ?’ queried Bessy, aghast. 

““No, I don’t,” said Sadie, frankly ; 
** but I don’t care much if he is. He can’t 
help himself now, and his house is clean 
for once. If he doesn’t like it, he will 
have to take it as an April Fool joke; 
that’s all.” 

** And the best April Fool joke we ever 
played,” added Robert. 


{HE INDEPENDENT. 


‘IT never had so much fun on April 
Fool Day before, in all my life,” chimed 
in Jimmy, suddenly throwing his heels in 
the air and attempting to walk off on his 
hands, 

** Here! here !” cried Charley, from his 
elevated position in the wagon, as several 
of the smaller boys essayed to follow Jim- 
my’s example. 

‘*A speech! a speech!” cried Robert, 
‘* Charley Barnard has the floor !” 

Charley took off his hat and made a cer- 
emonious bow. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘ before we leave the scene of our 
day’s labors, allow me tosay I agree, fully, 
with what has been already said, that this 
has been the jolliest April Fool Day we ever 
spent; and I propose now three cheers for 
the one who originated this brilliant plan ;” 

and he looked meaningly across at Sadie. 

**Oh, it wasn’t I,” said Sadie, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. ‘‘I never should have 
thought of such a thing if Ben and Jim- 
my hadn’t proposed it.” 

‘‘It was Jimmy!” cried Ben, with a 
very red face. 

‘*No, it wasn’t; it was Ben,” put in 
Jimmy. ‘‘ He was in here one day last 
week and saw how dirty it was and pro- 
posed it.” 

‘* Tl propose, then, three cheers for the 
old man, himself,” said Charley; ‘* and 
may the influence of his changed sur- 
roundings lead him to a more useful, re- 
spectable life in the future. Now for it— 
one, two, three, hurrah!” and such a 
shout arose from the little company that 
Judge Benson, driving leisurely home- 
ward, checked his horse to a walk, lest 
they should not have left the scene of 
action before their victim should make 
his appearance. 

No one ever knew what Nathan Hink- 
ley’s feelings were that night when he 
entered his transformed dwelling. He 
kept himself hidden for a number of days, 
but as time went on, it seemed as tho 
Chhrley’s wish was to be realized ; for 
when he next made his appearance, his 
hair and beard were neatly trimmed and 
he had on a respectable suit of clothes ; 
and when spring work came on, he went 
over and asked Farmer Andrews if there 
was not something he could do about the 
farm. 

‘‘T am nota young man,I know,” he 
said; ‘‘but I can do a good day’s work 
yet, and 1’d be much obliged to ye if yer’d 
give me somethin’ to do.” 

Farmer Andrews gladly supplied him 
with work, and he worked faithfully the 
whole summer long. His face, too, soon 
lost its hard look, and the boys never 
found themselves locked out of his house 
again. He never referred to what had 
happened but once, and that was when 
the little geranium had grown to bea large 
plant and had been transplanted to a tub, 
where it grew and blossomed as tho fully 
conscious of the mission it had to per- 
form. ‘‘I don’t know who gave me this 
plant,” he said, fondling its leaves caress- 
ingly; ‘‘but whoever brought it here 
brought a blessing into my life. My wife 
was fond of flowers, and it doesn’t seem 
half as dreary here since I have this for 
company. I wish every lonely old man 
could have such a blessed April Fool as 
mine was.” 
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AT THE MENAGERIE. 





BY HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


‘*WuHatT have I seen this afternoon?” 
said Uncle Burton, as the children gath- 
ered round him when hecamein. ‘ Well, 
I was at the Menagerie; and I saw a 
monkey governed by moral principle. 
What do you think of that?’ 

‘“*A monkey !” said Tom. 

‘*Perhaps I should have said a chim- 
panzee. He had an apple--he is very fond 
of apples—and he broke it in two, and 
stretched his hand through the bars 
toward the cage at a right angle to his 
own, and gave the other half toa little 
monkey, and seemed to grin with pleasure 
to see the monkey enjoy it.” 

‘“‘That wasn’t moral principle,” said 
Miss Mary. 

‘““What was it, then? Not common 
animal feeling ?” 


“‘I don’t know. Don’t you remember 
when Jack and Gill, the setters, were 
chained up so long, and Jack got loose, 
and went and brought Gill a bone?” 

‘Well, you’ll admit that it was very 
good-natured on the part of Mr. Chim ?” 

‘*I guess monkeys are good-natured,” 
said little Jane. ‘‘Isaw a monkey once 
catching the fleas for another monkey 
who was kneeling down and holding still, 
and every time he found a flea he held it 
up to the light like—like a curiosity, and 
looked at it and laughed as if it were the 
greatest joke in the world.” 

“Monkeys don’t laugh,” said Will. 
‘¢ Man is the animal that laughs.” 

‘*Tt was all the same as laughing,” said 
little Jane. ‘‘It was his way of laugh- 
ing.” 

‘“‘Isaw a monkey pare a huckleberry 
once,” said Tressy, ‘‘and it made me laugh. 
It was the monkey that used to swing by 
his tail from the top of the clothespole in 
Marcia Meyer’s back yard. I should think 
it would bave made him sick.” 

‘* Who ever heard of a sick monkey?” 
cried Tom. 

‘‘T did,” said Miss Fanny, “at the Zoo, 
in London. He had the rheumatism, and 
the keeper had put him on the hot-water 
pipes. Sir Edwin Landseer had just died, 
and there had been at Burlington House 
—the Royal Academy, you know—a great 
gathering of all Landseer’s pictures, and 
among them was one called ‘‘The Sick 
Monkey.” In that painting the poor, sick 
monkey looks entirely miserable, and as 
if the last drop of his misery was caused 
by the medical monkey’s devouring the 
orange that had been sent in for the inva- 
lid; and I had wondered if that strange, 
gray pallor on the invalid’s face were not 
fantastical, till I saw this sick monkey on 
the hot-water pipes myself. It put me in 
mind of a little picaninny I met once in a 
colored woman’s arms ; and she was say- 
ing she had thought the child poorly, he 
was so pale and so dark under his eyes, 
poor little bit! My sick monkey had life 
enough in him, tho, to be very much in- 
terested when another monkey put out his 
hand and clutched the bird of paradise 
feather in a lady’s bonnet and made off 
with it.” 

**They are uncanny caricatures,” said 
Uncle Burton, ‘‘ Sometimes 1 have 

thought the Zoological Gardens are good 
places to go and study what human nature 
ought not to be.” 

‘*Thereis a great deal of human nature 
in some of the animals,” said Miss Mary. 
** Did you never hear of Bayard Taylor 
and the African lion in the Zoo? Some 
African potentate had sent the lion over 
tothe Queen, from his private collection ; 
and the poor beast, away from his bright, 
hot place, was homesick beyond expres. 
sion in that cold, dim London. They 
thought he was dying. He ate nothing. 
He lay listless, with his eyes shut, now 
and then giving a deep sigh. When Mr. 
Taylor said something to him in Arabic, 
the lion opened his eyes. Mr. Taylor 
then said something else. The lion got 
up and came forward and knelt in front of 
the bars, and gazed at Mr. Taylor with his 
wide, yellow unblinking eyes. And as 
Mr. Taylor went on speaking in Arabic— 
he looked a good deal like an Arab him- 
self, you know—the lion purred and 
fawned and made every manifestation of 
pleasure. Mr. Taylor went to see him 
daily, as long as he stayed, and before he 
left town the lion was eating his rations 
and becoming contented.” 

** That is like Campbell’s story of the 
parrot,” said Tressy, ‘‘ only it ends bet- 
ter. 

** He hailed the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 

Flapped round his cage with joyous screech, 

Dropped down and died.’” 

‘* The last time I went to the Zo I had 
the most horrible time I ever had in my 
life,” said Miss Fanny. ‘‘I had taken 
Mother there; and, you know, she was 
very old and quite infirm, and could only 
walk very slowly. We were going lei- 
surely down one of the paths when, hap- 
pening to look over my shoulder, I saw 
an enormous shadow that darkened the 
sunshine. It was Jumbo, the big ele- 
phant, coming along the same path, es- 
caped from his keeper, There was no way 
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of safety from him there, either to right 
or left. There was nothing to do but to 
keep straight ahead to a little house in 
the distance. And I couldn’t hurry Moth- 
er; she could hardly walk anyway, and 
now it seemed as tho it were all she could 
do to stand up. I had heard that Jumbo 
had grown very cross ; and I remembered 
all the dreadful things I had read of ele- 
phants, and my heart just stood still with 
terror. I pulled and lifted and dragged 
Mother along, expecting every second to 
see her tossed in air by that prodigious 
trunk, and to be trampled under those 
great feet myself ; and we got inside that 
little house just as Jumbo reached the 
door and his keeper came running up. It 
was a place where they sold cakes, and 
the poor, innocent creature remembered 
it and had come down for some. I won- 
dered when I saw him afterward in this 
country, and offered him a seedcake, if 
he recalled that morning. 

‘“‘The Zoo is a great institution,” said 
Uncle Burton, looking at his watch. 

“It is a very old one,” said Miss Mary, 

‘Yes ; Belshazzar had one, evidently.” 

‘*Adam had one before him!” cried 
Will. - 

** King Francis had one when the Lady 
threw her glove into the den of lions to 
see if the knight who was vowing he only 
wanted a chance to die for her, was in 
earnest,” said Miss Mary, as she lighted 
the spirit-lamp under the silver teakettle. 

‘* Well, nowadays, any plain citizen is 
as well off in the matter of the Zoo, as if 
he were a monarch with caravans bring- 
ing him tigers and boa constrictors from 
their desert-lairs,” said Uncle Burton. 
‘In Amsterdam, once, we paused before 
an immense tank full of dark water, A 
man of some unknown country was there. 
‘Want to see hippot?’ he asked; and then 
he whistled. Thereupon the surface of 
the tank began to wrinkle in great, silent 
circles ; bubbles came up, and broke ; the 
circles grew larger, and the enormous 
head of a hippopotamus appeared—the 
behemoth of Job, they say it is, you 
know. ‘ Want spik? said the man. Of 
course, we wanted ‘spik’; and the man 
whistled again, and then the vast ob- 
ject raised his head and threw forth a 
sound as if the heavens were rushing to- 
gether, abellow, a roar, a noise of many 
waters, a trumpet blast to which the 
bugle-call of Roncesvalles was a whisper. 
That was this man’s idea of speaking, ap- 
parently. But it was the noise that 
ought to issue from such a mass of repul- 
sive ugliness,” 

‘“*T remember her,” said Miss Mary. 
“Yes; the water boils. She was the 
mother of the one in London. And they 
fed the gigantic thing with balls of brown 
bread no bigger than an egg.” 

‘The Zulus feed them with something 
smaller yet. They throw quantities of 
dried peas in their way, and these make 
the animals thirsty; after which they 
drink vast draughts of water, and then 
the peas swell—and kill them.” 

‘*©Oh, Uncle Burton !” 

** How cruel !” 

‘*But is it my fault? Cruel, indeed. 
There are states and conditions where hu- 
manity is more cruel than the brutes,” 
assented Uncle Burton. 

“Once when I was in Italy,” said Miss 
Mary, ‘‘ I saw alittle green and gold lizard 
come out of his hole in the crevice of 4 
rock, and lay hold of a great worm as 
long and as large as my finger ”— 

‘*Enormous !” said Uncle Burton. 

‘He didn’t think so,” answered Miss 
Mary. ‘He carried the worm off to his 
hole triumphantly ; and, to his dismay, 
found the hole was too small. He evi- 
nently thought about it a moment. And 
then, just as plain as day, he gave me 4 
wink, and turned round and backed him- 
self into the hole. Then he rolled his 
eyes up at me again, with another wink, 


as if he would say, * More ways than one 
to kill a worm,’ and proceeded easily 
to bite the worm in two and eat him on 
the spot. There, the tea is ready.” 

“That wasn’t cruel, I suppose,” 
Tom. 

‘“*No, indeed. That was only nature— 
an incident in illustration of the law of 
demand and supply.” - 

“I wonder what the worm thought, 
said Will. 
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PEBBLES. 


Streeter: ‘‘There goes a man that has 
left a great many behind him in the race of 
life.’ Meeter: ‘“‘Who is he?” Strecter; 
“He’s a street car conductor.”—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


.. Mamma: “‘Sally, if you had a little 
spunk you’d stand better in your class. Do 
you know what spunk is ?”? Sally (moodily): 
“T suppose it’s the past particle of ‘ spank,’ 
Mamma.”’—P. & 8. S. S. Co.’s Bulletin. 


. Jagwell: ‘What makes that hen in 
your back yard cackle so loud?” Wigway: 
“Oh, they’ve just laid a corner stone across 
the street, and she’s trying to make the 
neighbors think she did it.” —Tit- Bits. 


..‘*I saw Mrs. K. going into an auction 
sale last Monday. Isn’t her craze for bar- 
gains extraordinary ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed. I 
believe she could die happy if she knew she 
would be laid out on a bargain counter and 
be buried as a remnant !”—Harlem Life. 


..What He Wished.—‘‘ Father was 
speaking of you yesterday,” said Ethel to 
Cholly Stalate. ‘‘ What did he say ?”’ ‘ He 
said he’d rather have you go home late than 
early.” “* Er—why—did he really say that ?” 
“Yes. He said it would be a great relief if 
you’d leave late in the evening instead of 
early in the morning.” — Washington Star, 


..Had Not Bothered Him.— Young Hus- 
band (laying down a comic paper): ‘ All 
this tomfoolery about women’s extrava- 
gance makes me tired. We have been mar- 
ried two months, and you haven’t asked me 
foracent.’”? Young Wife: “ Of course not. 
What would be the use of bothering you 
for every little thing I want, when it’s so 
much easier to have the things charged.’’— 
New York Weekly. 


..Better Yet.—Mr. Norris: ‘“ You'd 
better let the girl take a basket in the 
morning and godown to that place in Grand 
Street where they sell groceries to poor peo- 
ple at cost. We’ve got to save all the 
money we can these times.”’” Mrs. Norris: 
“But, John, we do our marketing at 
Grosserheimer’s, aud he says he sells every- 
thing at less than cost.’’-—Smith, Gray & 
Co,’s Iustrated Monthly. 


..An old man went into a lifeinsurance 
office and asked to be insured. The com- 
pany asked his age. His reply was ninety- 
four. ‘* Why, my good man, we cannot in- 
sure you,” saidthecompany. ‘‘ Why not ?”’ 
he demanded. ‘‘ Why, you are ninety-four 
years old.”” ‘* What of that ?” the old man 
cried. ‘“ Look at statistics, and they will 
tell you that fewer men die at ninety four 
than at any other age.”—London Spare 
Moments. 


....A blacksmith was once summoned to 
a county court as a witness in a dispute be- 
tween two of his workmen. The judge, 
after hearing the testimony, asked him why 
he did not advise them to settle, as the 
costs had already amounted to tbree times 
the disputed sum. He replied: ‘] told the 
fools to settle ; for I said the clerk would 
take their coats, the lawyers their shirts, 
and if they got into Your Honor’s court, 
you'd skin ’em !’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


‘..A: “What is that curious machine 
that Count M—— has had constructed on 
your recommendation ? He tells me the 
thing cost a lot of money, but he is de- 
lighted atits beneficial effect on his health. 
What is it for 2’ B, (Count M——’s medi- 
cal adviser): ‘‘The machine is intended to 
pump fresh air from outside into the close 
and stuffy library where the Count spends 
most of his time.” .A.: ‘‘ Yes, but wouldn’t 
it do just as well if the windows were 
opened?” B.: “Certainly ; but my occupa- 
tion as the Count’s family doctor would be 
gone if I dared to suggest anything so sim- 
ple.”—Buntes Allerlei. 


--There is a very clever small girl ino 
England who reasons out a great many 
things for herself, and who cannot be de- 
ceived, as many other small girls are, by 
things that are told them “for fun.”? Hav- 
ing been told by one of her aunts that the 
moon was made of green cheese, she imme- 
diately sought out her grandfather, to 
whom she said: “ Aunt J. says the moon’s 
made of green cheese ; but I don’t believe 
it.” “Aud why not? a asked her grand 
father. “ Because I’ve been readin’ in the 
Bible, and it proves the moon ain’t made of 
Steen cheese, because the moon was made 


before the cows was.”’—Harper’s Young 
People. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
he power reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 


ities of a really novel and es 


kind are always desired, and will be welcom 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 


283.—SOME NEW NATIONS. 

1, ****** * nation is always in a state of 
alarm; 2, ***** nationis united in action ; 
3, **** nation is inactive and dull; 4, 
**** nation foretells the future; 5, ** *- 
****** nation waits till to-morrow; 6, 
******* nation links things together in 
order; 7, *** nation produces beautiful 
flowers; 8, ***** nation is heartily de- 
tested; 9, ****nation places a crown on 
the head; 10, ** nation delights to make 
presents; 11,*** *****nation judges care- 
fully ; 12, ******* nation perceives objects 
which have no reality ; 13, *****nation is 
wrathful over men’s actions; 14, **** *- 
nation gives up its possessions; 15, * * * **- 
nation charms ayd captivates ; 16, ** * **- 
** nation appears in an assumed character ; 
17, ******* nation is given to violence and 
murder; 18, **** nation is powerful to 
rule; 19, ******* nation scatters broad- 
cast; 20, *** ******nation rebels against 
authority; 21, ******* nation corrupts 
and defiles ; 22, ** ***** nation accuses him 
who accuses; 23, **** nation meditates on 
subjects; 24, ******nation dispels all 
darkness; 25, **** nation sets one apart to 
a sacred office; 26, **** nation is subject to 
explosions; 27, ***** nation clears from 
obscurity ; 28, ***** nation isin a state of 
decay; 29, ******* nation exercises de- 
cision and firmness; 30, *** ** nation treats 
sacred things with contempt ; 31, * * * * * **-. 
nation engages in the act of total destruc- 
tion. HELEN A. WALKER. 


[{‘‘ Tennyson’s Poems,’’ handsomely bound 
in cloth, will be awarded the sender of the 
most complete list of ‘‘nations,’’ neatness 
of the list in writing and arrangement to 
determine the award in case of tie. Com- 
petitors must send answers promptly, as 
the author’s solution will appear next 
week. ] 

284.—TRANSPOSITIONS, 
i 
One stream, two on thy gentle course 
again, 
Past hill and meadow bare and frozen fen. 
II. 
Sunlight, two warmly through the leafless 
bowers, 
And primal fondly with the waking flow- 
ers. 
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Il. 
Thou, March wind, one along in boisterous 
play, 
And two tbe piles of brown, dead leaves 
away. 
IV. 


And, April, petulant and slow, be two; 
One, verdure fresh and fair we ask of you. 
Vv. 
Tall Melia, gentle one, those withered twos 
shed, ° 
And wreathe thyself with lilac bloom in- 
stead. 
VI. 
One two, thy crimson tassels fling about, 
O’er banks where myriad violets crop out. 
VII. 
And with gay laugh and one, two sky o’er- 
head, 
We'll crown young Spring; for lo, King 
Winter’s dead ! MABEL P. 
285.—CHARADE. 
’Twas a quiet, pleasant spot in the garden, 


to-day, 
WhereI chanced to o’erhear their fierce 
spat: 
“You’re a queer, sallow thing,” the stout 
whole told the squash, 


‘*Wry-necked and a pigmy at that !” 
Whereupon she retorted, with high-bred dis- 
dain: 
‘*From some most undesirable source, 
I feel sure, you are sprung, Mr. Whole, 
you’re so rude, 
So plebeian and horribly coarse !”’ 


Old Patrick, the gard’ner, who’d been to the 
one 
To refresh himself after his labors, 
Dropped his pipe from his mouth in amaze 
at the fuss, 
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And rebuked thus the quarrelsome neigh- 
bors : 
‘* For shame, now, for ould chums, and two- 
folk at that, 

To be blatherin’ on so together ! 

You are both jist ez good ez the ither, me 
friends, 

An’ shure, now, a little bit bether!” 

MABEL P, 
286.—SQUARE. 
1, One of an Indian tribe formerly living 
in California and Oregon ; 2, a name given 
to a tract of country included in a royal 
grant to Sir Fernando Gorges and Capt. 
John Mason; 3, one of the small pedestals 
. placed on the apex of a pediment ; 4, pro- 
vincial governors in Egypt; 5, the ancient 
capital of Syria; 6, the male of various 
falcons ; 7, gratingly. STOCLEs. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MARCH 
21sT. 

278.—[For an obvious reason, the author’s 
—" is withheld. ] 

.—Coxcomb, thyme (time), jessamine 
(Sees a mine), yew (you), pine, fever-few, 
reed (read), balm, mint, fir (fur), jewel- weed 
(we'd), box, thrift, rue, sage, sage, Sweet 
William, orchis (or kiss), orpine (or pine), 
stock, fouro’ clock, palms, broom, marigold 
(marry gold). 

280.—Eastern (east-tern). 
281.— 
Ys 
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282.—Hot-ten- tot. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, March 21st, 1395, 


TEAS.—The jobbing trade is narrow, and 
auction sales constitute most of the transac- 
tions. Prices are about steady. Fuchau is 
quoted at 11@25c.; Formosa, li@46c. ; Amoy, 11 
@ldc., and Japan, 4@30c. 


COFFEE.—Mild coffee is quiet but firm, very 
little business developing in any variety. Brazil 
coffee is selling fairly well at a slight improve- 
ment. Mocha is 2644@27c.; Maracaibo, 174% 
2lc. Java, 21@3lc.; Laguayra, 17@22c., and Bra- 
ail, 1654@18c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar continues quiet but 
firm. Granulated is 4@4%c.; powdered and 
cubes, 44@4%<c., and cut loaf and crushed, 44%@ 
454c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 54@7e. per , and light, lean 
pigs, 8c. Dressed mutton is firm at 64@s8c., 
and dressed lambs higher at 8@10%c. Country 
dressed spring lambs are $2@6 per carcass. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.--The market has been 
rather quiet this week for flour. Jobbers have 
vainly waited for a reduction, but the mills re- 
fused to make any concessions, and it bas been 
an inactive week. Winter patents are quoted 
at $3.10 per bbl.; straights, $2.70@2.85; city 
mills patents, $4@4.10; city clears, $3.35@3.40 ; 
spring patents, $3.70@3.75, and straights, $3.40. 
Buckwheat flour is nominal at $1.60 per bag, and 
rye flour firm at $3@3.20. Cornmeal is quiet, 
with Brandywine at $2.75 and Southern and 
Western, $2.40@2.70. 

PROVISIONS.—There has been little varia~ 
tion in the prices for provisions, and trade is 
steady and regular. Pork is steady, with mess 
at $12.75@13.25 per bbl.; family, $12.25@12.75, and 
short clear, $14@15.50. Beef is quiet, with extra 
mess at $7@8; family, $10.50@12, and packet, 
$8@9. Beef hams are steady at $19. Lard is 
quiet and lower at $6.97@7 per 100 lb, Cut meats 
are quiet, with pickled shoulders at 5c. per ths 
hams, 8'4@8c., and bellies, 644@6‘4c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The higher prices 
started by the Government report last week 
have declined, and are now about the same as 
they were two weeks ago. The stocks in sight 
are large, and decreasing slowly, so that there is 
no fear of any sudden scarcity of wheat. The 
Europeandemand is light, and the damage to 
the crops abroad are very small. There is a fair 
amount of cash business transacted, but other- 
wise the market is dull and heavy. May wheat 
is (0%%c.; No. 2 red cash, 6le@bl4gc. Corn is a 
little firmer and in better condition. Receipts 
are very light, and stocks not excessive. The 
undertone of the market has been better than 
for other grains, and closes so. May corn is 
5li4c.; steamer yellow, 52c., and No. 2 cash, 52@ 
5244c. Trade jin oats continues in very small 
proportions, and there are few features in either 
cash or futures. Receipts are small, and this 
gives some steadiness. May oats are 33%c.; No. 
2 cash, 3344@He., and No.2 white, 37c. Barley 
is steady, with No. Milwaukee at 65c., and un- 
graded Western, 63@66c. The market is steady 
and higher for = Prime timothy has reach- 
ed 75@80c. per 100% .; No.3 to No. 1, 55@70c., and 
clover mixed, 55@60c. Long rye straw is firm at 
~ short rye, 40@45c., and oat straw, 5@ 
40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The low, de- 
ee condition of the butter market has not 
mproved very much this week. Fancy lines of 
fresh creamery area little firmer, and new State 
dairy has a broader outlet. Old butter of all 
kinds remains quiet. New creamery, extra, is 
20c. per Th: firsts. 174@19c.; thirds to seconds, 
1Ii@l6c.; State dairy, 10@18c.; imitation cream- 
ery, 9@l4c.; fresh factory, 7@12c.; fresh rolls, 7@ 
2c. Old State creamery is 10@l5c.; Western, 
844@l4c.; State dairy, 9@l5c., and factory, 6@9c. 
There is a very good demand fur cheese for the 
home market, but exports are quiet. Anything 
below good to fancy grades are quiet and dull. 
Large size full cream cheese is 84@I11¢c.; small 
sizes, $@12c.; smal! part skims, 4@8¢c.; large, 
3@7c.; State full skims, 14@2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There is a good de- 
mand for live poultry. and the market is in ex- 
cellent condition. Prices are firm and high. 
Fowls are l114@1246c.; chickens, 11@11c.; old 
roosters, 8c.; turkeys, 11@1i2c.; ducks, 0c.@$l 
yer pair, and geese, $1@1.50. Receipts of fresh- 

illed poultry are light, and prices are compar- 
atively high and firm. There is also quite a de- 
mand for frozen poultry. Hen turkeys are 2@ 
13hoc.; young toms, lik@11}4¢c.; fowls, 12@12sac.; 
Philadelphia chickens, broilers, 28@35c.; roast- 
ers, 15@23c.; capons, 18@25c., and Western 
capons, 16@22c. No.1 frozen a. are 1L2@ 
l4c. per  ; chickens, 11@13c.; fowls, lOM“@11Kc.; 
ducks, 4@l6c., and geese, 8@l0c. Eggs are very 
cheap, and this has increased the consumptive 
demand so that large transactions are made 
every day. Jersey eggs are l3c. per doz.; State 
and Pennsylvania, 1244@12%c.; Western, 12c., 
and Southern, 114@12'4c. 


FRESH FRUITS.— Apples are somewhat ir- 
regular. Greenings are scarce and firm at $4@5 
per bbl. Fancy red fruits are steady, but lower 
grades are dull. Baldwins are $3@4 per bbl.; 
Spy, $3@3.75; winesap. $4@4.50; Ben Davis, $4, 
and russet, $2@3. Cranberries are a little 
weaker and steady, with fresh arrivals in poor 
condition. Cape Cod berries are $9@18 per bbl., 
and New Jersey, $2.50@3.50 per crate. Oranges 
are firm, with California at $2.75@3.50 per box, 
and Havana, $2.50@3.50 per bbl. Florida straw- 
berries continue high and firm at 50c.@$1 per 
quart. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are steady. Arrivals are generally absorbed by 
trade, and stocks are not accumulating. Ber- 
mudas are $7@7.50 per bbl.; Kastern Rose, $2.62 

2.75; Hebrons, and white kinds, $2.15@2.25; 
State, $1.87@$2.12, and sweet potatoes, $1.75@: 
per bbi. Onicns are quiet, with white at $6@7.50 
per bbl., ana red and yellow,$2@2.50. Other win- 
ter vegetables are generally steady. Kale is 60c. 

zt per bbl.; spinach, $1.25@1.50; squash $1.25 

0; turnips, parsnips and carrots, 75c.@$1 ; 

oreign cabbages, $10@12 per 100; domestic, $3@ 

6; celery, $2@7 per 100 stalks; Florida lettuce, 

$23 per basket; peas $1.50@4 per crate ; Havana 

onions, $2.15@% r crate ; Charleston aspara- 
r 


$1.50 per buach, and all Southern to 
Figs per herp tomatoes, 
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farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE EVOLUTION OF PITCHER 
PLANTS. 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY. 


HAVE you not seen, on a summer day, 
some shadowy pool made glorious by the 
exquisite and fragrant blossoms of the 
water lily, with its wealth of golden 
stamens, its veined and _ heart shaped 
leaves, its long, flexible stems? Here, say 
Linnzus and Baillon, we find the ancestry 
of our pitcher plant; it is a Nymphea 
transformed. The Nymphza lends itself 
easily to transformations, or more technic- 
ally, plant metamorphosis. Even botan- 
ists like Asa Gray and Grant Allen have 
not decided whether its golden heart con- 
sists partly of the innermost petals trans- 
formed into stamens, or whether some of 
the inner petals, pink or white, are not 
rather transformed stamens. From similar 
transformations grew our leaf pitchers, 
some transformed leaves, like the Sarra- 
cenia, some the highly developed and trans- 
formed water-glands at the end of a leaf’s 
mid-rib like the Nepenthes, and so on, The 
Venus’ flytrap shows a similar meta- 
morphosigs, for its bilobed leaf-pouch, that 


/ 
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interlocks with pointed spikes when its 
sensitive filaments are touched by an un- 
wary insect, is merely a transformed leaf- 
blade. This plant is doubly interesting as 
showing a stage in the development of the 
air-plant or Epiphyte, for its food being 
provided by its leaves, its roots are com- 
paratively insignificant, serving only to ab- 
sorb moisture. Asa matter of fact, it can 
be cultivated successfully, like an air- 
growing orchid, without planting, if suffi- 
cient moisture be supplied. Dr. Hooker 
thinks that the leaves of the teasel, which 
are connate, or grown together from the 
first, show one of the early stages in the 
evolution of the leaf-pitcher. It is very 
charming to catch the Earth-Mother in the 
act, as it were, instead of contenting one’s- 
self merely with her completed work. 

This is the story, then, of a pitcher plant. 
A lake or pool dries up and leaves only a 
peat bog or marsh. Some Nymphwa with 
more hollowed leaves than its sisters, and 
so more capable of retaining moisture from 
the rain and dew, best survives this change; 
and so the nollowness of the leaves, having 
become essential for the plant’s vigorous 
growth, is accentuated and _ increased 
through the influence of heredity until it 
becomes a fixed variation from the parent 
stock, and the plant is no longer a Nym- 
pheea, or water lily, at all, but a true Sar- 
racenia,. 

The case is similar with the epiphytic or- 
chids of the tropics. The plant that can 
climb above the dense jungle undergrowth 
which shuts out ligbt and air, and renders 
infrequent the coming of winged visitors, 
has a double chance for life. It fastens it- 
self at first on the decaying wood or moist 
bark of some older tree, throws out its gay 
blossoms in the sunny air above as it climbs 
from bough to bough, and soon draws all 
its supplies from the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The useless root stalk withers away, 
and the seeds of the fluttering flowers over- 
head fall and lodge—or are blown by the 
wind—into the damp moss or bark crevices 
of some tropical tree giant, and begin life 
higher up, with fewer obstacles to over- 
come. So with the hooded Arums—the 
tender plant babies best protected by their 
spathes from sudden chills survive, and 
thus we have the odd little Jack-in-the- 
pulpit and the graceful water arum with 
its close-folded green hood. The whole 
remarkable family of sensitive plants, with 
which, as we shall see, our pitchers are 
connected, afford a similar example, those 
with more sensitive hairs or filaments being 
best able to catch or retain nutritious mat- 
ter, and thus becoming highly developed as 
traps or snares. Some accidental peculiar- 
ity of an individual plant adapting it spe- 
cially to a change of environment, causes 
its survival and the reproduction of its 
seed ; and the peculiarity is repeated and 
intensified through successive plant gener- 
ations until there isa permanent departure 
—a new family. 

There were additional reasons why the 
hollowed leaves of the Nymphea, forsaken 
by the waters, should have assumed the 
marked form of our pitcher plants. Not 
only did they better retain moisture, but 
also the animal débris from drowned or 
dead insects, which would soak into the 
vegetable tissues and nourish the plant, and 
save its roots the labor of getting its food 
out of the ground. Most plants, indeed, 
work hard fora living; the chlorophyl, or 
green coloring in their leaves, etc., attracts 
in some way the carbonic acid gas floating 
in the air; takes it, so to speak, to pieces, 
lets some of its oxygen go, and mixes it up 
again with water—which it has also taken 
to pieces—in various combinations, thus 
making sugar or starch or mucilage or 
other needful things—a big manufactory. 
The roots, meanwhile, toil underground in 
the dark, taking up tiny quantities of the 
nitrates and ammoniacal salts they find 
there, and manufacturing these with starch, 
etc., into albumen, or prepared baby food, 
and other compounds. There is a great 
deal of carrying back and forth also; the 
plants’ food is carried from the root along 
the stems to the leaves; and, on the other 
hand, in biennial plants the leaves, having 
worked the stuff over in the sunshine, send 
what they do not need back to the main 
root and store it up there for next year. 
Plants are hard workers, but they are de- 
lighted to shirk work when they can, and 
the fact that a certain leaf-form was labor- 
saving would insure its being reproduced 
and emphasized. This particular leaf-form 
had three advantages: it afforded more 
abundant moisture for a plant originally 
aquatic; it supplied it with richer food, 
and it must be remembered that the dead 
and fallen leaf carried its unused animal 
débris to the ground to enrich the roots as 
well; it saved much labor. As arule, only 
the plant-embrygq has its albumey without 
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working. This classof plants obtains albu. 
mivoids, ready-made, from animal matter, 

The next step, after thriving upon acci- 
dentally captured insects, is a development 
of such organs as will secnre them, for in- 
stance, the hairs, the glands, and their 
secretions, and in this way, step by step, 
the innocent pitcher becomes a fatal snare 
There is a tropical genus, the Nepenthes, 
that gives us the giant of the family. The 
Borneo leaf pitcher measures a foot and a 
half, and is large enough to drown a small 
bird ; this is, however, needful where there 
are giant butterflies, and the spiders almost 
bridge a chasm with their nets of golden 
silk. Another instance of adaptation to 
circumstance is shown in the Nepenthes, 
Like the air plants, it grows in the tropics; 
and it is good for it to know how to climb 
so the well developed water gland at the 
leaf-tip that makes this pitcher, has a long 
and flexible stalk, which in some species 
bends to the ground, or in some others 
twists around stems and branches and 
climbs far away into the sunshine. Dr, 
Hooker thinks the differences in the pitch- 
ers of certain varieties, or at different 
stages of growth, the young ones being 
nearer the earth, point to the conclusion 
that some forms are intended to catch 
winged game and others ground game. The 
latter have broad fringed wings, which 
probably guide creeping insects from the 
earth up to the pitcher’s mouth, open and 
easy of access. When winged game 
is to be captured these are not necessary, 
and are either smaller or disappear alto- 
gether. In the Sarracenia they are baited 
with honey. The lids vary greatly, for our 
pitcher plant is a true timeserver, and 
changes most adroitly at need. If near the 
earth, the lid is thrown far back, so that it 
may not interfere with the ground en- 
trance; if higher up, it slants over the 
mouth, rather as if to check the first im- 
pulse for flight in a timid guest. Soin the 
Sarracenia, if the glands of a certain varie- 
ty secrete copiously, the lids arch over the 
mouth and exclude the rain, which would 
only weaken the action of the secretions ; 
while they stand erect in those varities that 
need rain to assist disintegration and ab- 
sorption. The lids and mouths are highly 
colored and smeared with a honeyed juice. 
No insect would be apt to pass by such a 
lure. There is, also, a thick and wrinkled 
rim around the mouths of the Nepenthes 
pitchers, keeping them wide open ; and this 
rim is sometimes developed into a funnel- 
shaped passage leading down into the 
pitcher or into a row of incurving hooks to 
prevent the escape of a victim. 

The hairs on the lower inside portion of 
the receptacle (like those on the glistening 
leaves of the sundew, play an evil and 
treacherous part in our tragedy. They are 
hard, glassy, sharp and bend inward, so 
that they hold their prey firmly and, if at 
all sensitive, grapple it more tightly in 
proportion to its struggles. There are in- 
side glassy cells, overlapping each other 
like shingles on a roof,and along which, tho 
easy of descent, it is impossible to go back ; 
smooth and slippery grandular surfaces, 
polished as glass, and leading always down- 
ward. Truiy, here is ‘‘a bourne from 
which no traveler returns.’’ All its path- 
ways lead to the House of Death; that is, 
from the point of view of the insect, for the 
plant draws from it abundant nutrition and 
life. 

The secretions are various in character. 
It is the business of some of the glands to 
secrete the honey-sweet juices that bees and 
other insects love so well. Other glands se- 
crete an acid and digestive liquid, which 
has in some plants also an anesthetic qual- 
ity, and quickly stupefies the insect im- 
mersed init. Probably many of the glands 
are absorbent ; they play a most active and 
curious part in the economy of plant life, 
and it is said that an ordinary pitcher has 
more than 1,000,000. Mr. Darwin tried a 
great number of experiments on the digest- 
ive secretions of the glands, which convert 
the leaves into a sort of stomach for the 
plant. He became convinced that they 
were actually digestive, altho when hecom- 
pared the action of the secretion when put 
into glass tubes with its action in the living 
leaf, the former was so much more variable 
and apt to fail that he concluded the whole 
process of its digestion was not yet under- 
stood. The growing plant seemed to supply 
certain essential conditions not always 8€ 
cured in its artificial use. The glands after 
a while become exhausted, lose their sensi- 
tiveness, thicken and become discolored oF 
darkened by the accumulation of animal 
matter. When they cease work, the fiuid 
evaporates, and the leaf withers. During 
active life the greatest care is taken to pre 
serve the glands from injury. They arein- 
closed in minute pockets, which in the cage 
of the acid-secreting glands, have thelf 
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mouths turned downward, so that not a 
drop is wasted, but all are carefully stored 
at the bottom of the pitcher where this se- 
cretion is needed, 

Many of the leaf pitchers are green like 
other leaves, but the California pitcher 
plant—the Darlingtonia—which grows on 
the Sierra Nevada, has a bright scarlet 
hood, and at the end of that a queer orange- 
colored flap covered with honey. The petals 
of the flower are also orange-colored and 
full of honey, and there is a small doorway 
or hole between the petals leading to the 
stamens and pistil, so that both fertiliza- 
tion and nutrition are secured. The young 
pitchers, narrow, twisted and trumpet- 
shaped, can only catch small insects, but 
they grow and widen, until even moths can 
enter them. Our most familiar pitcher 
plants are the Sarracenias, and they have 
other names with the couutry folk, such 
as huntsman’s cup, and sidesaddle flower, 
from the curious shape of the flower, which, 
however, seems to me more to resemble an 
umbrella or canopy. Some varieties have 
a yellow flower, some red, some a shining 
mahogany hue, tho the botanies call it “a 
reddish purple.” The flower, with its fid- 
dle-shaped petals, and the pistil, which 
strongly resembles the petals, and has 
many curious changes of position for the 
purposes of fertilization, is almost as quaint 
as the hooded and winged-leaf pitcher, but, 
as Kipling says, “‘ that is another story.” 

LYNCHBURG, VA, 
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AMERICAN RAMIE FIBER. 


BY GEO, E. WALSH, 











YEARS ago a few specimens of a thornless 
nettle, supposed to be a noxious weed, were 
found growing in Texas, Southern Califor- 
niaand Arizona. The roots were long and 
tough, and the stalks of the plants attained 
a hight of four or five feet, the tough fiber 
being used by the Indians for stringing 
their beads, lacing their moccasins, avd 
other purposes, Otherwise the plant was 
considered as worthless as canaigre, which 
is now one of the most valuable tannic-acid 
plants in the world; but when the wild 
growth was pronounced by experts to be 
ramie, and of great value asa farm crop, 
everybody started out to collect the roots 
that had been suffered to grow wild upon 
the plains and deserts. In a short time the 
roots were selling in New Orleans at $8 
apiece, Not all of these roots offered for 
sale were raised here, but enterprising im- 
porters had brought them from China, 
Japau, Mexico, Cuba, Hawaii and other 
countries, 

This was the beginning of ramie culture 
in the United States. Like everything else, 
while the ‘‘boom”’ was on everybody paid 
exorbitant prices for the roots to plant. 
Demand for ramie roots extended from 
Oregon to Texas and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and those who were fortunate 
enough to get an early crop in to sell the 
roots to those just entering into the new 
enterprise, made money rapidly. Several 
thousand stalks could easily be raised on 
one acre of good Jand, and at the base of 
each stalk was a root that could be sub- 
divided into many cuttings for a new plan- 
tation. With roots at $10 apiece, a farmer 
could make a handsome income off a five- 
acre farm. 

But this demand for roots lasted only a 
comparatively short time. All cf the 
farmers were soon supplied with all the 
cuttings for their first crop, and after that 
they raised enough for new fields, The real 
value of a crop of ramie then began to be 
estimated properly. At first the growers 
realized about $300 to $200 an acre clear 
profit, but with larger supplies placed an- 
nually upon the market the profits came 
down to $200, and to-day it may safely be 
Placed between $100 and $200a year. Ramie 
18now raised quite generally in this coun- 
try throughout Lousiana, Alabama, Texas, 
California, Washington and Oregon, and in 
4 small way in many other States. Long 
before it became an American crop it was 
cultivated successfully in China, Japan, 
India, Mexico, Cuba, Hawaii, Samoa, West 
Indies, Guatemala, Columbia, Brazil, 
France, Italy and Hungary. In China the 
crop iscleaned by hand and is worth $100 to 
#200 per ton, a price which machine cleaned 
Tamie cannot fetch. As American farmers 
average about fifteen tons to the acre of 
Sreen stalks, they would soon make a for- 
tune in raising ramie at such a price. 

The ramie fiber raised in this country 
can take the place of worsted and woolen 
800ds very well, and is found to be more 
durable, and with a better finish. About 
$30,000,000 to $70,000,000 worth of worsted 
Soods are annually imported into this coun- 
try,Vand many million dollars’ worth of 
Woolen goods, all of which will be seriously 
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affected by the rapidly increasing crops of 
ramie fiber produced in the States men- 
tioned. 

The ramie plants grow to four or five feet 
in hight, and are cut when green. The 
fiber of the stalk is of a very firm texture, 
and when stripped bya decorticator, dried 
and ungummed, it is superior for cloth- 
making to most other fibers now in use. 
Each fiber is a flat, hollow ribbon, varying 
from two to six inches in length. The Chi- 
nese tie or stick these fibers together by 
hand, and weave them into cloth that fre- 
quently sells for cheap silk. It will take 
dyes of the most brilliant colors, and re- 
tain them so well that it is hard to distin- 
guish it from the black dead silk. These 
fibers being short have to be carded and spun 
like raw silk. It is mixed with silk goods 
very frequently, the ramie fiber forming 
the dull background, and the glossy silk the 
raised figures or flowers. The contrast and 
exquisite shading is superior to any other 
combination. The fiber also makes the best 
kind of worsted goods, such as fancy braids, 
bindings, linings and dress goods, It has 
been worked most successfully into tapes- 
try, curtain goods, rugs and all Oriental 
importations. Owing to its extreme tough- 
ness ramie fiber makes the finest and 
strongest yacht sails, nets and fishlines, 
Finally, it is woven with woolen goods for 
upholstery work, plushes and cassimere 
goods. 

The uses to which the pew fiber can be 
put seem almost endless, and there is no 
prospect of the demand declining for many 
years to come. In the foreign countries 
hand labor prepares the ramie for market, 
and it is useless for Americans to attempt 
to compete with this cheap labor. Evena 
heavy tax upon importations would not 
help them sufficiently. The invention of 
machinery to prepare the fiber for market 
has, consequently, been a nceessity. The 
decorticator is very simplein structure, but 
itis a machine that will strip and peel the 
bark from the wood and knock out the 
inner wood, so that with six men two acres 
can be handled iu aday. One machine will 
keep a gang of men busy all through the 
summer, and clean upa field of two hun- 
dred or more acres. Twoand more crops 
can be gathered in one season if the plants 
are properly irrigated and supplied with 
rich soil. When the fiberis stripped off it 
is carried by an endless wire through a 
drier; itis then baled and shipped to the 
factory. At the factory it passes through a 
process called ‘‘ ungumming,” and is then 
prepared for carding avd spinning. For ex- 
port the fiber is only partially ungummed ; 
but so far the supply has not been sufficient 
for home demand, and exports figure very 
little in the industry. The farmer is not 
bothered much with the ungumming,which, 
after all, is the most difficult process. 

Ramie is raised largely on big farms or 
rauches, ranuing from fifty to several hun- 
dred acres, for in this way it pays better 
than on a small scale. In many cases the 
small farmers co-operate and buy machin- 
ery between them, and gather the crop and 
prepareit for market together. The ground 
used for ramie must be comparatively rich, 
and well moistened at all times by natural 
water ways or by irrigation. The roots are 
planted in rows about six feet apart, and 
one to three feet apart in the rows. The 
tops of the roots are covered with about one 
inch of soil, and then the soil is cultivated 
between the rows until the sprouts are two 
or three feet high. A pathway is left be- 
tween the spreading rows so that a man can 
go between to cut off roots when needed 
for another plantation. Some farmers make 
enough in selling these roots to pay for the 
planting and cultivation of his own crop. 

One planting lasts almost for a lifetime, 
asthe roots spread and produce numerous 
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shoots continually. If planted in the spring 
‘a scattering crop can be gathered in the 
fall, and the next season two or more crops 
can be gathered. The cost of the first 
planting is rather high. The roots sell in 
small quantities now at five cents apiece, 
and in quantity about $21 per 1,000. As one 
acre will take between three and seven 
thousand roots for planting the cost runs 
up rapidly. 

Some ramie fields are now eight and ten 
years old, and they produce abundant crops 
right along. In the West Indies fields that 
are twenty years old show that the crop is 
inexhaustible even when gathered every 
season ; in fact, the cutting of the stalks 
seems to improve the vitality of the roots, 
and gives them new life to send up others. 
About five tons of green stalks will be har- 
vested from each acre at each cutting, mak- 
ing a thousand or more pounds of fiber, or 
three to four thousand pounds a season 
when three or four cuttings are made. The 
plant naturally absorbs a great deal of the 
strength of the soil, and many crops that 
have been running down owe their degen- 
eration to the lack of fertility in the 
ground. The fields should have a dressing 
of fertilizer at least once a year if the crop 
is expected to continue to pay. 

The value of the ramie product in this 
country isincreasing proportionately faster 
than any other crop raised by the farmers, 
and it willin time become as important an 
industry as the flax interests are to Ireland. 
In many ways the fiber is superior to any 
placed on the market for general use. 
Thousands of tons have been annually im- 
ported into this country every year either 
in its rude state or made up into cloth 
mixed with woolens, worsteds, silks and 
otber fibers, When ungummed the ramie 
fiber is as free and pure as wool, camel’s 
hair or alpaca. 

N&w YORK CITY, 
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Every poultry keeper of skill and ambi- 
tion would do better in the Jong run in 
disposing of his eggs at store prices. In 
every community there are always some 
people who will pay top price for a superior 
quality that they can depend upon. Aim 
to furnish the best in every respect to such 
customers; their confidence in you will be 
constant capital and profit to you as long 
as you do what is right. 





Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over, 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
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OU FIVE OR MORE COWS? 


If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
t a loss? Dairying is now the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture, Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. You 
need a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 
“Raby.” All styles and capacities. Prices, $75. 
upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
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Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Vines and Roses. All standard and 
special varieties. Send for illus. Catalogue. 
8. LITTLE & CO.Rochester,N-Y e 
9 9 or 52 Exchange Place, N. Y.City. 


} OVINGTON BROTHERS, 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
$30 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





(497) 81 


One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, ahard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had it not been for Ayer’s 





Cherry Pectoral.’”—S. 8. THORP, 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 








Weak Heart 
Irregular action of the heart, 
Functional Derangements of the heart, 

Caused by the excessive use of tobacco; Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, &c, 

AN IMPOVERISHED STATE OF 
THE BLOOD, 

Are cured, and many organic diseases of the 


heart, Dropsy and Bright's Disease of the Kid- 
neys are alleviated by 


Cardine The Extract of the 
Heart of the Ox. 
Prepared according to the formula of 
DR. WM. A. HAMNOND, 
In his laboratory at Washington, D.C. 
Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.00. 


All elderly persons should use Cardine, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
The Columbia Chemical Co. 
Send for Book. 1:6 


WASHINGTON, dD. Cc 


Trees Shrubs. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


Litd 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. Wm 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Mas been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
©THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseazes of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM oontains ne 
epium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothe 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats anid 
‘ightoess across the chest. It is pleasant to the teste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO. NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 


Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 


Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 








POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Wiles or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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BaKil 


Absolutely Pure. 


Highest 


A cream of tartar oaking 
United 


wader. 
of all in leavenin strength.— Latest 
——- Government Food Report. 
Royat BAKING PowpDeEr Co.. 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


“De Miel's Perfect Health Biscuit” 


Rich in phosphates, scientific aliy prepared 
with the finest wheat flour and other necessary in- 
redients, rendering them deliciously palatable. 
Fire human brain depends absolutely upon a con- 
tinuons supply of this marvelous element (Phos. 
georese). On it depends perfect memory, Per- 
ect Sleep, perfect nerve ferce and healehfal 
procrent ou. A healthy mind and body is the 
natural sequence of their use. They are invalue 
able from infane y, toeldage. If not foun atyour 
rocers, send to The Dake Bakery Co.,"’ Chicago, 
il. Sole manufacturers in the U.S. A. Sample, for 
use, will be sent by mail free, on receipt of 10 cents, 





Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five years 
in every section of the Country with the most satis- 
factory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or build- 
ings, send for sample card of be autiful tints and 
testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New Yerk. 





A.?. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manu faciurers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-pags 
catalogy € 


Rani Barewore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 
Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDVLETOWN 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 

fy ition at Paris, France, in 
fer; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and’ Centennial Exhibition, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

“By a tnorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which govern the operations of digestion and natri- 
tion, and by a careful application ot = fine pro 

ties of well-selected Co. oa, Mr. al 


that a constitution Ay be gradually 


built up until 
strop 


enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may goon pe manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
we fortified with ly bl and a properly nour- 
ished frame. 


Service Gazette. 
Made fe simply won boiling water or milk. ro only 
“Homeopathic Chem- 


S&CO., 
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That you can run 
yourself. 
That is Clean 


and Safe. 
Send 10 cent stamp for Iilustrated Catalogue of 


Customers 


are attracted and their trade held by deal- 
ers and painters who know their business. 
Neither can afford to be ignorant. 
know these brands of White Lead (see list) 
jare genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 
nos.00 | hractical painters everywhere use and re- 


commend them. 
For colors, use the National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead tint- 


ing colors, No trouble to make or match a shade of color. 
phlet and color-card—sent free — address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


DO YOU WANT A LAUNCH 


eS inci =n 


THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 
GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, Morris Heights Station, New York Citv. 


They 


For pam- 


1 Broadway, New York, 





That requires 
neither Licensed 
Engineer nor 


Pilot. 
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WE PAY 
FREIGHT. 


6-YCaR WaiTTen GUARANTEE. 
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SGOOD STANDARD os 


| wet ee 2 


} OSGOOD & COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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3-TON 


ONLY 


$35. 


Send for our 
logue and prices. 
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is THE TONIC 
Ac bnowledged 80 by ev - physic fan. 


ALL THE WORLD LIKES PENS MADE BY 


ESTERBROOK 


If your Dru aint does not keep it, “send name and address to 
UGERA & CO , 26-25 North 


26 John Street, N. Y. 


"2PNOYINM 

2q Pinoys 

ployasnoy 
ON 


O¥ ALL TONICS. 


William street, New York, 





AND ME" 


The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 
pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 


Bes: 20 ee 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
0., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 





pnd tins, by procers. labelled 
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LADIES! | Why Drink Poor api 


GREATAMERICAN 


E BIG PREMIUMS by. send- 
orders for Teas, Coffees, 

Baking Powder and Spices to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical sill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write far pamphlet. 
petennt} EAR DRUM CO., 
i pA Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
123 Broadway, New York, 


=| HAZELTON 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROTORLY eer cs GLASS IN 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 31 and 36 University Place, New York. 


DEAFNESS. &.HEAD Noises curep 


COMPANY 


P.O. Box 289. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 
Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 


for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
eee | LODGE, 


’ 
PEWS, 
and 
Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 
& CO., 


90 Cone 
Stree 
Boston, Mase, 


STUDEBAKER BROS., 


265 and 267 Canal St., New York 
(200 feet East of Broadway). 





Patent valves for distributing water. No old- cnn 
perforations to clog up. _Especial'y adapted for 
spreading liquid manure. Very useful for sprinklin 
drives and lawns. Four-inch tires, capacity, 150 gal- 
lons; 18 feet spread. 
sirea, 

Send =. aes cular, giving full description. 


this pap 
OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Street Sprinklers, Farm Wagons, Farm 
Carts, Business Wagons, Buggies, Phae- 
tons, Road d Wagons, etc.—in fact, @limost every. 
thing’ on whee ‘Is. 


Spray light or heavy, as de- 
Mention 


PRASING SUNS 


SPOVE Foust 

Yor canite and {or 
cheapness this prepa - 
ratron 15 truly unrwalled. 











THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


\ Us: ~ 
NETH Ee LABORS SA 
SSUIN THE WI 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. Ac 





t INGEN 


OF THE AGE 


I> EVERY FAMILY 


SHOULD HAVE IT 


POUNDTIN 
POWERED AND aa) ne CTS.PER Nas 
Tene AND TTMAN aso 
BHILADELPHIA. PP. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROPE fiiiarcr circular sent, 9 1 84 


F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich 
GOING ABROAD? 
yAcaTION FOU ROPE. 


PARTIES TO 
All Traveling Expeuses Included, 
A series of Select Vacation |*ares from 


Parties toE urope toleave New York, $ | 85 
eo 


July 3d and 6th 
Programmes “tree on application. 
Independent Ocean and Railroad Tickets everywhere. 
Thos. Cook & Son, 
261 and 12:25 Broadway, New York. 


—— 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





























l when all remedies fajl. Sold on 
by F. Hiscox, 858 Beng, NewYork, Write for book of ‘ool? FREE 


PROPRIETORS. 
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